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ujuHuucarioi 

• Robert Longacre 
f * ' Sunned Institute of Linguistics 

; ■ . 

As a linguistic research eool^ the research conference is one of the 
* most poverful tools that can be implemented « When a group of people already 
conversant with v^trious languages of aft a^ea are brougHt together to work 
jointly, on a' restricted number of ^common goals a critical mass Is 
established vhich can result In a chain reaction of mutual stimulus and 
* discovery* The same people vorklng * xmder supervision and for *the same ^ 
amount of time^ but isolated, from each other couJ)d not achieve the -^same 
result • 

Such a research conference was held at the study center of the Summer 
I Institute of Linguistics (Masuli, Malaybalay^ Bukldnon, Philippines) for 
two months in the summer of 1982 The research topic was 'The Interface of 
the Morphosyntax and Discourse Structure in ^nguages of the Philippines 
and Sabah** As "^b visiting overseas consultant I had previous experience in 
similar workshops In the Philippines in 1967-68 ^ but many advances in the 
understjandlng of discourse had taken place during the intervening years* 
* Austin Hale^ a veteran at discourse^ analysis ^ shared with me the directing 
of the research conference* Other assisting consultants were Charles Peck 
(who has edited this volume) » Ja'i^nette Forster, and Slm^r Volfenden, who 
have also writte'ta papers in theic own right which are to Appear elsewhere^ 
Special acknowledgment is due to Charles Peck* Without his indefatigable 
labors in getting these articles into final form this volume would not have 
seen the light of publication* 

The research topic around which the conference revolved is based on« the 
conviction that the graaoiatlcal structure of a language^ its morphology and 
syntax » exists to facilitate discourse as cMmunicatlon between human 
beings* Thus^ the morphosyntax of a language can be oiplalned in terms of 
Ita discourse structure* But, conversely, much of the Idlscourse structure 
must be explained In terms of the use of various features of the ^ 
morphosyntax* In briefs the morphosyntax of a language and Its discourse 
structure can be studied together to the mutual elucidation o^S^oth* 

The papers are grouped under two heads* ^holse in Section I reflect more 
general concerns which range over several discourse types in a given 
languag^e* TKe papers Iti Section II deal with hortatory discourse* All the 
papers of this section are concerned to some degree with mitigation of the ^ 
exhortation, that ls» ways to soften^ disguise^ or blunt a command so as to 
make it more socially acceptable » and hence more effective* 

there was also a third group of papers dealing with narrative discourse 
which are scheduled to appear in a futuf^ issue of SIPL* 
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2 Introduction 



Tq look at the first section in more detail; Pekkanen's paper (Tat^na 
of Sabah) treats of verb aspects in narrative » procedural, and expository 
discourse, incorporating basic Insights from 'A spectrum and ppfile 
approach to discourse* (Longacre 1981). 

Llght$ody*8 paper. (Sanglri), building on the previous work of other 
people In addition to his own Investigations, deals with the vexed problem 
of assigning surface structure * focus* (topic-marking by means of 
voice-like features In the verb, as well as in the "noun phrase which Is 
cross-referenced as *to||lc' to a verb and to its dlause). He Is able to 
carry us a crucial ste<* further than his predecessors/ Felicia Brichoux, in 
a language which apparently suffers from having a superfluity of focus 
markers. (Slndangan Subanun), is able to sort out markers according to 
discourse functions, delxis, and clause types. 

the papers o-f the second section reflect the special focus of interest 
and excitement during the research conference: hortatory discourse. Here 
the tie-in with social factory is inescapably dose, Doty's paper (Tiruray)- 
classifies commands as direct or indirect, explicit or implicit, and 
hidden. Brlchoux*s paper, which .covers some 15 hortatory discourses in 
Subanu^, Is a follow-up of a^ earlier joint paper with Hale, but^ breaks 
fresh ground In relation to the integration of the topic-line with the line 
of exhortation, and — necessirily — pays attention to the mitigation of 
commands As well. Hurlbut's paper (Eastern Kadazan of Sabah) uses a 
Doty-like scheme to classify mitigation, and like Brichoux and Errington, 
goes a bit into the paragraph structure of the texts that they analyxe. 

The Errington article is one of the meatiest in the volume, and quite 
consistently based on Bale's framework, which Is in some ways interestingly 
different from my own. i^fc. 

Robert E. Longacre 
• Dallas, June 1983 
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0* Introduction 

In order to understand how a language voi;k8 as a whole, one needs ,*o 
study chunks bigger than Isolated sentences. The purpose of this paper Is 
to conpare narrative, procedural, and explanatory discourses In Tatanal as 
to their use of verb tense/aspect. Verb tease/aspect, is significant in 
distinguishing discourse types. In narrative discourse, nalnllne events are 
expressed In tlaeless .and completive aspects. Procedural discourse Is 
characterized by noncompletlve aspect foras. Explanatory discourse differs 
considerably fro« both in that the most static verb forms and nonv«rbal 
clauses convey the mainline information. 

The narrative texts used for analysis were two folktales plus a legend. 
The procedural texts were about a traditional wedding and a religious 
ceremony. The explanatory texts dealt with a number of ceremonies and an 
evaluation of the time of Japanese occupation. 



Longacre <198l) has (pointed out that ^'^differlng forms of 
tense /aspect /mood/voice do not exisjt for nothing in a language.' *He uses 
the term spectrum to denote a cllne of Inforpation which ranges from the 
most dynamic elements of the s^tory to the aost^statlc elements. The Idea of 
such a cllne has been adopted as a relevant theoretical construct for this 
preliminary study. 




■ . - • • / . 

4 Verb Tense/Aspect Tatana Discourse 

1* Three discourse types 

Each discourse type Is used for a different purpose* This difference 
can be expected to shov In the surface structure of discourse « The use of 
verb tense/aspect is one such structural manifestation* It vlll be 
described here In terns of backbone and background* Backbone consists of ^ 
the events that advance the story* Background Is used here as a general 
term referring- to Iniomatlon that Is o^f the backbone, such as settings^ 
clarifications, explanations, evaluations, .things that did ii^ot happen^ 
questions, and contents of speech acts* Instead of this binary division, 
Jones and Jones (Jones 1979) show that multiple levels of information in 
^ discourse -can be attested In several^ Mesoamerlcan languages* It seems 
likely that multiple levels of Infonnatlon .also exist in Tatana, and .that 
the^ correspond roughly to different ranking^ on cllnes for the various 
discourse types* 

2* Narrative discourse 

Narrative discourse is characterised by events* It Is agent oriented: 
what ^he participants do fs the thing that counts* Events are presented in 
temporal sequence* Verb forms that occur on the backbone In main clauses 
will be discussed first, followed by a discussion of verb forms occurring 
off the eventllne, that is, off the backbo)ie of narrative discourse* 

2*1 Backbone verbs * 

Two tense /aspect 8 of the verb occur on the eventllne: timeless aspect 2 
, forms and ^completive forms* From the text matejrla^ available for this study 
two hypotheses can be made as to the use of these verb forms* One 
possibility is to conclude that there are at least two levels of backbone 
information* On one level, timeless aspect forms express more significant 
events, and on the pther, cc»pletlve forms express ordinary events* 
Timeless aspect verbs express actions that especially advance the theme of 
the story^ Thus the events that are expressed by these forms are more 
significant In comparison with the events that are expressed by completive 
forms* Ccnpletives are verbs of liotlon, awareness, sensation, psychological 
state, proverbs expressing logical consequences of preceding actions* As 
^such they are not as d>pamlc as action verbs, but refer to more routine 
events* The other possiMllty la to say that only timeless aspect forms 
belong to the backbone,'' and the completlves are assigned to the background 
(off the line) because of their lessee dynamism* The first interpretation 
is adopted here* 

Bxanple 1 Illustrates the use of timeless aspect fonis:^ 

♦ 

Pokurungo* nlsio do anak nisio sumandak slno He enclosed It (I.e. 

enclose .OF by.hin FW child his maiden there the pythoti) with his 



teenage daughter in 



do tolron. the nosqulto net* 

in mosqulto.net 
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Verb Tense/Aspect in Tatana Discourse ' 5 



The verb pokurungo*- is in timeless aspect fornix It Is used to express 
an event that is especially significant in the development of the plot* The 
pythofi, which the glrl^s father was hopiiig would turn out to, be a handsome 
man, eveuWmlly swallows the girl* The timeless aspect .verb is translated 
as a past time event because of the preteding completive aspect verbs. 



Example 2 i 



Ylustr 



rates the use of completive verb forms in main clauses: 



I 

pe 



fit 

lna'\ pmn nisio talus 

rson mot he>-^pic .particle his right. 



Isio nonglbit do podou nislo sondiri, 
PW she took FW boat her self 



As for his mother, she 
away took her own boat ^ 
right away, and ran 
away . 



nogldu^ . 
ran. away 



The verbs nongibit and noRldu * are comp*letive forms. ThejT express more 

ordinary events. T^ey move the story forward, but are less dynamic than 

timeless aspect forms* The function of completive verbs here is to move the 
participant, the mot>4er, off the stage.. 




2.2 Background verbs 

Verb forms that occur, of f the backbone in narrative discourse can be 
ranked from the more dynamic to , the least dynamic (static). Timeless aspect 
and completive forms, lAich are found on the backbone, also occur in 
temporal margins. Completlves further occur in postposed dependent clauses 
while noncompletives occur both In main clauses and In margins. Still 
loweii in the cline of dynamism come stative and descriptive verbs, 
existential verbs, and nomln^^ clauses. 



Example 
margin: 



3 Illustrates the use of* timeless aspect form in temporal 



Jadi suda pokosodla ' buayo doglari, 
so already ^t ♦ ready crocodile those 

pun ' sanang o «ogll guang. 

topic. partible h^py FW ?? heart ^ ^ 



Islo So when those 
he crocodiles got ready , 
he was very happy. 



The verb pokosodla* Is In tiaeless aspect form. While the timeless 
aspect he»e refers to a significant event It Is here a paraphrase of the 
preceding sentence. Here It functions as a temporal margin, a cohesive 
linkage between sentences* It is therefore conslde^-ed to be Q|f the 
backbone . 
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6 Verb Tense/Aspect In Tatana Discourse 



Example A Illustrates the use of a completive verb in a dependent 
(relative) clause: ' 



Insan odou klara songinan pal^amuk do 
one •time day there « is. one •class mousedeer FUT 

nokokito do bua' sitfS do suborong bavang* 
saw ^ FW fruit there in other*slde river 



Once upon a Jtime there 
j&as a mouaedeer vho 
6av fruit over on the 
other side of the 
riwr • 



/ 



Since the completive aspect ve<b nokokito 'saw' occurs in a, 
clause where it ofodifies the no^n 'mousedeer\ it is considered to^ 
the backbone • 



i/?|lati 



ve 

off- 



Example 5 Illustrates the use of a noncompletive verb In a preposed 
temporal dependent clause and in a main clause ^ere both express 
non backbone Information: 



Suda isio tinanda' do sawo, bila' mongoi 
already she made •OF to spouse when goes 

paju\ milunu islo^ 

bathe shed •skin he h , 



After she was made 
(his) spouse^ when 
(^^) 80^» to( bathe, he 
sheds the skin^ 



The verbs mongoi and milunu are noncompletlves denoting customary 
act ion • ' 

Noncompletive forms also function in settings and with negatives in 
collateral Information • Example 6 illustrates the use of a noncompletive 
form in collateral information: ^ 



Na» kaa ondogli islo mokoguli* 
well not more he can •return 

nipo i^ 
snake def 



do kulit nu 
to skin of 



Wei 1 , he cannot go 
back into the 
snakeskin* 



The verb mokygull' is in noncompletive fo|m« 



Nonverbal clauses and stative, descriptive^ and exi^stential verbs rank 
lowest\ in narrative discourse but highest in ejcplanatory discourse • They 
are tMrefore discussed anci Illustrated with examples under Section A«l« In ^ 
narrative discourse » nonverbal clauses occur as comments or evaluations. 
*Statlv€ and descriptive ^erbs function in background information^ 
Existential verbs occur in apertures and settings, and In the case of the 
negative existential verb. In collateral information* 
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Figure 1 shows the cllne of dynanisa of verb forms in narrative 
dlscouri!^e« 



DYNAMIC 
i 



7^' 
tJr&e 



leles^ aspect 
completive aspect 



nonconpletlve aspect 
statlve < poi( H)-j 

depi'ctlve (kl-), adjectives (mo-) 



3 



STATIC 



existential 

t 

nonverbal clauses 



Figure 1. Ranking of verb in Tatana narrative discourse 
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2.3 Peak 

When a person tells or wrftes a story he employs various devices in 
building up the tension until he gets to the point of maximua tension^ 
which luy be called the peak. Longacre (1981) describes peak as a '^one of 
turbulence In the otherwise placid flow of discourse*** The surface 
structure of peak can therefore be expected to differ from the rest of the 
story* 

In narrative discourse In Tatana various devices for aatking peak are 
used: dialogue/ longer sentences with several verbs l^ut with no preposed 
temporal margins » frequent use of timeless aspect forms > and the auxiliary 
^^^^ maang * Peak may also have a phonological manifestation as higher pitch 
and rapid pace* When a long sentence with several \^bs occur at peak^ the 
action slotfes dovn^ and more details ate given than in the normal course of 
events* in the story* A narrative may have minor peaks (within component 
sections) and a major peak* 

Example 7 illustrates peaK In the folktale 'The Mousedeer and the 
Croeodiles't 



Jadi tindak o isio do mula-mula * » maangi o 
so step FV he FW at*flrst aux fa 



So he stepped out 
first, hit the heads 
of those crocodiles,- 



\ 
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8 Verb Tense /Aspect In Tatana Discourse 



nlslo kotuko^ ulu nu buayo dogiari do 
by* him hi^t*OF head of crocodile those FW' 

ml^o» duo, talu^ apat, kon nisio» ,om 8amb£l 
one two three four say ."by* him and while 

Islo do tumindak do mlmbul^s Imbul islo 

he 



he fW step ^ FW run 



suttoborong do nokosuborong Islo 'do bawang 
Will .cross FW crossed «over he FW river 

dogll* 

that , ^ . 



J^one^two-three-four* , 
he said ^ while he i 
stepped out atidi ran to 
cross over > he 
crossed that river* 



In Exai&ple 7 
consists of an 



tlndak Is a timeless aspect ' v^rh. Maangl* ^ ♦kotuko^ 
auxiliary verb plus a timeless aspect form« Tumiodak ^ 
mlmbul-slmbul > i and . sumoborong ar^^ noneompletlve verbs > and nokosuborong Is 
a completive Iverb^ The sentence Is considerably longer than the other 
sentences In tjie text* The action slows down and expands to Include such 
details as counting the crocodiles' heads one by one* The peak Is 
Immediately followed by a denouement^ or^ •the moment of truth** It Is 
realized In a monologue by the hero, the mousedeer^ In which he ridicules 
the crocodiles for their stupidity* Th^ monologue could perhaps be treated 
as a didactic peak* 



3* Procedural discourse 



In procedural discourse the narrttor' tells us how- to do certain* things* 
Ttils kind of discourse Is ^al oriented ^ since that %ihlch is^ done is of 
greater Importance than those who do ifc* Procedural discourse Is 
characterized by steps, which are p/esented in* chronological sequence* Most 
'sentences have ^a pjreposed temporal margin with backreference to the 
preceding, sentence* A typical procedural discourse goes like thl^: 'First 
jone ^does such-^and'-such * When one has done such-and-such, then one does 
thus-and-so* After that**** Procedural discourses contain explanatory 
paragraphs, which either describe some Item in connection with . the 
procedure, or explain about some aspect of it* 

Verb forms used In procedural discourse are discussed here in terms of 
s rough ^division into backbone, and background verbs* 

The Tatana texts studied for this paper are descriptions of old custoas 
or ceremonies. The texts do not seen to be marked for peak. 
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Verb Tense/Aspect in Tatana Discourse 9 



3%1 Backbone verbs 

In procedural discourse the cline of dynamism for verb tense/a&pect is 
similar to that found in narrative discours^e> with the notable exception 
that noncompletlve verbs are the most , dynamic here* The particle bagu 
•then*, denoting succession o€ actions, occurs very frequently* 

* * ♦ . * 
Example 8 illustrate]^ the use of noncompletlve forms in main clauses 
which give the backbone events: ^ 



1* Kotudung poyo ponyupi, tumuggkas o 

havl ng. sat • down when ptiestess beat*gOngs FW 

^nogli bagu* 2* Kobuol-buol ^ poyo ulun 
?? then having* taken* time when people 

tumtjngkas tn, mongol bagu ulun do baldi 
beat. gongs that go f then people in house 

singgarung ^ Isai sudara^sudara 

dance*and*offer .drinks who ];^latlve8 

nlslo* 
his 



1* Whefi the priestess 
has sat dovn^ (people) 
will beat gongs * 
2* When the people 
beating gongs have 
taken xthelr time » the 
people of the house » 
who* are his relativesi 
will dance and offer 
drloiks to each other* 




The verbs tumungkas and mongol * * *singgarung are in noncompletlve form^ 
the ^ter being a c<»pound verb phrase* Note the use of bagu 'then* to 
link the successive steps of the procedure in this example* 



3*2 Background verbs 

- Noncompletlve verb forms occur also in preposed ^ temporal margins* A 
conjunction suda or lapas * after* occurs precedlz^ the predicate^ and poyo 
•when' may or may not occur following the predicate* ^ 

Example 9 jl|lustr«te8 the use of noncompletlve form in a temporal 
margin: 

Suda mongol kusoi In) na, suab 
when go* come groom that so next*day 



mindakod o dogll bagu kusoi* 

go*up(teirm for marrying) FV that then groom 



Af];er%the groom comes > 
the «ext day the groom 
goes up (i»e* gets 
married)* 



Completive verbs that occur in main clauses are flashbacks referring to 
events that have taken place prior to the step being described* Completive 
verbs also otcur in t^emporal margins to denote a ma^r stefi boundary* 



10 Verb .Tense /Aspect In tatanai Discourse 



J 



Example 10 Illustrates the occurrence* of ^ a completive verb In a 
flashback: 



1. Na blla.' suda norlk6t poyo odou 

so when already arrived viien day 

kuaawln, na, nongoi o papa tod bala kifsoi do 

wilj.marry so wpnt PW take • side gro6ii FW 

usin, anampulu. 
money sixty 



So frtien the wedjding 
ho<i arrived , so 
the man's .side had 
gone to take the moAey 
the re » sixty 
(dollars.)* 



«3e 




After this paragraph-initial sentence the description of the' steps of 
wedding procedure begins* 

Example 11 Illustrates th^ u«e* of a completil^e verb in temporal margin: 



Nakaakan poyo bagu ino,* 
have. eaten when then that* 

iBogldang ' o bagu do idang 

puteout efoodeofferlng^Si^W then PW offering 

mlbobogOs 
(term) 



Wham "(people) have 
eaten (they) put out 
the food offering of 
the iilbobogo * 



The completive form nakaakan occurs at the beginning of a paragraphe 

Verbs with the prefix ko- also oectltt' In prepoaed temporal margin/ whefe 
.ko^ denotes an action that has Just beeik completed « 

Example 12 illustrates the occurrence of a verb vlth the prefix ko^: 



Kotudung poyo ponyupi^^ tumungkas o 

having •sate down when priestess beategongs PW 

nogii bagu* ^ 
?? then 



When the priestess has 
sat dovn > they will 
beat gongs # 



Explanatory paragraphs or ^bedded explanatory discourses that occur 
within procedural discourse contain verbs that are mostly stative or 
existential or express gotentiall ty* 
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Example 13 illustrates the typical verb fomis ^used ip ^uch^ an 



explanatory paragraph! * 

Kalau klssala* kusol in, na^ ukumon nu bala 
if has* fault groom that so Judged by side 

^ndu^ ^ kaa makasalakoi y 

bride . not can*go»up ^ 



If the groom has done 
something wrong > theri 
th^ bride's side will 
judge (him), (he) 
cannot ^ o up (to the 
^bride's houfee)* 



Verbs with 'the- pref fit Jki-, as in klsalla* 'has It fault', are stative or' 
depictive* The prefix makV ^-^jn makasalakoi 'catj go up' denotes possibility 
or ability^ here subject to th^ preceding condXion* 



4» Explanatory discourse 

Explanatory ^ or expository- dljrcourse comprises descriptions J 
explanations^ evaluations i and cooments* Fjirther study of this discourse 
genre may necessitate the setting up of subtypes* Explanatory discourse is 
characterized by the predominance of static. verb foirms* It is* therefore the 
most different fr<H& the other discourse types* Explanatory discourse is 
characterized by toplvC-commertt sentences* The story is carried * forward by 
topics,* or themes » rather than by events that are presented in temporal 
sequence* Anothfr distinguishing fe^ature of explanatory discourse is the 
use of hypothetical or factual examples and illustrations (Longacre 
1972:154)* Conditions and "their consequences constitute an essentiaJ^ 



element in . this 
pa rticl pants » and so 



As explanaL>ry discourse is static by definition, the cllne of verb 
ranking is r^^versed: what is most static in narrative discourse ranks 
highest in explanatory discourse^ No explicit^ cline will be presented here 
as the analysis is not ccmpleted* Verb forms in explanatory discourse will 
be discussed* here In terms of backbone^ background, and peak« 



discourse ^ 
th^ actor is 



type* Themes are more 
often a ^^neral person* 



Important than 



4rl Backbone • 

The backbone of explanatory discojarse consists of topics*. The narrator* 
presents an overall topic at the beginning of his story* Then he presents 
the Important points and elaborates each one further as he deems necessary* 
Topics in -Tatana explanatory dfscourse are mostly nominal phrases* Main 
topics^ are Introduced by " gii nopo 'tiiat-topic particle', ino nopo 
'that^tdpic particle' » or^ itl nopo *this^topic^ particle' * The topic ift* 
often followed by the particles or in, which denote defdniteness* 

The topic is followed by a comment which is either a nominal phrase or 
contains a verb phrase* Th^ verbs In the backbone clauses are existential » 
descriptive or stative* 
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12 Verb Tense /Aspect in Tatana Discourse 



Example 14 Illustrates the occurrence of a nonverbal clause on the 
backbone: ^ 



On gi 1 nopo 



uluts do 



and that topic * particle person PW ^ 

mamansung«aayang 1 do kon do 

perform.mamansung^aayang •ritual def FW say.FW 

boras ik on ' ul^n liulau* 
exorcise conn person Insane 



And as for tb^ person 
for vhon the nanansuti^ 
nayang ^ or exorcising^ 
as they say> is 
performed » (he la) an 
Insane person « 



In Bxanple 14 the topic iind connent are «onlnal phrases » %i^lch are 
linked by the connector on* 

Example 15 illustrates the use of an existential verb:. 



Ott. gll nopo lagl' ulun do patoi 

and that tO|||^c« par tide alao person FW dead 

• ^ "* 

bai^u In on aro sunangat nu ulun 

newly that conn there •is spirit of person 

polmpasl nokowaya^ do 11 nunc bong* 

ali^ has « followed .along FW vaa«burled 



And alao» as for a 
persofk who has newly 
died, there is the 
spirit of a living 
person that has gone 
alo%g and been burled. 



The existential verb aro 'there 1«* i« static in character. Its 
negative counterpart Is kolso * there is nqt'. 



nesc 



Descriptive verbs have the prefix kl~, a derivative affix which occurs 

ncKBinal roots. Adjectives » ^ich take the verbal prefix ng-> are also ^ 
rlptlve. 



Exaaple 16 Illustrates the us# of dfscriptive verbs: 



r 

|8cr 



Om gll 'nopo ulun * do untuk 

and that topic. particle person FW for 

monodlnding o bobanar ^ dogii ulun nulau 
make^wall FW really.well that' person insane 

i kldudung isio, kl si rung Islo 

def conn has. head. covering he has. hat he 

do klngargn do tudqng julang* 
FW has. name FW name, of .woven, hat 



And as for a person 
who Is making a wall 
really well against 
the Insane person » he 
has ai headcovering ^ he 
has ai woven hat > which 
has the name of tudung 
lulanft. 
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The 8tatlve verbs describing the condition of a person have the prefix 
poi(N)-^ , 

Exaoiple 17 Illustrates the use of a statlve verb: * 

$ Adat nopo Intad. do ^omotutuaan do As for the custom of 

custom topic. particle from FW> ancestors FW the ancestors} they 

. ^ . ' w say, (if) one has not 

kon, kaa nopo* nokongol 14anft do' gone and offered, food, 

say not topic .particle tias.gone offe^.food FW they say, (they, i.e. 

the ancestral spirits)* 

kon, polntudung sino do tana*, polntlngaa *. are sitting there on 

say Is. sitting there on ground' is. looking. up the ground, looking 




• NoncoBw^tive verb forms occur In explanatory discourse tctjlxpress 



customaryvction* Timeless aspect Mxms occur i^ the narrator's comments « 



Example 18 illustrates the use of noncompletlve forms on the backbone: 

Gii nopo ukuJi^n nu Gipun om As for the sentence 

that topic ♦particle sentence of Japanese conn given by the Japanese > 

(they) just gave an 
monyusub ani* do ulun do kampung sama^^sama* order to the village 
order only FW^ople in village together people to a sk for pigs 

and ask for chickens, 
mokitaak do bogok om mokitaak do manuk they sald» fof-their . 
ask«to»glve PW pig and ask«to«give FW chicken own food (l^e* for the 

Japanese soldiers). 

untuk kon nlslro ani' do anakon niro sondlri^ 
for say by* them j^ist FW food their self 



)< 



The nMCompletive veifb forms monyusub and mokitaak }constitute^ the 
contents oKj^he standing order* given by the Japanese. , ^ 

Example 19 illustrates the us^ of a timeless aspect form in a 
narrator ^s coDmient: t 

Ino no ampai aku dislro ^do That is> I put food 

that topic put* before 1 for*theiJ|FW before them to show 

that 1 severed 

rlnampung do ^nak ku do motuo do andu*. (family) ties with my 

severities FW child my PW oldest FW female oldest 'daughter. 

The verb ampai *put before* Is in timeless aspect form. This narrator's 
comment is part of an illustration of a food offering ceremony performed in 
connection with the oldest daughter *s wedding. 
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4«2 Background verba > ir 

. In this preliminary analysis, there were places In the data i^ere It 
was hard* to draw a dividing line between the backbone and background. 
Reasons, conditions, conments, and aapll float Ions are^ assigned to the 
background. They .contain noncompletlve and completive verb foras* 
Completive forms refer to actions which have been completed or need to be 
completed before' the action that. Is being described can take place. 
Completive forms also occur embedded In nominal phrases. Explan^j^ry 
discourse nay contain embedded procedural discourses* f 

* ^ « 

Example 20 llljustrates the u§e of noncomj^letlve fona In a narrator^a 
comment : 

Tapl Ino no. magagau akudo loin But that Is Jwhy I am 

but that topic. particle worry I FV not worried. Tor it Is not 

that (one) sees (it); 
tupo kp moklto, sarlta* anl* do komotutuaan » the ancestors only 
you. know FW see story only FW ancestors tell It Is like that,. 

they say. -> 



I 



do Ingkol kotte 
FW like* that -say 



The verba magagau and moklto are In noncompletlve forme 

Example 21 illuatratea the occurrence of coinpletlve verb forma: 

y , ^ — 

Om nalap poyo bagu nlslo girl tu aumangat nu And vhen ahe has got 

and got when then by.her that FW spirit of thft spirit of the 

I person vho had 

ulun nokowaya ' 1 om gumara* pobagu followed along t they 

person ha8efollo%red def «conn shout then shout and.e* 

isiro om**« 
they and 



In Example 21 the completive verb nalap occurs In the temporal margin 
of a sentence which describes the carrying out of a ceremony. The 
completive verb form nokowaya* occurs within a nominal phrase. 'Both verbs 
refer to actions that have taken place prior to that of the main clause % 

4».3 Peak 

The three Tatana texts' ettudied present some evidence for peaks in 
explanatory discourage In the Moglnum text one of the most Important Tatana 
ceremonies Is described and explained* The first part Is a procedural 
discourse > which Is followed by a description and expounding of various 
aspects of the ceremony. Heavy repetition and paraphrasing occur In the 
passage which stresses the Importance of correct performance. In anotheir 
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- ■ , ■\' ■ ,-. 

t«xt\ which describes three Tatana rituals » the main purpose of one, of the 
rituals is explained by using a collateral aontrast* 

Example 22 illustrates the use of paraphrase and repetition in marking 
peak: ^ * . 



1. Kaa nopo noi' gia* 

not topic •particle ilnlshed talk 

uluti mibobogo ^ om ponyubi i, - 

male .ceremony « leader and prlefatess def 



kosinduol 



do u-lun natatak 



in« 2* 



can .make. si<:kFW people left^behind that 

I no nopo I sabap nu ^ 

that topic, particle reason FW 

plnoturun ^ ^ komotutuaan, adat ditl, 
previous « generations ancestors custom this 

kaa po onuon bobanar^ kaa oyo mavaya* 
not yet taken in'.earnest not if follow 



polombuson^ kosinduol 



daml * , 



carried* through ^can .make .sick us 

ttokoujur. 3* Masalaan 

can .cause .illness inake.mi'Stake 

nopo ^ ataupun no ultm . kaa bagu 

topic « par tide or FW people not then 



maru^aru mopopupUs 



do adat dino, 



stable-?? carry. through* to. end FW custom ^that 



kosindiAol 



nlnl* do ulun natatak. 



4. 



can .make. sick also FW people left « behind 



Sabap po *gonol.tupo do ulun .mibobogo 
apropos of ?? FW jsale.cereisony. leader 

Jangan ponyupl^ kaa no majadl , koiso oyo iro. 
with priestess not FW succeed is .not if they 

5. Kalau moplnsalaan kolnl, makapatol do 
- If err ^ a.liltle can. kill FW 

ulun« 

people A 



1« If the male 
cereiBony leader and 
^ the priestess ^ave not 
finished their talk, 
that can cause the ^ 
people who are left \ 
behind to gfet ^siojic . 
2. That is the rea^son 
from the previous 
generations and 
ancestors as for this 
custom, IJ^ it Ijs not 
taken seriously^ , 1£ ijt 
is not followed and 
carried through > that 
can cause sickness for 
us, it can cause 
Illness # 3ii If 
mistakes are made , or 
if people^ who are not , 
stable are to carry 
through that custom, 
that can cause the 
people who are left 
behind to get sick ^ 
A. As ^or the male 
cereittony leader along 
with the priestess, it 
will not succeed if 
tW^ are not there* 
5. If (they) jer^even 
a little, tbat can 
kill people. 
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16 Verb Tense /Aspect ltr"fatana blscourse 



In Example 22 paraphrase is used in the underlined items in sentence 2: 

*if it Is not taken seriously, If^it is not followed and carried through*, 

and *caft cause to get 8ick> it <ian cause Illness', and in sentence 3: 'if 
people who are not stable are to carry through that custom* ' Crucial words 

or phrases are repeated, such as kosinduol 'can cause to get sick' in 

sentences 1, 2, 4 and 3> and masalaan 'make mistakes' and moplnsalaan 'err, 

make mistakes' in sentences 3 and 5* Paraphrasing andjtepetition serve' to 

highlight the necessity of , correct performance/^ the light of the 

implications « [f 

Example 23 illustrates the use of collateral contrast at peak: 



l%*Om blla' poyo gii ulun mulau i 
and when wh^n that person insane def 

naadan poyo om » gii no ^on katandaan do 
fainted. when conn that FW say sign FW 

naalap cT ttxi bobolian dogii sampai mokobonsoi 
, got ^FW bygpriestess that until . get«well 

koA* 2* *kaa nopo maadan, kon, do 

say not topic *partlcle f%b^t say FW, 

mamansung^mayang in om ^ kaa lagi' nokobonsoi 
' name * of * ceremony that conn not yet got«well 

y^ulun dino mulau « 
person that insane 



1« And wh«n that 
insane pe f gi ou ' has 
fainted, that is, they 
say, the sigp that the 
priestess has got (the 
spirit) so that the 
person can get 
well, they say* 2* If' 
(he) does not faint, 
they ally, during the 
mamansung mayang 
ritual, that insane 
person has not 
recovered yet% 



In the atfove example the second sentence is in collateral contrast with 
the first* The narrator^ uses this device in the culminating explanation* 



' NOTES 

* iTatana is ^ Dusunic language spoken by approximately 5,500 people in 
the district of Kuala T>6nyu in the State of Sabah in Malaysia* The material 
for this paper was collected in 1980--81 under the auspices of the Suamer 
Irfstitute of Linguistics. 

The paper is a result of a workshop conducted by Dr. Robert E. 
Longacre in 1982 at the study center of the Summer Institute of Linguistics 
at Nasull , Bukidnon, Philippines* I wish to thank Dr. Elmer Wolfenden for 
numerous helpful suggestions during the preparation of this paper. 
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Verb Tense/Aspect) In Tatana Discourse" "TT" 

' ■ t 

2Tiaele8« aspect hes the same form as Imperative: tero suffix in 
sublect focus, in^ object- focus, -1* In referent focus. When tlit root 

has (the honconoletlve aspect prefix ■o(nJ- or completive aspect pHfix | 
»o<)w>)-v the timeless aspect, like the imperative » has the prefix po(N)- or ' 

3The phonemes of tatana are -as f^Ilovs: p, t,*k, ? ('), b, d, g, m, n, 
^ (ny), ^ (ng),^, 1, r, w, y; i» u, o, a. / 

Abbreviations used in this paper are as folJfows: 

» " / ■ 

aux auxiliji^ry . * 

conn connector | • . " ^ 

class . classifier * .» 

def definlteness particle ' , 

OF object focus «. • v 

FW graamatlcal function word with wide range of meaning; author did 

not specify which meaning. 
?? gloss uncertain 

^Fui^ther study, is^ needed to determine whether. Tatana demonstratives 



function at discourse level indicating different levels of prominence. 
Interesting evidence has been found in .the Yakan and Same Bangingl 
languages of the Philippines. ^ 
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I. Introduction 

My vife^ Kathleen^ and I have ^een studying , the Sangir€ language of 
southern Mindanao and the Saranganl Islands for a little over two and one 
half years .1 During that time ve have made progress in understanding the 
gramnar of Sangir€< However , s'iqce ve still had some puzzling questions ve 
hopeVl a discourse approach to the granuar might be helpful. We wanted to 
know why* the shaker, when confronted with several gramatically correct 
choices of clause stru<?nire, makes the selection that he does. 

The problem discussed here vlll be the problem of focus or topic in 
Sangirg. One wpuld agree that if one did mot know the answer to this 
problem he would not be a very fluent Sanglr^ speaker. 

> ^ / ^ \ ^ . ^ 

We analyzed our texts In/chart ^form using charts adapted^ from Thuraan 
(in Grimes 1975:8Z~91) and Longacre-Levlnsohn (1977). This made it possible 
to s^ some higher levels or discourse rules. We checked our hypotheses In 
other text material *as well. The four texts examined closely included two 
folk tales ) one personal true account » and one historical account. Three of 
the texts are considered narrative and the fourth , the historical account) 
must be considered expository^ 

Discussion of foctiB in Tagal^og and San^ljr€ 

The non^Phllipplne language speaker Is 6ften bewlldejred by what is 
often called 'focus' In Philippine* languages. When learning a Philippine 
language he Is confronted with two or more grammatically correct ways of 
expressing somethings each placing something different in focus and 
requiring a particular verb morphology to show it« If focus is defined as 
'The feature of a verbal predicate that determines the semantic 
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20 Bllmlnating the Hoctjsi^ocus of Focus In Sanglr€ 



•relationship between predicate and its topic* (Schachter and Otanes, 
1972 :69^), jI^ow do we understand the semantic relationship? Or, if focus is 
defined as selecting a topic, by the same token, how do. we select a topic? 
We must look* at what goes on before or after the sentence In qvestlon, what 
is understood by. the , hearer and speaker* Put differently, we nusjc 
unde£at«ncf <Aat. is happening at the discourse level. 



To make it clear **iat we mean by focus we will illustrate with ^om« 
basic Tagalog sentences before moving on to the S'angirls data (Schachter and 
Otanes, 1972:69-70). - , 



Actor focus 
Object focus 
Object focus 



Buiiia4>asa ng dlyaryo ang rtltser* ^ 
\ \The teache^r la re^lng^ a news paper « ' 

Blnabasa ng titser ang diyaryo* 

•The teacher Is reading a newspaper e ^ 

Iblnlgay ng tltaer' sa Istudyante ang preaiyo< 
•The teacher gave the Iptudent the pri<e % • 



Dlr€ctton focus Blnlgyan ng titser ng premyo ang' Istudyante^ 

•The teacher gave the student a prize. V 



\ 



The ^ sane basic focuses will be lllustrjited in Sanglr€. A uijor 
characteristic jinSangir€ gramnar in contrast to Tagalog is the absence of 
a well-dt^f Ined narking in the noun phrase* The Tagalog ang or foqus topic 
marker is abs^t> the focus being shown only in the verb affixation* The 
nontopl^c tagalog marker ng^ (nang) for subject or object is also absent* The 
only nonfocus marker in SangirC is su showlits direction* This 'direction*^ 
called 'referent' by Jarifet Persson (197A)T includes^ both beneficiary and 
location. In Sanglr^ direction is focused %rith the normal nonactor focus 
verb affixation with an addition of -ang i (This is similar tQ the Tagalog 
an or the Yakan ah.) 



Sangire Samples of focus (For an overview of SangirS verb 
Figure 1): 



morphology see 



Actor Focus 

!• Kapetunang--ku naka-dingir^ I4ntue 
spouse^my pt .AF.able^hear explosion 

2. Kelleapa ia meng^aya lima-ku Ini? 
how I IncAF-get hand-my this 

Goal Focus 



Hy wife heard a shot 



How can J[ remove my 
hand? 



.1 



!• Ikaw nl-kiki-te-ng 



kima^ve ene* 



you pt*NA^blte^cpl-^of clam-^cs that 



That clam bit you * 
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2. Bo vavlhay-kxi nl--pa'-papi*Me~ng 

tften sister^my pt^NA'-caus-accompany-cpl-of 



And then Jose brought 
my sister to Kabura4i» 



Jose 8U Kaburang. 
Jose dir Raburan 



Then m^^ brother- In- lav 
an d my wife were 
brought to the doctor 
at Elisabeth Hospital* 



3» BS 1 pag€-ku vuru kap€tunang-ku 

then pm bro • In • law-my^ and spouse-my 

nl-vava-te su anu-ng . dokt6r€ su , 

pt •NA-carry-cpl <flr presence-of doctor at 

Ellsjabetlj Hospital* 
.^isabelth Hospital ^ ' 

V / ■ 

Direction Focus • ^ 



belief Iclaty: 

1* Blla la Ikaw, 1 Avuy, nga-teng^ku vatu If I were yo^, buddy, 
If I you pm buddy inc*NA*get-DF-I stone I would get a stone 



tutu kebi» 
lt(c«NA«8]iiash all 

2.. la T>l-pag-akalle-ng-u» 
I pt •NA-NA^tr ick-DF-you 



and smash all of it* 



You tricked me* 



3* Dadl nall€ngii-nall€ngu matatimad^ kamona And so for a long time 
and. so long ♦time- long .time old* people Jbefore the peopUe of old were 



1 sille rutun-ang 
pm they hunger- DF 



hungry (lit 
beneficiary of 
hunger) * 



By 'goal* Is meant what we In discussion of English would commonly call 
object with the exception of what we are here calling ^direction'. 
•Beneficiary* is the item to or for which an action is directed. Its state 
or location Is not changed as it can for goal. 

location: 

1* Kang€ll<§ vanua ini ondd vanua pupa-m€ng-ng Long ago, this place , 
before place this son place pp.NA^reslde*-DF my son, %re lived at 



i kaml ini ta apa bansa singgd. 
pm we.exc here no some tribe other 

2* Su t^ta t€tS-e nl-p^^rarlda-keng-u 
dir first first-its pt.NA-NA-flght-DP-of 

Kasila vanua Timbiang apeng-e Batlang. 
Spanish place Timbeang shore-its Batiang 



this place , there was 
no other tribe here. 



At the start the 
Spanish fought at 
Timbeang above 
Bal 
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verb type 


progreaalve 


Incomplete 
aspect n 


ccmolete 
aspect 


Intransitive 








active intransitive 








AF 


-uiir(intr) 


Clu t 


-in- 


DF 


••uir-(intr) 






-ang 


stative intransitive 






PF, 


ma- ( Stat) 


niuma-^ 


ma-* 


na- 


GF 


ma^Cstat) 


« 


-ang 


nlka 

%«*a^w^ 

-ang ^ 


PF 


iiir(stat) 








A88oclative2 








AF 




mume- 


me 




GF 




l-pSp€- • 


1-pe— 


mi-pe'* 


' DF 


* 


i-pip«-^ , 
-ang 


i-p€- 

-ang 


nl^p€* 
*-ang o 




(m^ — mag^ 


, p€ > pas 






Transitive 








AF 


aang^ 
m€ng- 


aunang- 


aang- 


nang- 


GF 


mang- 
meng- 


pupang" 


0-(pang-) 


nl-(pang) 


BF 


mang- , 
m^ng-"* 




-ang * 


nl- 
-ang 




mang- 
meng- 


pupatig 

* V 

. ■ ,1 ' 


0-pang- 
-ang 

» 


nl-pang- 
-ang 



Figure 1. Suomary of Sai\gir€ verb morphology 
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II. Wendel-Hale eligibility conditions . 

A very clear -discussion* dn determining what can be In focus In 
Philippine' languages was, presented by Dag Wendlel arid Austin Hale (1979) in 
an article entitled 'Eligibility for Topic and Focus in K^gan-Kalagan*,* We 
will be building on the Wendel-Hale conditions, applying them to Sanglril 
data and-ad4ing a rule that in conjmiption with the eligibility conditions 
will al^ljOw us to reasonably predict the focused item* ' * » 

I - - ; \ . . 

A , primary ^distinction to be /made at the out^set is that they tr^at 
preposed sentence topic as parallel to focus because of the similarity of 
the lists of* eligibility conditions they had arrived at, ^ereas I will 
limit my discussion to T^pcus because preposlng of sentence topic (or ^prd 
order) seems to function ^ith different constraints in Sanglr€* 

^ The following criteria are given by WendeJ^ and Hale for ellgfbillty for 
selection of a focused item: ^ ' * ' 

1* Give'^ns of the communicative situation: Only elements which ^ are on 
stage can be given focus* 

The next three criteria have to do with getting the element onto the stage « 

2* EllgiliyLlity to be focused liter is conferred- through nonfocused 
introduction in: ^ 
a, existential clause* 
b» identif icatlonal equatlve clause 
c* (other) nonfocused introduction 

" 3* Grammatical links to already eligible Items that also confer 

eligibility for focud are: 

a* link to an eligible possessor 

b* link to an eligible location 

c» link to eligible equatlve predicates 

d. link to eligible constituent of nominalized clause 

4* Semantic links to already eligible items confer eligibility. 

III- The 'HoldMip Story* examined ^Hule 5 

We will first examine the first persoti account of a hold-^up and the 
subsequent activity* ..(See Appendix A for complete interlinear text and free 
translation*) All nomlnals ' in transitive clauses will be put to the 
Wendel-Hale eligibility conditions* First, all subjects (patients or 
actors) in statlve or Intransitive claused are, I would expect » inherently 
in focus. However, such Intransitive subjects still need to b^ brought onto 
stage, unless they are already well known to the audience* In the Hold-up 
Story, the intransitive subjects did not need proper introduction because 
the story was told to me And 1 knew the participants, such as the 'we* in 
sentence 1, 'my wife* in sentence 4, •my two children* in sentence 6, 
•my brother-ln'-law' in sentence 6* 



/ 
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Potentially, intransitive clauses could have had locations in focus but 
this did not occur in our narrative and will not norinally be an option* 
Location focus will be illustrated in .the second text« We will now go 
through the Hold--up Text and illystrate the correct choice of focus « 
Numerous sentences need not be discussed here because they are intransitive 
so do not give us a choice for the focus^ item«. The reader luy wish to 
read the free English account of the story and refer to the interlinear 
vheti appropriate* 

The '^first sentence we examine presents no difficulty In applying the 
Wendel-^Hale eligibility ^conditions. 



A. 'M^^ wife heard a shot. 




I knew his wife (condition #1). I also knewl|il>K (condition #3), and she 
had been included in the 'we' of sentences 1 and 3% The shot could not be 
in focus because it was not yet a given (condition #1). 

After sentence 4 we have a series of intransitive and statlve sentences 
which give no focus selection difficulties. When we reach sentences 
19, and 20, however » we have clauses with two items eligible for focus* 
These illustrate tljat the Wendel*-Hale eligibility conditions alone do not 
allow us to determine the item for focus in all cases* 

18. 'They looked inside the house , and saw there were no people 
inside and there was blood inside*' 

'Tl^iey' ate .eligible by their introduction in an existential clause 
(sentence 16) and^ ^^louse' was introdx<bed in sentence 6 so it is also 
eligible (condition #2c)* 

To provide a' iiM^ians of selecting the item for focus when two or more 
Items are eligibly we will . add a rule for focus to the Vendel-Rale 
eligibility conditions; this will make it possible for the nonnatlve 
Sanglr^ speaker to make the correct choice for focus* 

Rule 5^ . 

If two Or more items aire eligible because of being given or 
because of having be^n brought on to stage by another means > 
the more thematic item is chosen for focus* It may be a^ global 
thematic -participant, prop or concept, or it may be a local 
thematic participant, prop or concept* 

Rule 5 is consistenl: with the findings of R. Kenneth Maryott in the 
related Sanglhi language of the northern Sulawesi area of Indonesia and the 
southern Philippines* He stated that» 'maintaining an unchanged topic seems 
to be a desirable end of Sangih€*' (Maryott 1977:93) There is generally a 
theme for each paragraph in the discourse* The speaker would try to keep , 
that theme Item in focus throughout that paragraph* At other times he will 
select the item for focus because it is thematic to the entire discourse* 
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In analyzing sentence by sentence It Is not always possible to predict 
vhat is the choice for focus in the' viewpoint of the speaker* Sometimes it 
Is only possible to understand the choice for focus upon c<impletion of the 
analysis of the entire text* Only then will it be understood what the 
global thematic items are and hov the local thematic items relate to them« 

If we look at the *Hold-up Story* (Appendix A> we see three major 
paragraphs. From sentence 1 to sentence 16 we see the actions surrounding 
the hold-up itself* Prom sentence 17 to sentence 60 we have the attention 
given to the wounded people » getting them to the hospital and treating 
them* From sentence 61 until the end of the story (which is. not given in 
Its entirety here)> we see the action surrounding* the le^al case* Each of 
these three sections Involve "different participants and different locations 
so are clearly thre^ paragraphs* 

Now we return to our question about why the house is in focus in 
sentence 18 as opposed to the people that came to assist* As polnte4, out 
this second paragraph is conc!^rned with the wounded people* The house Vas 
the place where they were wounded ('there was bloody inside'), and the 
people looking inside had expected to see these wounded people there* 
Therefore the house' is more thematic than the people coming to look inside. 
It Is a paragraph with the wounded people being the thematic participants* 

Now we ^11 examine the next two sentences tha-fe would have given us 
difficulty in unders tiding the choice for focus before having added Rul^ 5 
to the Wendel-Hale conoi^lons* 

19* *After they called (my sister and her child), my sister and 
her child came out*' ^ 



r 



20* ^Then they called me and my child**** 

They are eligible for focus* (nonfocused IntrodtArtion in sentences 16, 
17^ and 18)* Mj^ sister and her child are also eligible according to the 
speaker's pattern of assuming that I knew all his relatives Involved 
(condition #A or maybe condition #1)* Me is also eligible (narrator), as 
are his children, because of nonfocused Introduction In s^tence 8 
(condition #2c), and semantic link (condlirlon #4)* 

In sentence 19 and sentence 20 t the speaker chose to focus on the 
helpers who were not in focus in sentence 18* They are chosen for focus 
over the sp^ker and his child and his sister and her child , because the 
speaker and his' child and his sister and her child were not Injured and 
therefore not thematic '^participants in this paragraph of the discourse* The 
helper^ were more thematic than the other people in these clauses because 
they, had come to assist the injured -(Rule 5)* 

21. '•••we looked for a pumpboat to hire*' 

We was already on stage and eligible ^ but the pumpboat was not a ^Iven 
(condition #1), and hence not eligible for focus* 
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24* .'Th^n brother- in- lav and my wife were brought to the doctor*''. 

The givens are In focus (condition #1)* The actors vho brought them ko 
the doctor are not even mentioned* Since this is a paragraph about voimds 
and blood and wounded people » the patients are chosen for focus and not the 
people bringing them (vhom ve assume Includes the speaker)* See sentences 
10^ 11^ and 21 for previous references to wounded people* ^ 

25. * My wife's vounds were looked at.' 

(Condition #1 and Rule 5). Sane reasons as sentence 2A, 

27. * My brother- in- lav's wounds were looked at»' 

* X 

Literally^ *the Implied vounds on my brother-in-law* J Same conditions 
as sentences 24 and 25« « ^ 

♦ >' 
30* ^Then that wound was treated* * I 

^ Sam^ reasons as sentences 24 ^ 25 ^ and 27 * t 
37 • ^Then Jose had my sister brought to Kaburan.* 

Jqse is not a given and hasn^t been introduced^ so therefore is 
ineligible for focus* 

38* *A case was filed.' ^ ^ 

Focusing of case is a violation of conditions #1-4* Case was not a 
given or properly brought on stage and is found In focus* In the next 
sentence the speaker corrects his error b> properly Introducing the Item as 
nonf ocused : ^ 

39. ' She arrived In Kaburan and^she filed a case*' 

40* ^After she filed the case^ they returned again to Balut*' 

Case was Jiot eligible for focus (condition #1)* (This is not the case 
of the next psAgraph*) She is the sister of the speaker^ the wife of the 
wounded man who^ is the local thematic participant (and also the global 
thematic participant)* Therefore, had case been properly brought on stage 
It would still not have been the choice for focus (Rule, 5). 

42. ^Jose looked for Governor .' 

« — ' * 

Jose has been on stage earlier* The governor is not yet a given 
(condition #1)* 

43. and asked for help * ' 
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# 

At first this seems to violate o\ir conditions ^ Hel£ does not at first 
appear to be on stage, but the people seeking it and the ones that have 
been wounded , traveling , etc * are on stage . It is known that the 
brother^ln-^iaw is severely wounded* And, when people of little financial 
means have a misfortune, help is needed^ It is therefore a given of the 
communicative situation (condition #!)• Help is chosen for focus over Jose 
since Jose was a prop used to get to the governor who Is also a prop to 
provide help for the wounded people , the thematic participants* Help is 
more thematic than Jose (Rule 5)» 

44. 'The* governor said. . (condit;ion #2c). 

•..It would be good If Batantu could be brought to Davao to 
Regional Hospi tal ; * ^ . V. 

Batantu is the name of th0 brother-^in^aw so he is already on stage « 
(Sanglr4 custom does not allow the mentioning W a SanglrS person's name If 
he or she is an adult. The speaker had resislfedTup until this points but 
this is inside a quote so he is not the vlolatipr. Note, however, that 
non-Sangir4 people can be named ^ such as Jose, and later, Romi.) The actors 
were eligible for focus but the beneficiary was focused since he is a 
themiatic participant (Rule 5). ' ^ < " 

' . . ♦ he will be brought to Dadiangas.*. 

Same conditions as sentence 44, 



48. *When they disembarked from PAL the governor had 
his car. ' 0 



The 'his car' is an instrument focus and Is the prlmar^^f 
secondary focus understood to be the beneficiaries of the 
is something that doesn't happen every day ~ a ride in 
car! - and that could be why the speaker Just had to fo 
also be argued that It conforms to condition #4 as a compo 
which -has ^1 ready been brought on stage. This would mea 
have an ineligible focused item. Rule 5 allows us to chose 
governor, who has been put on stage (sentences 42 and 44 
nonthematlc prop. The person carried is maybe the mo 
participant and might be considered for sole focus> but It? 
help is a global (hematic concept, it being represented by the 
appeared in focus two times previous to this (sentence 19 
sentence 17, and sentence 43). 

53. 'The doctor wanted to remove his heel.* 




, with the 
ance. This 
^vernor'e 
it. It could" 
''of •help* 
,at we do not 
t over £he 
liut who is a 
important 
ould be that 
car. It has 



•The heel is new information but only a seeming violation of our 
con<)i^lons. (The heel is grasmatlcally linked to the brother-in-law> 
(condition #3a), but would It be normal to have been thinking about his 
heel w^ng^ it was heard he was wounded?) A sentence ^4nnlng with because 
follows., which provides the eligibility for the h«re^ This feature is 
acceptable in Sangir€. It does not need to be part of the same sentence. 
The doctor is not a thematic participant (Rule 5). 
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54* 'Bewrti^se there was a bullet — a fragment ciramDied Inside 
of his heel in the bone*'* 

This existential introduces the heel as well as the bullet 
(condition #2a)» 

58* 'There was a Maranao named Roml» his relative from 
Davao who sought him^t the hospital.' 

After being nu^de eligible by an existential clause « Romi is chosen over 
the wounded brother-in-law ('him') because the action of getting him out of 
the hospital is part of our global 'help' theme « (This Is the fourth time 
'help' has been In focus*) Romi is 'help' » and therefore a global thematic 
participant in this case (Rjule 5), 

59* 'Then he wtfs carried to Romi's house.' 

Both he (the brothet^ln-law) and Romi could be In focus hut the 
brother-in-law, the local thematic participant in this paragraph is chosen* 
'Help' has played his role again and we go on to see what happens to the 
local thematic participant (Rule 5)* 



Apparently the filing of the case in sentences 38-34r vas of a different 
nature or it Vas in a lower court » not the one in which the case of the 
third paragraph is being decided. This case is being decided in Dlgos^ a 
new location* Some of the same participants are involved as were in the 
first two paragraphs* The first paragraph had the speaker as a thematic 
participant, along with others* The second paragraph included the speaker's 
wife^ an injured personi ^along with the brother-in-law, as a themat^ 
participant. Now, in the final epen^ the speaker's wife ^ Is no longer a 
participant. The they here presumably, is the brother-in--law and his wife. 
They are in focus (sentences 61-63) because they are the local thematic 
participants, and, we finally see, the global participants because they 
have been thematic participants in all three paragraphs. In sentences- 64 
and 65 we have an embedded paragraph that has the witnesses as the^lpcal 
thematic participants, therefore in focus. They had been introduced in 
sentence 63 out of focus so were eligible for focus (condition '2c). 

iey filed a case In Digos.' 



62* 'When they filed a case in Digos for one month.' 

63* ' They got their witnesses.' 

64* 'The father of Kaya , Mays a , and Halimar were brought to Davao. ' 

65. ' They arrived in Davao and they were asked, '" Who did you see?** 



The 'Hold-up ,Story' continues but is not recorded herein as the st^ry 
to this point is adequate for our purposes* 
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Now we will direct our attention to examples from an historical account 

and two folktales, applying these eligibility conditions for focus which 

includes the rule for focus when two or acre eligible conditions are 

presented * * .. A 



IV. The ^History of Balut Inland* examined - Rule 6 

We discover in this discourse a new way of making an item eligible for ^ 
focus that in conjunction with the rule of selecting the thematic item for 
focus allows it to be in focus in the sentence introducing it. We will call 
this Rule 6, 'Eligibility by introduction*: 

•a speaker may put an element in focus before it is formally 
introduced. It is then reintroduced in a second clause as a 
nonfocused item.* 

This technique is not frequent and may be used as an introduction to an 
entire discourse or may signal a new paragraph in the discourse* It 
Introduces what is coming and tells you what item is to be thematic. 

* 

Eligibility condition #6 is used to Introduce the thematic Item^n this 
historical account* 

The viry first sentence tells us this is ar exposition about the place 
Balut Island* A narrative about the people on the island is Intricately 
woven through the exposition^ and may even take up most af this discourse 
even though the introduction tells us it is really an exposltlone See 
Appendix B for the free translation of the entire discourse « 



1« Rang^lld vanua Inl ondd vanua 
longeago place this my* son place 

pupa-m^na-ng 1 kaml Inl ta apa bansa 
ppaLP-reslde^DF pm ve^ex this neg some nation 

sInggS • 
other 



In the old days, this 
place, my son, we were 
the only ones residing 
in this place , thare 
were tio other tribes* 



This tells us that the place, Balut Island, is thematic In thla 
exposition* After this introduction the story really starts* 

2, Nap^Sld 8u vanu^ inl t^tabe bansa There were only two 

pt. Stat. situate dlr place this extent natloh tribes situated herei 

The first was Blaan 
nap€ld slnl dallua 3. Ikalsa Vlllang the second Sangll. 

pt. Stat. situate here two flrst^ Bllaan 

Ikadua SanglrS. 
second Sangll 
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Now the speaker has formally, by use of eligibility condition #2c 



#3> put the place on stage ^ since /nere represents place # 



and 



4^ Deng su yupung.inang^yupung taya 
still dir ancestors not 

nl-ka-^pa-mina-^ng'-u Kasila deng tay* 

pt«HA-NA.LF-re8id€-DF*-of Spanish still not ' 

ka- pa ^mena-ng-u k€bi ba ns a « 

inc*NA-LF-reside-DF--of all nation I 



^ The place was still 
/for xhe ancestors to 
reside in I, not the , 
Spanish and all other 
nations to reside In* 



Place is the primary glolml thenajt^ ^^^'^ft ^^^^ exposition, as 
concept ) and the aiain participants , the Sangil anc^altw^B are the secondary 
global thematic item* Therefore, place is chojBjpn tor focus (Rule 5)*^ 

Sentences 1^7 are an expository paragraph with place arid ancestors 
thematic* Sentences 8-^10 are a paragraph about the Spanish .attack *on the 
place and the ancestors * 



8* Nallengd sad bd^u ene s£ng-kall€ta 
long* time again after-of that one-sb*vhen 

matatiitad€ sini nl-^rumj^^keng-u Kasila* 
pi* old* person here pt«NA-attack-DF-of Spanish 

9* Vanua ini adi naka^p^pate^^ng Kasilli 
land this well pt*able-destroy-of Spanish 

10% Su titi-e ni^pi^rarlda^keng^u Kasila 
dir start-its pt-M-fight-DF-of Spanish 

vanua Timbiang apeng*-e Batiang* 
place Tlmb^ang shore-its Batiang 



<8) A long time aftei^ 
that ^en the old ones 
had -been here a long 
time the Spanish ^ 
attacked them * 
(9) Well, the place 
was destroyed by the 
Spanish « (10) In the 
beginning the Spanish 
fought at Timb^ang 
aboye Batiang * 



Here we have followed the conditions* The Spanish might be considered a 
given in the communicative situation of the Philippines* Most of us know 
they were here and by semantic link could be put on Balut* But it is the 
ancestors that are thematic* Both in this paragraph* and in the entire 
discourse, they are chosen for focus over the Spanish* By the same toketi, 
place as thematic concept is, chosen over the Spanish in sentences 8 and 10 
(Rule 5)* 

The Spanish are now definitely eligible for focus because they were 
previously introduced out of focus (condition #2c)* 

At this point the embedded narrative continues with a series of small 
paragraphs introduced by s^ngkallfetilu •whereupon'* (This is only one of 
several ways of signalling paragraph break In Sangir€*) 
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In the paragraph con«ist4Ag of santences 11-17 t)l6 Spanl8>> are the 
-theaatio participants. 



11. S«ng-ka-lUtiu na-ll|ngii ' 
one-sb-^^ pt-long « tine 

ni-p4-rar€da~u Kasila yuru SanglrS, 
pt.HA-KA-fight-of Spanish and Sangil 

Vll\ang» Kasila ta nang-atu. 
Blaan Spanish neg pt.AF-wln 



Whereupon'^ the 
Spanish) Sangll, and 
Blaan had bejsn 
fighting a long tiae, 
th« Spanish could not 
VIA. 



The paragraph continues with their going and aaklng a fort in another 
place, the Spanish being the choice for focus over other itans. 

We shift back to the ancestors in focus with singkalUt^u signalling a 
paragraph ^talking about a particular ancestor. 7^ . 



18. S€ng-ka-ll€tdu napia padiang su Maullung 
one~sb-irtien pt.gpod ntarket dlr Maullung 



take 



ni-padiang koano kaaona matlaadi. 

pt-«arket religious, leader first old 

19. Kidd ni-sinapan-eng-u Kasila se. 20. 
and. so pt .NA-shoot-DP-of Spanish there 

S4ng-ka-siaapan-eng-u Kasila koano, 
one-sb-shoot-DP-of Spanish religious. leader 

J 

uanga and! s^poto u waktu-ne nl-pan-lnapang , 
about aaybe half of hour-its pt .NA-NA-shoot 

taya ni-ka-rino-ng 21. taya na-llesi; 
not pt.SA-lU-hit-DF neg pt.stat-vouod 



(18) Ubereupon there 
Has a decent a^rket at 
Maullung where the old 
religious leader 
before wfpt shopping. 
< 19) And so, the 
Spanish shot at hia 
(beneficiary focus) 
thepi* (20) When they 
slmt at hia 
^wneflciary focus), 
for, half an hour they 
shot (goal focus )4 
they did t^t hit hia 
(beneficiary focus). 
(21) He was not 
wounded. 



The koano in santence 18 could be In focus froa the start' because the 
audience knew that ther* is always a koano on Balut. The aodlfylng [ 
ad jectivei first and old help pin do%m wl^lch koano was aeant. 

Sentences 22-28' coaprlse a paragraph %rlth the Spanish as theaatlc 
participants and sentences 29-34 coaprlse a paragraph with the Aaericans as 
theaatlc participants. Thus, the Spanish and Aaericans are chosen for focus 
In the8< two paragraphs over other eligible iteas with «he exception of the 
cases where the choice is between the local theaatlc participant, the 
Spanish or the Aeer lean, and the global theaatlc concept place , or theaatlc' 
participants ' the ancestors . For exaaple the Aaericans are In focus when 

sentence 31 



they get rid of the Spanish (sentence 32), but in 
this place are in focus. ' 



people of 
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» 

The story concludes with a long expository paragraph about the people 
living on Balut Island today (sentences 35-65)/ Because it* is an 
expository paragraph it contains mainly stative clauses about the resident 
Sangil^ Indonesian, and Visayan* In making further statements about these 
peoplesfand Balut there ia#use of transitive clauses, however % To analyze 
the choice of focus in these cases we would have to go beyond the scope of 
t^ls paper v^ich is concerned with narrative discourse « It Is hypothesized 
however, that the same constraints would be followed for determining focus 
in expository text as would be followed in> narrative text* The difficulty 
in this particular text would be tha.t there are many embedded paragraphs, 
some quite small, only one sentence in length (sentence 59)* Each of these 
paragraphs, or what we might simply Qall •statements*, would Have its own 
thematic that would be preferred for focus « 

We will no^ further Illustrate our focus rules with a brief examination 
of two folktalesf 

■ ■ (• - 

V. Th« * Story of the Monke/ and the Kingfisher' examined 

This is a folktale about a monkey plucking all the feathers of a 
kingfisher dn the pretext of delousing him as they are on their way to 
gather ^shellfish on the reef* The monkey proceeds alone because the 
kingfisher is incapacitated* The monkey gets his just deserts when he gets 
his finger caught in a clam shell* 

a 

1* I Uba vuru 1 , V€ngka i Monkey and Kingfisher , 

pm Monkey and pm Kingfisher pm these two, w*nt to get 

^ shellfish* 
d€diia*nl ^^^^^^ climalleng mang-^puray ) 
3p.dual-these\pt*go inc*AF-get* shell fish 

This introductory sentence gives us the two main characters in the 
story who are, without question, now eligible for focus in .the story* The 
introductory selfitence also plays an important part in the 4ventline of the 
story as well as introducing the main participants^ The main participants 
are Introduced in&ediately as fdcused Items, rather than as nonfocuaed 
items or as the subject of an existential clause* This octurs in three of 
the six folktales in my corpus* It could be asi(umed that in the folktale 
genre the main participants are in the communicative situation and do not 
need to be brought on stage* It should also bet pointed ou^ that when they 
are Introduced in focus in an introduction sucA as this they are the 
subject in an intransitive sentence which could be thought of as a lower 
level of focus than an object that is in focus in a transitive sentence* 
There is no choice as to what to focus upon in an intransitive sentence and 
it Is often not expedient to back up and introduce the item in focus 
formally via condition #6* 

2* S^ng-ka-dal leng 1 d€dua-*ni dimenta Upon their going, as 

one^sb-go pm 3p*dual-thi8 pt*arrive these two got on ^their 

r way they deloused each 
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su dalleng n€-ka-kutu 
dir way pt^ref-delouae 



other* 



The ({uestion of who is in focus is neatly handled by the reflexive form 
of the verb* Both participants are thematic* 



3« N4-bella i Ubd, I kav-ko kattona 
pt-say pm Monkey pm you^^olJl first 

kutu-^ang^ku i, Avuy, kung-e si 

inc*NA*delouse--DF-I pm friend said-Sp dir 

V€ngka* 
Kingfisher 



Monkey said, 'I will 
delouse you first, 
friend »^ he said to 
Kingfisher. 



At this point how is the focused item chosen? Couldn^t the aionkey have 
said, *1[ will delouse you first?* This would seen plausible,^ but the 
storyteller knows the kingfisher is the prominent participant in the story 
as Is realized in tl^e plot development « The kingfisher is about to be 
wronged by the monkey* The kingfisher is the one that ends up on in the 
end when the monkey is pleading for mercy with his hand caught in the clam 
shell. . , ^ 



18. Kldd na~ki-t€ang~ke i Ubd ^ si > 
and •so pt-^req-leave-cpl pm Monkey dir ^ — 

V€ngka 19* N€-*bella» 0, i Avuy, ii 
Kingfisher pt--say oh pm friend I 

dumalleng mang^£mpuray« 20% Kall^ti 

incwgo inc%AF-get ♦shellfish when , 

b6~eng ni-ki-t€ang i Ub3 n€-bella-te 
after^of pt.NA-req^leave pm Monkey pt-say^cpl^ 

1 ViSngka ^ kung i Vingka«%« 
pm Kingfisher said pm Kingfisher 



(18) And so Monkey 
asked permission to go 
from Kingfisher. 

(19) He said,- 'Oh, 
friend, I will go get 
shellfish*' (20) After 
Monkey asked for 
permission to leave 
from Kingfisher , 
Kingfisher said. 
Kingfisher said..* 



This is in the paragraph (Sentences 6-23) iiBmdiately following the 
plucking of the kingfisher ^s feathers* In this paragraph there is dialogue 
about the monkey leaving » and the kingfisher realizes his feathers are 
plucked. The monkey is in focus J^n asking his leave (sentences 18^19) as in 
this brief embedded paragttepti he is thematic* In other cases in this 
paragraph when a choice of either participants for^focus is available, the 
kingfisher is chosen^ as he is the global thematic participant (itule 5). 

The monkey does finally leave* A singka-^dalleng X!upott going*) in this 
case signals the paragraph breaki A key element in the story is given in 
only three sentences » 
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24-26. ' Singka (upon)-RQing Monkey chances to meet a claa. And 
so» upon doing this, he ends up In the mouth of the clam. Well, 
the clam bit his Index finger . * 

His Index finger Is new Information but Is part of hlm ^nd the logical 
item an Inquisitive monkey would put Inside a clam (condition #3a). 

At this point the kingfisher's feathers have had time to grow and he Is 
able to fly and look for the monkey and see the monkey *s miserable 
condition as he wastes away. Prom this point oK he is thematic and is the 
choice foR focus even though he and the ttonkey^ arc both eligible. 

Again* the eligibility conditions for focus as well as the rule for 
thematic items have been helpful in allowing us to understand the choices 
for focus In a text. 



VI. The 'Story of Muntlanggalla's Obedience' examined 



This Is a beautiful story with the theme of the rewards of obsdience* 
Initially I had thought It a story of a 'Person who becomes a. fish*, but 
after analysis I prefer to give it a title that Is related to its theme. In 
the story an older child falls to follow orders regarding the care of his 
younger brother, Bayungbadudl , and the mother berates the older son, named 
Muntianggalla. He is given a chance later to show obedience In the care of 
the younger brother and again in following her instructions regarding a 
dugoni^ 'sea cow' that will be found. In the meantime she turns into a 
dugonf^ , having first hidden Jewelry in her stomach which turns out to be 
Muntlanggalla's reward for following her instructions* 



^ 1. PlJ vavSkeng 1 Muntianggalla vuru 1 
is story pm Muntianggalla and pm 

Bayungbadudl . 
Bayungbadudl 



There is a story about 
Muntianggalla and 
Bayungbadudl . 



2. Nang-<^mpuray 1 nang-e. 

pt.AF-get. shell fish pm mother-Sp 



Their mother went- 
gathering-shellf ish . 



Innediately the three main participants are made eligible. The first 
two by existential, their mother , by semantic link (condition #A). Even 
though these three characters might be well known by the folktale hearer, 
it is appropriate also to put them ott stage at the outset. 



J 



3, KldB 1 nang-e *na-kJ-e Vinl (3) And so, their 

and. so pm ikother-3p pt.AF*able-get-cpl fish mother was able to get 

.fish roe. (4) And so, 
tangg^ 4. Kldd t sle na-pulle^-e b6-u she went .home after 

roe and .so pm 3p pt-go.home-<:pl after-of getting shellfish. 

(S) She arrived, at the 
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nang--4iiipuray 5* Dlm^nta su valle i houa^ and sh6 cut up 

pt*AF-g€t*sh€llfish pt^arriva dir house pm that fish roe t 

sie ni-vika-^na^te kini tangg€ ane^ 
3p pteNA--cut-3p-*cpl fish roe that 

In sentence S the tvo items eligible for focus are the mother and the 
fish roe* We need to understand \A\y the focused item switched from her to 
the fish roe* The story continues from this point with the mother smoking 
the fish roe and the mother telling Huntianggalla not to let Bayungbadudi 
have any and then her leaving to get water. Knowing the ^heme^ of obedience 
that is developing (before we did) the speaker chooses to focus something 
that might be said to symbolise disobedience « As soon as the mother *8 back 
is turned^ Bayungbadudi cries for the fish roe (sentence 9) and 
Huntianggalla feeds it to Bayungbadudi (sentence 11) • The mother returns 
^nd berates him about what he has done^ 'What I forbade you was not to get 
it * (sentence 21)* Thus^ in this paragraph (sentences 5-22-) > the fish roe 
Is the preferred item for focus oyer one of the global participants, the 
mother. This illustrstes that the concept obedience i* more thematic than 
the participsnts* The fish roe is a crucial prop involved in this global 
theme* * 



23. Kall^ta i sle bd-eng n€-bella si 
when pin"3p after-of pt-say dlr 

Huntianggalla 24. kelle nl-lekese-te 
Huntianggalla like. that pt.NA-open.3p-cpl 

karuvu-ng-e 25. nl-ngH-e-te manga 
blanket-of-3p pt.NA-get-3p-cpl pi 

pake-e, slngslng, vSka, slng'kll^t voting. 
Jewel ry-3p ring bracelet anklet earring 

soro, 26, Kkll€ta bd-eng n^teng-palla's* . 
necklace imen after-^of pt.becooe- Jeweled 



(23) After she had 
spoken to 

Huntianggalla like 
that , sh e went In her 
room and (2A) she 
opened her blanket 
(25) and she got her 
Jewels^ rings . 
bracelets » anklets » 
earrings an d 
necklaces . (26) After 
she )>ut on the. 
jewels... 



Rer 'l^lanket and her jewels are a graanatlcal^link (condition #3a), so 
we can weakly argue that the anther's blanket and jewels are eligible. But 
why should they h4 chosen over her to be the focused Item? In looking at 
sentences 23-25 we see they are really only one sentence. (They were 
divided, for analysis.) Since the jewels only appear In this one sentence 
and the Introductory subordinate clause In sentence 26 this does not 
^represent justification for something being in focus over a main 
participant In a sentence In a paragraph. In the context of the entire 
text we later find out, however, that these jelrals are thematic. They are 
the very reward for the ultimate obedience of Huntianggalla. ^After she 
puts on the jewels* Is a subordinated clause that Introduces her speech to 
Huntianggalla about the Instructional to him concerning bringing 
|ayungbadudl to the beach «rtten he cries so he can be nursed. It Is never 
said on the eyentllne that the jewels are put on. This clause serves a 
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loaded purpose for a subordinate clause in that it makes the jeVels 
eligible for focus after the fact according to our eligibility condition #6 
and elfglbllity condition #2c - nonfocused introduction, i^le focusing Is 
a foreshadowing of soAtethlng to appear at the conclusion of the story, i.e. 
the jewels. The . Jewels are thus a global thematic, prop, tied to the global 
concept of obedience. We don't have to rely on the weaker gramatical link 
rule with this explanation. 

We will sum up the Story, The mother says a dugong 'sea cow' will be 
found and the boys are to req.uest its stomach. The mother ^^es off #nd* 
'becomes a fish'. (Actually a dugong, which is interpreted culturally as a 
kind of fish by the Sangir€.) When the time comes Muntlanggalla goes to the 
beach with Bayungbadudi and requests the stomach. Stomach is eligible 
because It was brought on stage In the conversation with hi« mothmr. It Is 
chosen for focus over the main participant as It Is a global thewElc prop 
at this point; it contains the reward for his obedience. Th^ open Che 
stomach and there are all the Jewels and 'these two brothers go ho«e'. End. 

K 

Throughout the story In other cases not cited the eligibility 
conditions with Rule 5 are followed* Examples cited were ones that would 
have been difficult before the present analysis. 



VII. Concluding remarks 



, We have undertaken to show how the Wendel and Hale conditions for 
eligibility for focus combined with a general rule for focus (our Rule 5) 
make it possible for us to reasonably, predict what should be chosen for 
focus in Sangtr^ narrative. It can be argued in response to oun approach 
that it is easy "^to make 'predictions' after the choice has already been 
made. What we have discovered, however, is that knowing what the speaker 
knew, we understand why he made the' choice he did. Re knom i^hat Is coming 
and can select the proper item for focus. A basic difficulty is tha^ he 
knows what can be brought on stage with the participants. Only as I better 
understand his culture will I be able to predict what he caries with him. 



NOTES 

iThe data for this paper was collected during the time, my wife Kathleen 
And I studied Sanglrg, from October of 1979 until June 1982. The two 
folliitales referred to in this report were provided ,J)y R. Kenneth Maryott 
who has also researched the 'Sang ir€ language. Th« Sanglrg, a Muslim people, 
live on the southeastern coast of Mindanao along the Saranganl Bay, and 
also on the Saranganl Islai^ds. The language is closely related to the 
Sanglh^ language of Indonesia. These two languages have the same origin 
among the Sanglr Islands of the Sulawesi Sea. 
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\ This report was produced in a workshop conducted under the leadership 
of Dr^ Robert Longacre at the study center of the Sumer Institute of 
LlnguJ^stics in Bukidnon^ June 14 to August 14^ 1982 « I am grateful to Dr« 
Charles Peck for consulting with me and guiding me through the organization 
of this paper « 

See ^Grammar essentials - Sangir€\ mst for grammar details not covered 
in this pape.r« 

The following are the abbreviations used in this paper: 



able 

AF 

BF 

Cl 

cau8 

cpl 

cs 

DF 

dlr 

emph 

GF ' 

I 

inc 

Inst 

Intr 

LF 

NA 

neg 

obi 

PM 

pm 

PP 

pt 

ref 

req 

sb 

Stat . 
ve.exc , 
3p 

Spelling 



-11 



abilltative 
actor focus 

beneficiary focus , * " 

reduplicated initial consonant 

causative ^ ^ 

completive particle 

contrastive statement particle 

directional^ focus 

direction (includes location^ benefactive, time) 
emphatic marker 
goal focus 

first person singular 

incomplete aspect ^ | 

Instruisent ^ 1 

intransitive ' ^ 5 . 

locative focus 

nonactor. focus 

negative 

obligatory marker 
patient focus 
persop marke<r 

past or present progressive 

past tense 

reflexive 

request ^ 

subordinating clause marker 

stative 

first person plural exclusive ^ 
third person singular 



/#/ vide phonological variance 
/?/ glottal stop 
/I/ flapped 1 



2This is a veak transitive verb type* Although it may have an object, 
. * it often 'aasociates^ with an object to become an extended verb« Example: 
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lit n^Tbella--ng Sanglr£« 
I inc *AF^8peak-of Sangil 



I speak Saagll# 



3Hale and Porter (1977:84) cite a main participant maintained 
periodically in focus throughout; but at the lower levels ^rtlclpants In 
focus for each section « 



APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A 

The Hold-up Story Text ^ . * 

1« Su tawng s^rlvu slyav rasu pltumpuo 
dlr.year 1,000 9 100 70 

dua 1 kami na-tullls€ su Klplngg«ng« 2i 

2 pm ve*ex pt*stat-hold»up dlr Klplnggang 

Su vuang Mayo bayntl ocho su r€bi-ng > ^had€« 
dlr ittonth May 20 8 dlr nlght-of Sunday 

3« Purlmotong 1 kaml vaviav 

first ' pm ve*ex afternoon that 

meman-^pu^g su d€ar£« 4« Bd manga alas jes» 
pp«AF-pound dlr yard then about hour ten 

kap4tunang*^ku naka-dlnglr€ l^ntu* 5# Bd 
«ife-my pt*able-hear explosion' then 

ta nangga naka-dlnglr€ lavd» l^ntu 
^neg long pt«able*^hear many explosions 

sinapang* 6* Ani**ku d^llua m$-*ta^tlki. su 
gun chlld-*my 2 lnc~pl-sleep dlr 

valle vuru lpag€**ku 
house and bro*ln*lav-my 

7« Bd i kaml na-songkar€« 8« Ijl 
^ ~ then ^pm we«ex pt *stdt-arou8ed I 

dlmangeng-ke su valle dlngahg-ku-^te 
pt*go%up**cpl dlr house companlon-^my-cpl 

an^-ku yakang 1 Dlndu* 9. Kap^tunang^kii 
chlld-my older pm Dlndu ' wlfe^-my 



1. In 1972 ve vera 
held up In Klplnggang « 
2« It vaa the 
twenty-eighth of May 
on Saturday night* 
3* Earlier that 
afternoon ve had been 
pounding rice In the 
yard« A\ And then, 
about ten, my vlfe 
heard a shot« S« Then, 
soon after, lots of 
shots vere heard, gun 
shots« 6* Mjr tvo 
children vere sleeping 
In the house and so 
was my brother"- In- lajg^ 



7* Then, We were 
aroused* 8^« 1^ went up 
to the house with my 
oldest child, Dlndu* 
9» )^ wife wetft up 
also with my younger 
child, Danny* 10« And 
then, she was wounded 
two times* 11* Then, 



\ 
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J 



dinarngeng*-ke lay dingang-e~te ani--ku 
pt-go.up-opl also coittpanlon-3p-cpl chlld~my 

tualli I panl. 10. isle nalle«€-e 

younger pm Dani then 3p pt-wound-cpl 

dallua llese. 11. Bd lay ip«g€-ku 

two wounds then also brother. in ♦law-my 

Ik 

nalles^-e mapu-sa kalav6-u llese, 
pt-wound-cpl eleven amount— of wound. 3p 

12. Bo ikaml tlmang-ke vava su 
then we. ex pt.ran-cpl below dlr 

s^abikafng vatu su d,ldur-<i sasl. 13. Bd 
behind-of stone dlr beside-of sea then 

kall€ta lav8-e l^ntii ii vuru ani-ku 1 ' 
when jany-cpl explosion 1 and^ chlld-my pm 

Dlndu klnayang-ke su Vatuhandlng^ 14. Andl 
Dindu pt.swlar-cpi dlr Batugandlng maybe 

manga s^ng-ka-ullasi id ute dlm^nta 
about one-sb-hour I then pt. arrive 

pay* ene sabap^ madawng. 

sane. level there because deep 

15. Bd dlm^nta pay ene li 

after pt .arrive same. level there I 

n4-kumblnl-te su sfindlrang-u vatu. 16. Bd^ 
pt .NA-hlde-cpl dlr b*hlnd-of rock then 

♦ 

manga' ala una-ng ribl andl pli-e panavang 
about hour one-of night maybe was-cpl help 

bdu lune. 17, I sllle labl mapuo 
from interior pm they more.tfian ten 

k«lavd-*e. 
amount-lts 

* 

18. Bd nl-anda-ng-ke-ng-sllle 
then pt.HA-look-OF-cpl-of-they 

davng-u valle trf-te tawmata-ne vuru plJ 
inside-of house neg-cpl people-Its and was 



also my 

brother-in-law was 
wounded eifeven times. 



12. Then» we ran 
down behind, a rock |)y 
the sea. 13, Then, 
when there were many 
shots 'I^ and my child 
Dindu swam to 
Batugandlng. lA. was 
maybe about one hour 
getting over there 
because it was very 
deep . 



15. Then when I 
arrived there hid 
behind a. rock. 

16, Then, maybe about 
one at. night, there 
was help that came . 
from the Interior. 

17. They were about 
ten people. 



18. Then they looked 
Inirlde the house and 
saw there were no 
people inside and 
there was blood . 
Inside. 19. After 
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dara su dawng-u valle, 19* Bfi i sllle 
blood dir ingida--of house after pm they 

n4ng-£nggar^ sim^bang vavlnay^ku vuru anl-e 
pt*AP-call pt.go.out slster-my anA child-3p 




su valle« 
dlr house 



20* Bd 1 sllle ning^^nggari 1 
then pn they pt«AF-call pa 



kadinl-ng taran^ dinging 1 sllle sakaeng 
we*two-of family vlth pm they boat 

pay su ""Vatuhanding. 

same .level dlr Batuganding 

21. kall^ta ttavkad€ 1 

' then when morning pm 

pag€-ku pid llese 1 kaml 

brother. in « la v-my had wound «3p pm we«ex 

nCnded-e^ pambotS nang-arklla kallSta 

pt ♦AF**seek-cpl pumpboat pt.AF*-hlre ^en 

naka-bd pambot^, ilaw^ 1 kaml 

pt.AF.able^get pumpboat friend pm we*ex 

alleng--e Santo Nlnyo. 22. 1 kaml ni-bud 
^name-its Santo Ninyo pm we.ex pt-leave 

bdu Klplnggang alas nueve. 23. I kaml 
from Klplnggang hour nine pm we.ex 

dlminta su Lajangas€ alas dos 
pt. arrive dlr l^dlangas hour two . 

24« B5 1 pag^-ku ^ vuru 
then pm brother * in* law-my. and 

kapitunang-ku nl-vava-*te su anu^ng 

wlfe-my pt .NA-brlng-cpl dlr place-of 

doktor^ su Elisabeth Hospital. 25. Bdu 
doctor dlr Elisabeth Hospital after 

dimenta day ene nl-^anda-^ng-ke llese 
pt. arrive up there pt.NA-look-DF-cpl wound 

kap€tunang^ku dallua singkay pll ambulll su 
wlfe^my two whether Is bullet dlr 



they called » my 
and her child ca 
of the house. 20^ 
they called me and my 
child there In 
somebody ^s boat In 
Batuganding. < 



21. Then when it was 
morning my 
brother'-ln^law had 
wounds I we sought a 
pumpboat to bite. Then 
. we got a pumpboat, 
friends Its namie was 
Santo Nlnyo. 22. Ife 
left from Klplnggang 
at nine* 23* tfe 
arrived In Oadlangas 
at twelve* 



24^ Then my 
brother^ 1 n-^ law and my 
wife were brought to 
doctor at Elisabeth 
Hospital. 2S.. After 
they X0) arrived up 
there wife's two 
wounds were examined 
to see wiiether there 
were bullet fragments 
inside. 26. Ai^d so it 
happened that therc^ 
was none. 
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davng-e. 26. Kld% ta apa. 

Inside^lt and* so neg some 
» 

27. nl"-andA-ng su 1 

then pt*HA^look'-DF dir pm 



pag€-kue . 28 e S«b«p€ 1 sU plii lU 

brother* In tjav-my because pm 3p ha« wound 

lavo llesM mapu-sa kalavd^e* 29* Pii 
many weund-3p eleven amount^lts la 

ambull^ 8u dawng-e. 30. Bd » 
bullet dlr Inslde-lt then 

nl-undan-eng-ke lles^ ene. 
pt.NA-treat-DF.cpl wound that 

31-, Bd su law-ng Isinlng kap£tunang-ku 
then dlr day-of Monday wlfe-my 

n^-balll-e saii su Balut. 32. Taw r€bl 
pt-return-cpl again dlr Balut three night 

1 sie sinl. 33. U su Lajangas4. 
pB 3p here 1 dir Dadiangas ' 

3A. DiB€nta su » La jangas^, 35. 1 
pt. arrive dir Dadiangas pm 

pag^-lcu mallasay kar€ngang. 36. Bd 

brother. in. law-ay critical indeed then 

ii n4-balli sau su Balut vuru vavlnay-ku. 
I pt. return again dir Balut and slster-ny ^ 

37. Bd vavinay-ku 
then sister-my 

ni-pa-papi-e-ng Jose su Kaburang. 

pt.NA-cause-accoapany-cpl-of Jose dlr Kaburangs^ 

38. Ni-pa-p€-payl^ dlnanda. 39. DiaSnta 
pt.HA-cause-RA-file case pt, arrive 

l' sie su Kaburang lie-payl^ diaanda. 
pa 3p dir Kaburang pt-flle case 

40. Bdu n^-payl^ 1 sille saO su 
after pt-file pa they again dir 



'27 . IThen ay 
brother-in-law* s 
wound was exaalned 
257 because he had 
many vounde; there 
were aleven* 29* There 
were bullet fragments 
Inside It* 30 • Then 
that wound was 
treated • 



31 • Then on Monday 
my wife returned again 
to Balut e 32 e Three 
nights she was here* 
33, I was in 
Dadiangas e 

. J 

34 • When my 
brother-in-law arrived 
in Dadiangas, 35. he 
was very critical. 

36. Then j[ returned 
again to Balut and so 
did ay sister * 

37. Then Jose brought 
ay lister to Raburang. 

38. She filed a case . 

39. She i^nt to 
Kaburang to file a 
case. 



40. And then after 
she filed she returned 
to Balut. 41. We(two) 
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Balut« 41* I kad^ni n^^balll saii su 
Balut pm we • two ptTeturn again dir 

Lajangas^* 
Dadlangaa 

42 » Bd Josa n€n-4ai si Cube mo 43* 
then Jose pt«seek dfr Governor 

nl-dorong. panayarig^ 44* >1 , Guberno ikapia 

pt«NAi-ask help then pm Governor good 

Batantu vava^ng su Davo su 

y maybe pm» Batantu inc«HA*^carry-DP dir Bayao dlr 

Rljonal^ Hospital sabap^ Rl:jonal Hospital 
Regional Hospital because Regional Hospital 

guberno tatahuang'-e • 
government owner- its ' 

45* B^ n^-beilang Jose su vavinay^ku, 
then pt~say Jose dir sister-my 

vava-ng > su Lajangas^* 46 ^ Bdu 

Inc.carry-DF dir Dadiangas after 

Lajangas^ sumake PAL su ^Davo« 47 « I sille 
Dadiangas inc* travel PAL dir Davao pm they 



returned to Dadiangas 
again* 



42* Then Jose looked 
for the Governor and 
43* asked for helj^* 
44* And the Governor 
said ^It would be good 
if Batantu could be 
brought to Regional 
Ho^plt^l since Regional 
Hospital is a 
government hospital* 



45* Then Jose said 
to my sister, 'He will 
be brought to 
Dadiangas** 46« After 
Dadiangas he would 
take PAL to Davao* 
47* They would- take 
PAL to Davao* 



-pXL su Davo* 
pt* travel PAL dlr Davao 



srimake 
tr 



48* Dlm^ta su Davo - Guberno su 
pt*arrive dir Davao Governor /dir 

landlng-ke 49* Tatumpi 1 sille su PAL 
alrport-^cpl arrival pm they dlr PAL 

ni~pa-sake-te-:ng Guberno awtu-^ne* 

pt*NA^lnst-travel-cpl-of Governor car-3p 

50* Dlm^nta su Rijonal Hospital* 51* 
pt* arrive dlr Regional Hospital. 

Na-^paki-undan-eng-ke 1 pag€-ku* 
pt*8tat-reg-treat-DF-cpl pm brother * in* la w-my 

52* Gaed4 taya mapla llese* 53* 
but neg good wound *3p\^ 



- 48* When they 
arrived in Davao the 
Governor was there at 
the airport when they 
got down from the PAL 
plane* 49* The 
Governor had them go 
in his car* 

50* They arrived at 
Regional Hospital* 
51 * And it was 
requested that my 
br o t he r- 1 n- law be 
treated* 52* However » 
his wound was not 
gotp'd* 53* The doctor 
wanted to rempve his 
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Kapu-ng doktor)^ nga^-tang pakele^ 

inc*NA^want-of doctor lrfc*NA-get^DF heel •Bp 

54 « Sabap€ pla ambull4 na-s^dil su dawng 

because la bullet pt^stat-pack dlr Inside 

u ipakele su durl*-ne. 55 • Kay 1 

of heel;3p dlr bone-Its but pm , 

pag€-ku madl* 56* Sabape 

brother • In* la w-my lnc-not%want ^ because 

kung-e, Mat§du doktor€ salllua-ng-u plastlk€* 
sal<H3p hurt doctor «:change-DF-of plastic 

♦ , 

57 • 1 siye nadl • 

pm 3{> pt •not .want 

58 • Bb kall^ta labi-te s^nr-buang su 
then when over^cpl one^month dlr 

« 

dawng u hospital pid-e Maranaw alleng-e 1 
inside of hospital was^cpl Maranaw name-Bp pm 

Roml n€nde4 si sle su hospital 
Roml pt*AP-^look dlr 3p dlr hospital 

gakad€ boO Llanaw* 

relative •Bp from Llanaw 



heel* 54* Because 
there was bullet 
fragment crammed ^ 
inside his heel In the 
bone* 55* But my 
brother-in-law didn't 
want that# Because 
he said» 'It would be 
painful if the doctor 
exchanged it with 
plastic •' 57. He 
didn't want to* 



58* When he had been 
In the hospital over a 
months 'there was a 
Maranao named Roml 
Ompar from Lanao^ his 
relative who looked 
for him in the 
hospital* 



59* Bd 1 sie nl-vava-te su , 59* Then^he was 

then pm 3p pt*Nfc-carry-cpl dlr brought up to this 

\ ^ Roml Ompar 's house 

valle*-ng Roml sabap^ llese^ napla-te* because his wound was 

house-of Roml because wound-rBp pt •stat«good-cpl all right* 

60* However^ there 
60* Gaed^ deng pli ambulll ^u dawng u were still bullet 

but still Is biUlet dlr inside of fragments Inside his 

body* 

avi-e * 
body-Bp 



61* Bd 1 s'ille n4-payllng dlmanda su 
then pm they pt*AF-flle case dlr 

Dlgosl. 62* Italleta 1 sllle ni-payllng su 
Digos ' whjsn they pt.AP-flle dir 

.DigosI s^B-buang^ 63, bd ene «d sllle 
Digos one-nonth after that pa they 



61. Then they filed 
a case in Dlgos. 
62 r Wh«n they had 
filed in Dlgos for a 
aonth, 63. th*y got 
their %pitne88e8.^ 
6A . The fathers of 
Kaya , Maysa » and 
Hallaa were sent to 
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nangi-e saksl 1 sllle. 64, I yamang 

pt.AP-get-cpl witness pn their pn father 

1 Kaya, 1 Maysa, 1 Rallma» 
ptt Kaya pa Maysa pn Balliia 

nl-pa-papl au Davo. 65. Dl«$nt« 

pt.HA~cau8e*>accoapany dir Davao pt, arrive 

su Davo nl-klvo-ng~ke , Isay nl-kaallaw-ng 

dlr Davao pt.HA-ask-DP-cpl who pt.NA-see-of 

kamene? 
you.pl 



Davao. 65. They 
"arrived In Davao and 
they were asked , * Who 
did you see?* 



1 



/ 
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APPENDIX B 

History of Balut Island, free translation 

1. In the old days, my son, we were the only ones residing In this place , 
there were no other ttlbes* 

2. There were only two tribes situated here. 

3. The first was Blaan, the second' Sangll. 

4. The place was still for the ancestors to reside In, not the Spanish and 
all other nations to raside In. 

5. All other nations did not reside here* 

6. Two nations were situated here - Sangll and Blaan. 

7. And 80, for a long tine the people of old were hungry^ (lit. 
beneficiary of hunger) » . 

8. A long tine after that when the old ones had been here a long time the 
Spanish attacked- them . * ' . 

9. * faell, the place was destroyed -by the Spanish. 

10. In the beginning the Spanish fought at Tlmbeang attove Batiang . 

11. thereupon, the Spanish, Santgll and Blaan had been fighting • long time, 
the Spanish could not win. 

12. They went home. ^ 

13. At first the Spanish were at Haullung. ! — 

14. Then they o^ltuat^d at Maullung. ' /. ' 
^^^y JBsde a barracks. . ^ \ * 

16. That Is the fort there above at Maullung. 

17. A long time after the fort was finished. It fell apart. ; 

18. Whereupon there was a decent marI6^t at Maullung where the old religflous 
leader bei^re went marke'tlog. 

19. And so tihe Spanish shot at htm (ben. focus) there. 

20. When they shot at him , (ben. focus), for half an hour they shot (goal 
focus), they did not hit him (ben. focujs). 

21. He was not wounded, (stative) 

22. Therefore, the Spanish stopped shooting at that religious leader . 

23. Whereupon, the Spanish stopping like that, the Spanish were able to 
. live here in this place. 
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4. 



2A. 

25. 
26 » 
27. 

28. 
29. 
.30. 
31. 

32, 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37.' 
38. 
39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 



Well, the Spanish resided 
Va vontuve . 



tn Walaavilla there, laX< 



er up there" at 



the residents 



43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

•48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
S^. 
54. 
55. 
56.* 

57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 

61. 

62. 



The name of that Spaniard that lived here was Sabldel|a. 
And so there were s-tilllnot many nations after those ipanlsh. 
Whereupon, the^ Spanish were gotten by the AnerlcanX(8tatlve) . This 
place was glveri again to the Sangll nation. 
It was not gotten by the Spanish, (statlve) 
It was not gotten by other nations, (statlve) 
Since ( someone ) helped with the Spanish. 

If the Americans had not "arrived f rom"* America the Spanish would have 
finished defeating the peoplt^ of this place . 
Whereupon the Americans arrived and sent off thp Spanish. 
And 80 this place became to (statlve) the Americans - the ruler holding 
mostW the world. " 
It was the Americans already. 

Well then left (statlve) for us, the followers, were these Vlsayans. 
The Vlsayans were new. 

'The Indonesians were new also. ^ • 

This was the start of our place, • 

The situation is that at this time the people that are 

were not given their desire but instead they got what they wanted. 
They got their happiness - the Indonesians, th^ Vlsayans. 
The place was glve\ over (stative) to them. 
Because it was really difficult for the people at first; 
have any schooling, they were (as) blind, they were (as) 
were Ignorant. 

They even gave their yards and fields to the ones tricking them, since 

they said they were their brothers. 

And so for a long time we were deceived* 

These Vlsayans, >they now were the owners of 'the place. 

We had our place, it is no longer our place - it's tfieirs. ^ 

We were oyeiftome by the people, that arrived getting (our .land) for 

nothing. 

These scattered the Sangll and scattered the Blaan% 

They became the owners. " 

They became the rulers. ^ 

Therefore, these Sangil people did not have a lot of wits. 

( They ) do not kill people. 

(Thejr ) do not enter evil work. 

Since the Sangil are small (weak) people. 

The Sangll are a cowardly peot>le. 

But there are still many others that say they wouldr kill (crush) this 
Sangil nat^l on since they say the Sangll are evil. ' 

But the situation is that the Sangll are a cowardly people, they do not 
do evil . 

They do not murder since they are not lilte 



they did not 
deaf^ they 



J — vi.'c, a.-'c iivn. those Other nations. 

Those are the ones that murder people. i 

The Sangll did not murder anyone , but their land was aeized. 

Well, at this time we do not have any land since they got it all 

(statlve). 

Just a very little went to the original residents. 
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0. Introduction * * 

i .. 

tavrence Reld has postulated three common nominative topicl markers for 
Proto-Philippine, and he has discussed the various functions of such 
markers in certain Philippine languages that retain more than a single set 
of topic marking morphemes (Reld 1979). The present paper describes the 
common topic markers of Sindangan Subanun, a southern Philippine language 
In which the occurrence of topic markers ki, i^, and su is governed by an 
interplay of factors: the lexical components of the forms themselves, 
clause structure restrictions, and two features from the discourse system 
of the language: the clear marking of thematic or textually prominent noun 
phrases (NP'8)2 by ki, and selection of su or 1 fibpendlng on whether the 
refe^Mt.of the NP Is wlthirt the spatlal-temporal'^ame of reference of the 
speakeVw or outside that frame of reference.^ 



1. Kl^, a discourse pfrtlcle 

When the topic marker ki introduces a noun phrase, it unambiguously 
marks the phrase as thematic or textually prominent. Frequent use of kl has 
been noted In the setting of stories, to mark characters or props that are 
to become crucial In that discourse. In the body 6f a story, once theme has 
been established, kl is usually used Isore sparingly, but as the story 
progresses, liberal use of kl is also found in accounts of conflict 
situations and at the climax of the story. In hortatory, expository, And 
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J 

procedural t€xt8» abstract themes that are crucial are set off from 
supportive subjects by use of the kl markere* 

Since kl is the topic marker of highest texjtual rank^ its use 
supersedes all other distrlbutioQ^ rules^ both low level grammatical and 
semantic; it occurs in - any construct ion » wherever discourse gravMr 
requires marking of than e 



Example of ki marking theme character: 



Naa» kl gadi* kenl, minangay mellgu* diag Nov, this king went to 

nov TM king this vent toebathe there take a bath in the 



lairas (ublg. 
body river 



river • \^ 



Example of ki^ marking thematic prop: 

Sa^ nda^ nlu suunay, kigS bastunku kinl> In case you dldn^t 

if not bveyouepl knoim IM my^rod this kno» it> this sceptre 

* of mine has very great 

metaas gupla ginunganene poverse 

high very lts«pover . # ^ 

Example of ki marking the«M of repository text: . 

Sug betad dig pemulungan, nda* peksama, pu* kl Procedures at 
TM custom TM hospitals not be « same for TM hospitals are tiot all ^ 

the same^ for 

hospltll^ nda* peksama su ngalanene hospitals are not all 

hospitals not be « same TM theirenHi&es of the same kinde 

* . 
Example of kl marking theme of procedural text: - 

/ 

Peksaaken nilan kl gelalen^ megdlun They are asking me 

asked by^them TM thingecalled molding about the thing called 

pottery making* 

gulen* ^ 

clayepots 
p 

For a discussion of kl marking theme in hortatory discourse see Robert 
Brichoux (this volume) «6 ^ 



2« as a granatical marker ^ 

The 1^ topic msrker Introduces MP^s in the >^edicate position, of 
equatlonala^ and its occurrence in those constructions is governed ^y--^^ 
clause level grammar « The clause structures which govern the occurran<Se' of 
i^ Include clauses which equate tvo HP's» clauses vhich equate a pronoun and 
an NP, as well as e^lstentials^ pseudo-clefts and) with one exception, 
Interrogativese 
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In the examples that follow, it may be noted that the topic ^ market J. 
introduces or identifies NP*s with indefinite or *new* (as opposed to 
given) referents, subjects which are not considered » in Ausdn^ Hale^s 
terms, ^eligible for focus^ (eligible as topic) in many Philippine 
languages*^ It is the semantic exponent *new' (as opposed to one of the 
semantic 'components of su, given, see Section 10) that allow* the 
occurrence of 1^ NP*s in equationals% By contrast, Philippine languages such 
as Sanglh^, lacking new vs« old topic markeri, normally Introduce ^new^ 
subjects out of focus, or In constructions such as the equatlonals listed 
in the previous paragraph, but without a topic marker (see Light body this 
volume)* 

Example of 1 as predicate of a KP + MP equational clause: 



Sale tawan 1 mlbllln dltug sekayan.* 
one person IM left there boat 



One person was left 
there In the boat*** 



Example of i^ as predicate of a pronoun + NP equational clause: 



***kitu 1^ gina^en* 
that TM its*mother 



**«that one is the 
mother* 



Example of 1 In existential clause: 



***duun pa ^ gina^en* 
ext still TH hi8*mother 



**nda^ldun ma 1^ gsan dlln*** 
neg*ext ep IM food there 



* * *he still had a 
mother* 



***there Is no food 
there* «• 

Example of 1 in the pseudo question of a pseudo-^clef t sentenc^t: 



S 



»*lin leak plgdelendemu sug diwata«** 
what only TM thought * of * by* me TM spirits 



***all I thought about 
was the spirits* * * 



In interrogative clauses asking the qifestlons *iiho\ *what\ *whlch\ 
^%^y\ or *how\ the topic NP is marked by 1^* However, In interrogative 
clauses asking 'where' or 'how much', the topic marker su /is used (see 
Section 3)* 

Examples of 1_ in interrogative clauses: 



* • * ta ' taway dun ngalanmu? 
what person anph TM your *sg« name 



***what (lit* who) is 
your name? 



• **ia* ma laung Ij^ bian getukan dun? 
what ep rsp IM way guess anph 



*>*what did they say 
was the answer to It 
(riddle)? 



Tanda' beta 'en dlnl? 
where TM its* child here 



Which one (lit* ^rtiere) 
of these is the child? 
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Ta* ma 1^ peglngkudingkud dun 
why ep 1M sit tlng« around anph 



tu gulu gegdan? 
ntui head ladder 



Why was he sitting 
around at the -top o 
the ladder 
rthreshoW)? 



Ta' ma j[ kaalap nilan dun, 

vhat yet TM abl«. to. be. got ten by. them anph 



How could they get 
' theitt^ nhen ^hey irere 
now stone? 



batu me na? 
stone ep then 



3% Su as ^ given* topic marker ^ 

Just as clause grammar prescribes the occurrence of JL MP * s as 
predicates Of the equatlonals Illustrated above ^ so the su topic marker Is 
the norm in the subject slot of equatlonals and relative clauses^ as 
introducer of preposed topics, and as topic marker in *^ere* and *hov 
much* interrogatives* MP^s with su marker always have the semantic 
component « 'given \ and it Is evidently' this fact which prescribes its 
occurrence In these surface structures « *Given* as used In this jpaper 
refers to ir^ormatlon that is not only familiar to the speaker and hearer 
as part of their shared experience^ but also in the sense of lAat Ellen 
Prince (1979:268) calls 'saliency^t 'The speaker assumes that the helarer 
has or could appropriately have some particular thing* • tin his/her 
consciousness at the time of* hearing the utt.erantt; ' Subjects of sentences 
(as opposed to predicates) normally contain given ^l>QSormation« and are 
marked by su ^ 

Example of su as subject of an NP + NP equational clause: 



Asa kana * ds sia gulangan su 

but not ep hopefully forest TM 

t inaunen « « « 
farmed »by» him 



Yet wKat he had farmed 
was not really forest 
land««« 



Example of su as subject of a Pronoun + NP equational: 

it 

«*#iin ma sug tlnalu* mlbiniya* na gupia« ee^lt is what is 

It ep TM called behind already very called already being 

very far behind* 

Example of su as pseudo answer of a pseudo-cleft sentence: 



«*4iln 1 mlk^suun dun dlnita su nga 
who iM made«known anph tOeU8«incl TM pi 

Mirikan\i« 
Americans 



*lt was the 
Americans «^o made it 
known to us* 
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^Example of su «8 subject of a relative clause Introduced 
by t.he universal quantifier, (whichever, wherever, etc»):8'* 
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din laung su engayanku^ naa dltu laung Wherever I go» then 
wherever rsp TM place.IegOeto now there rsp you go there^ too. 

amu* 

you •pi 

Su NP as introducer of prepoaed topic: 

Su ngag sundalU) misebu'an llan^.. As for the aoldiera^ 

TM pi atoldiers surprised thty they were surprised^.. 

Example of su as subject of a 'where ^ Interrogative claus/: 

Uu> Pusung, aln ma Irii su guliu^u.*/? Pusung, where are your 

0 Pusung where ep ep TM your .sg. visitors visitors..*? 

Example of su subject of a 'how much' interrogative clause; 

. . .pekineeganku sa' santa' sug ...I want to hear what 

listened. to. by*me whether how.much TM its price HLs. 

r 

la^ga^en* 
it 8. price 

4. Su and j[ as remote and immediate markers 

Sindangan Subanun displays a feature similar to^what Grimes (1975:46-7) 
has called 'scope' ^ by which in Subanui? each NP in an active or descriptive 
verbal clause is referred to either *as Innediate (within the 
spatial-temporal range of attention of the speaker at the t*ime of the 
utterance) or remote (pKysically absent ^'^or removed in time by being past» 
future » or Irrealls). 1 

Grimes refers to s^ope in the Oksapmln language of Nev^uinea, about 
which Helen Lawrence says |(1972:311> 314): 'Every narrative has a vlein>oint 
in sp^e with referenced to ^ich all activities in it are viewed. Every ^ 
setting has its imaginary boundary.^ Another language cited by Grimes in 
this regard is Jibu of Nigeria (Crimea 1975:46-7): 'The third kind of 
referential shifty scope change^ is like the efrect of a zoom lens on a 
camera. It changes the area that is under attention. Bradley's Jibu teitt ' 
includes an example of zooming in from an overall perspective to a closeup> 
with a corresponding shift in reference. In Oksapmln^ viewpoint is marked 
in the verb morphology^ and locationals are selected in agreement with the 
appropriate viewpoint. In Jlbu» scope affects participant reference. 

In a Philippine language, Isn«g, Rpdolfo Barlaan (1977:113) noted that 
*ln factual narrative, the focua marker is appropriate vhen the denoted 
Iteii la visible to both speaker and hearer-' Similarly^ fo4 Caaiguran 
Duangat Thctaaa Headland , and Alan Healey say (1974:24): *Nonper8pnal 
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particles contrast as to present and absent* By the terms 'present* versus 
^absent* we mean several things* Present can mean» in contrast to absent: 
alive vs* dead, known vs/ unknown^ general vs» specific, actual vs. 
nonactual, In view vs* out of view, present iV tf^ vs. past In time, mass 
nouns vs* singular nouns. The present analysis owes a large debt of 
gratitu<t^ to the work. of Barlaan and ^Headland, whose Insights corresponded 
cl6sely to coonients made by my Subanun language teacher, Entong Anulay, 
that a su phrase ^would mean that the event had tlWppened^ a long time ago, 
or far away, or was to happen in the future', ^rtrlle an 1^ phrase would mean 
that 'the two of them (speaker and hearer) were right there, facing each 
other'* Weins (forthcoming) fully describes the same feature in* Kallnga; 
however the distribution of remote and immediate forms differs someirtiat In 
the Kallnga and Sindangan Subanun djsta.^^ 

The point of reference /rom which immediateness ot remoteness is 
calculated in Su^nun is the speaker, or the speech act.. Thus a 
storyteller, relating fiction, has as his point of reference himself, ai 
the time and place of his telling of the story.. Accordingly, topics in the 
story are referred tp with the appropriate 'remote' markers. But when two 
characters in the story discuss Items in full view at the time of their 
fictitious conversation, that conversation then becomes the reference point 
of the'ir discourse, and they use ^Itiimediate^ markers for items present, and 
remote markers for items outside of their physical environment, or past pr 
future in time. In nonf let ional , narrative remote forms are similarly used, 
unless the narrator speaks of subjects in the immediate 'here and now'. 
Most everyday conversation is thus within the iamediate system of 
reference. Procedural, expository, and hortatory texts contain a 
preponderance of remote forms, but nonnarrative genres may also refer to 
situations in the speaker's immediate context. In which case immediate 
forms are used. In nonnarrative genres there are also many occurrences of 
the equationals and otiier structures listed in Secftions 2 and 3, * ^ere a 
separate system of surface rules governs the distribution of topic markersi 
Examples -of limnedlate and remote reference appear later; before they can be 
given, an intersecting semantic criterion, def inlteness,. must be discussed. 

S. Su and 1^ as definite and indefinite markers 

In the clause types of Sections 2 and 3, surface rules governed the 
selection of topic markers which occur with NP's, regardless of whether the 
refei^ents of those NP's were within immediate or remote scope. In active 
verb clauses and descrlptives , however , the criterion of scope is 
operative, along* with two other dichotomies: the given^new parameter 
discussed in Section 2 and the concept of definite-indefinite (see Chafe, 
1970:186, McF&rland 1978:151-155). 



6. Su and 1 in verbal clauses 

t 

0 

Figure;^ 1 sunmariz^e the distribution of topic markers in active verb 
clauses:^ Numbers In the boxes of Figure 1 refer to examples, which will 
follow. Within remote scope, the su topic marker is used only for referents 
that are both definite and given. In a story In which the trickster hero, 
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Pusungy buries food and then fools a visiting sultan into t^nkli)|s he can 
find food wherever his magic, staff hits the ground » Pusung first thinks to 
himself that he will have his mother help him pound the hulls of all their 
rice and slaughter all their chickens and pigs* At this point the chickens 
and pigs are remote^ from the t|torytelleV*s viewpoint » aild , are marked by 
su. 





Definite, 
, given 




Definite 1 
new 


Indefinite,* 
given 


indefinite, 
new 


Remote 


su ^ 
(example 1) 


(no^ examples) 


i^ 

(<gtample 4) 


(example 5) 


Imnedlate 


+ deictic 
or modified 
(example 2) 


+ deictic 
or sfodlfiei' 
(example 3) 

^ 


.(no 

examples) * 


(no 

examples) 



Figure 1* Su and i^ in act^ive verb clauses 



(1) w.mldelendem ni Pusung, talu'en tu 
\ thought ntm Pusung said # by. him ntm 



«.«Pusung thought he 
would tell his mother 
to pound all their 
gina*en, gela*en begasay su& lumaun da palay rice and slaughter all 
hls*mother all«used pounded ^ all 



ep rice 



nilan, muka' gela^en pentltl'ay sug lumaun da 
their and all.u^ed slaughtered TM all ep 



their chickens, and 
their pigs;ll 



manuk, muka* babuy nilan. 
chickens and pigs their 



. In the next sentence, Pusung goes to his mother and instructs heir about 
the chickens and pigs, %ihlch are now In the lamed late environment of 
Pusung^s conversation with his mother* Note the use of ^ + delctics: 

(2) Laungen, Ina*, gela*enta bluay He said, ^Mother, 

he.said Mother all#used«by*us«incl pounded let*s pound all that 

rice of ours, and kill 

Ig palayta kin , mufca' gela^enta all those chickens of 

, TM our •Incl. rice that and all^used^by^us. incl ours, and those pigs«* 

p^ntlti'ay Ig aanukta kin, . 

slaughtered IM our .Incl* chickens those 



sanpay ngag babuy kin , 
including pi pigs those 
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Example of J_ + deictic with lmiedlate» definite, new topic: 

(3) Ul, yattu ngag 8und^» daap nlu Hey, you soldiers, 
her.you.pl pi soldttrs seized by. you\ pi arrest that fellow... 

. 1^ getaw kla. ^ 
TH person that 

Example of i plus modlfler»(N is possessed) with 
Imedlate, definite, new topic: 

(4) ....mlull' ' na dun !_ "^...my hunchback is 
Is. being. healed already anph TM being cured. ' 

bektutvi. . ♦ 

my. hunchback > ' 

» 

Example of 1. with remote. Indefinite, given topic: 

(5) ...sa' menamal da 1_ getaw dl -...If people work hard 

if do. intensely ep IM people ntm to Increase their 

standard of living in 
kepe bagel dl ketubu* dinlg begu ketubu'ay the present 

increasing ntm living Ij^re new living generation. 



nenun . 
nowadays 



Example of 1^ with remote, indefinite, new topic: 

(6) Naa inalap J_ gikam baluy Then they fetched a 

then fetched TN sleeping. mat mat .material sleeping mat woven of 

100 strands of baluy 

megatus... leaf... 
one. hundred 

Su and _1 in descriptive clauses 



Selection of su and In descriptive clauses is governed by the 
remote-lnmedlate and def inite-lndef i'nlte parameters; the given-new 
distinction does not appear to be operative, probably because the topic of 
a descriptive clause is subject rather than predicate, and therefore 
usually contains given Information. Another difference between descriptive 
clauses and active verbal clauses^ Is that with lomiediate, definite 
» referents In descriptive clauses, no deictic occurs. 12 
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Definite 


Indefinite 


Remote 


su 

(example 1) 


(example 3) 


Imnedlate 


1 

(example 2) 


no examples 



Figure 2. Su and in descriptive clauses 

Example of su with remote^ definite referent: 

(1) •••pu* melaifcten pelum duun 1 teefor It will then he 

for bad then «t TH bad if there is 

someone who is not 
mekslmawl\ melaat su ginaanen* convinced ^ and he 

Is « unconvinced bad TM hisebreath/entotion feels badly« 13 

Example of with iianediat^, definite referent: 

(2) ««*melengas pa dig penepetenmu «««my clothes are 

good yet ntm' your «sgi» clothes IM better than your 

^ clothes « 

penepetenku» 
my* clothes 

V- *■ . 

^ Example of i^ with remote » indefinite referent: 

(3) «**gembagel 1^ sala'en dinaan* ^ •♦•he has committed 

large TM his « sins toward ^me great offenses against 

me* 



8* Remote and ivaediate scope in time margins 

it 

Time margins are Introduce^ by a topic marker only when the reference 
is to prior time (hence^^ remote In scope from the speaker); the only 
occurring topic Introducier is su, the remote scope marker* 

Sug bekna^ nda' pau p8naw» delendemanku maa* At first, before I 
TM first not yet* I left my* thinking like left^ it was as if I 

were afraid* * * 

niin mendeku**. « 
this I*am*afraid 

Time margins^ referring to present or future time contain either no 
introducer • at all^ or a conjunction such as sa* '^rtten', selian •while*, 
etc* Ufithin ^he time margin an active verb clause frequently occurs^ and If 
the topic of this clause refers to the sun (i*e» a position of the sun, or 
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time of day» In the Subanun reckoning), the marker Is 1^ (linoi«liTte range) 
Otherwise, It Is su ( remote )♦ 



Examples: 

* . « mbuus na , sa ^ niekt u gendav , 

later then vhen at«zenith TM sun 

lebu ' ay dlag dagat ♦ 

vou Id » be « thrown there sea 

.^•laak nda* tagad mateng sag pasad 

but not yet reached TM apfH>intaent 

nami, sug dlplanu, mlnateng na dlag 
our»excl TM airplane arrlve^^ already there 

landing » 
airstrip 



«««later that day, 
when it i» noon, he 
would be thrown into 
the sea* 



««»but when the 
agreed-upon time had 
not yet come, the 
airplane arrived at 
the airstrip* 



9. Additional surface rules 

9«1 Su as topic of postposed apposltlonal NP v 

A postposed NP may occtir In apposition to any NP or pronoun in the 
clause to which It is postposed « Whether or not its referent is topic, the 
postposed apposltlonal NP is topicallzed, and the norm for Its topic marker 
I a su • 



Naa mitlmud ilan dlag balay, 
now gat herded they there house 

slnakup« « « 
f Olivers 



tmaun 

1 



Now they gathered 
there in the house, 
all the followers 



Referents of apposltlonals are normally given and definite* In those 
cases where the referent is ne#or Indefinite and 1^ would be expected, a 
zero allomorph of j[ occurs, governed by the surface rule discussed In 
Section 9.2* ^ 



9*2 Nonoccurrence of J[ clause initial or after pause 

The topic marker J[ has a limited distribution In that It does not occur 
clause initial ♦ nor after pause within an utterance. 1^ The most common 
occurrence of their^isero allomorph of is In postposed apposltlonal phrases; 
examples are also found in preposed topics, when the referent is Indefinite 
or new, and would be expected* In the sb^ewhat rare cases ^ere the 
predicate of a pseudo--cleft sentence is indefinite occurs instead of j^, 
as the predicate HP in this construction follows pause* 
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Example of 0 allomotph of in postposed appositional phrase: 



.♦.ma'ananen dinllan^ 0 ganig tu kemet, 0 fifhat it means in 
its •meaning to •them TM wrapping ntm hand «3M their language is a 

covering for the 

gelab* 
glove 



hands > or glove 



Example of 0 in Ipreposed topic NPJ 

^♦•pu' 0 pasad nug dlplanu^ alas 8:30 

"because TM appointment ntm airplane at 8:30 

dig siselem* 
ntm morning 



• . » because the 
appointment with the 
>lrplane was for 8:30 
a*m« 



Example of 0 in. subject NP of pseudo-^clef t j 



Laak iin 1 unaan gupia* pesungkak dun/^ \, HoweVer, the first 

but what TM done* first indeed meet •with anph thing to greet him 

with is betelnut chew* 



9 mema en • 

TM betelnut •chew 



9%3 Zero as classif Icatory noun marker 

Another occurrence of tht 0 allomorph of 1^ marks HP's whose referents 
have* the meaning 'classif Icatory noun' (Chafe 1^8), 'is a member of the 
class of%%*' The customary surf ace structure is a deleted pronoun 
equational clause, filled by a single NP, or N, with the zero marker: 

Laak laung nu gungutati, '0 sumusun?' 
but rap ntm leader IM sumusun*bird 



But the leader said, 
*Is it a sumusun 
bird?' 



* « « pu ' kini , 0 pusaka ' pa dinami * 
for this TM heirloom still to.us^excl 



««*for t^is, it is an 
heirlocHB to us. 



9t4 Absence /nonoccurrence of topic marker with indefinite <)uantifier as 
predicate 

In clauses where the predicate is the indefinite qxiantifier melaun or 
metiba' 'many\ no topic marker occurs* 



•♦•melaun da 0 manuk nilan«** 
m^^ny ep TM chickens their 



• « % they had many 
chickens • • • 



Aba, melaun 0 mialapen P^^t. 

wow many TM gotten*by*him bitter«fish 



Wow, he caught a lot 
of palt fish* 
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9.5 Discourse function of kl thematic marker supersedes all other rules 

It Is appropriate to reiterate what was'sald In Section 1, that the 
topic marker kl, denoting thematic or textual prominence, occurs *a.t 
whatever points the discourse grama r prescribes marking ot, theme* This Is 
the highest ranking rule, and supersedes all surface rules, as well as 
occurrences governed by the semantic components definite-Indefinite and 
given-new, and by considerations of lamed late- remote scope.' 

kl supersedes 1^ as the norm In existential clauses: 

A^un -nlu suunan kl talu' klnl, kana* This Is so that you 

ae.that by.y<Ju.pl known TM apeiech this not will know that this 

that I am saying, It 
fta pu* saukat tlnalu'. Is not being Said 

' ep that trial said > flippantly. 

ki^ supersedes 0 (allomorph of i) in pseudo-cleft sentences: 



Naa» lln 1 pedengegu dlnlu» kl 

now this Informed* by* me you •pi TM 

mini ta * u dl t ug Bukldnon • 

seen* by* me there Bukldnon 

*- 

kl In an active verb clause: 



Novt what I am goltig 
to tell you about 14 
what I saw there In 

Bukldnon % 



•••Dempekan^ uu Dempekan^ ull^a dig bata^ 
Dempekan 0 Dempekan go « home ntm small 

bentudi pu^ mayan klg bagyue 

mountain for vlllepass^by TM storm 

kl in descriptive clause: 

••emalka' na klg mlnlta* balay* 

few already TH seen houses 

1 preposed topic: 

InaS kl nga gaan kinl, subay ultenku 
mother TM pi food this must taken* by* me 

ditUg tUblge e • 

there* river 



«e»Dempekan, D^fiskan, 
go up the hill home I 
for a storm is coming • 



*e*already» few houses 
could still be seen* 



Mother, ehis food, I 
must take It to the 
river* • • 



kl in postposed appositlonal : 

*.*ta* ma 1 gentukan dun, ki gatukta ' 

what ep TM answer anph- TM our eincl* riddle 

kin msnuk? 
that chickens 



^eeswhat is the answer 
to It, that riddle of 
ours about chickens? 



ERLC 
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10* Seiaantic components of kl, su> and i 

From the distribution of kl, su, and described in this paper, the 
semantic components in Figure 3 can be extracted « 



kl 



su 



marked for theme 
definite/indefinite 
glven/nev 
r emo t e / imedj. ate 
specific/generic/ 
random 



-unmarked tot themel^ 

definite 

given ' 

remote 

specific/generic 



unmarked for theme % 

definite/indefinite 

glven/nev 

r emo t e / lamied late 

specific/random 



ERLC 




Figure 3. Semantic components of k l , su , and 1^ 

It is apparent that su marks only tc/^lcs th^ are at the same time 
definite, given, and remote in range* It is not posslblei however, to posit 
the corresponding opposite components alone (Indefinite, nev^ Immediate) 
for ^, because as has* been Illustrated, in a particular occurrence, there 
may be only one of these 'opposite* components Involved, thus prescribing 
the 1^ marker rather than su* Neither is It possible to relegate to the 
position of a ligature (based on the fact that only Its first listed 
component is constant); it clearly contrasts with kl and su, although with 
constantly shifting combinations of components* It Is also In clear 
contrast with nontoplc markers* 

Note that the topic marker kl, along with JL^^ may occur with new 

referents; one of Its functions is to introduce subjects into the 

discourse* Once Introduced with a kl or ^ markex", these subjects are then 
given in that discourse, and may be marked by su* 

The fact that kl and 1^ may have the component 'indefinite^ carries the 
Implication that Sindangan Subanun Is one of the languages in which 'there 
are exceptions to the generalization that topics in Philippine languages 
are usually definite (see Schachter 1976:496-7, McFarland 1978:155, 182)* 

Oefinlteness is a category of topic marker selection in some other 
Philippine languages, such as Western Bukidnon Manobo (Elkins 1970:8)* Zorc 
(1974) notes ^^^^8 indefinite nominatives in AklatTon and Cebuano,, 
where it Is 'limited to set expressions » usually after pronouns » 
interrogatlves, or existent ials * '1^ 

Mints describes a topic marker su for Blkol as denoting glvenness, 
marking MP's which have 'usually been specified in the context of the 
conversation* '17 McFarlahd Includes givennes^ in his concept of 
def Inlteness, of iHiich he gives a thorough and extremely perceptive 
discussion (McFarland 1978:151-5)* 
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11% Conclusion 

In sunniaryi selection of the kl^ su, and j[ topic markers in Slndangan 
Subanun is governed by a combination of factors from the lexical /{emantic 
systjem^ clause level grammar and discourse granar of the language •IB The 
present stud:^ raises the following questions in the continuing study of 
Philippine languages: 

1) What other gramiatical functions or semantic paraaieters are to be 
discovered for Philippine relation markers? 

2) ^In vhat st;ructures other than relation markers and demonstratives is 

the imned late* remote dichotomy of scope to be found? 

A broad horizon is still ahead of us* ^ 



1 'Topic' Is the function defined by McKaughan (1962:47): ^.♦•a certain 
j6ubstantive Is the topic of the sentence^ or has a primary relation to the 
verb* The topic in turn may have various relations to the verb^ depending 
on what is required by certain verbal affixes: one affix indicates that the 
topic is the actor; another affix indicates a direct object; a third 
Indicates an Indirect object or referent; and a fourth indicates that which 
is used to bring about the actlo^ or that which causes the action*' 



personal names • 

2NP»Tioun phrase* The following conventions are used Irf this paper: 



^The distribution of Slndangan Subanun topic markers described In this 
paper is based on 100 pages of text of four genres selected from data 
gathered from 1967 to 1982 In'Baranggay Deporehan^ Bayog^ Zamboanga del 
Sur, Philippines, under the auspices of the Summer Institute « of 
Llng,ul sties* Many valuable Insights were given by Entong Anulay and our 
other Subanun language teachers » and by my SIL colleagues Robert Longacre, 




NOTES 




HP 

VCl 

TM 

ntm 

ext 

neg 

excl 

incl 

anph 

rsp 

ep 



noun phrase 

veVbal clause 

topic marker 

nontoplc marker 

existential < 

negative 

exclusive 

inclusive 

anaphoric pronoun 

reported speech^ particle 

emotive particle 
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Austin Hale, J4nnette Forster, Elmer Wolfenden» Charles Peck, and (not 
least) Robert Brichoux. - 

^Further analjrsls is* expected to reveal other forms, especially 
demonstratives, that are equivalent to kl In marking textual prominence. 
One such form already noted Is klnl 'this one*, a demonstrative which often 
occurs before thf nroper noun topic marker si in folktales when a key 
character is introlicedt Klnl si Pusung .,, 'This Pusung..»' (a folk hero,>, ' 

Sorthographlc conventions require the allo-forms klg , sug , and ig in 
certain envlrotunents. 

6lt might be argued that kl Is a deictic or demonstrative rather than a 
topic marker. That suggestion is possible, but we prefer to analyze It as a 
topic marker, chiefly because Slndangan Subanun has, apart f rom kl , a full 
range of deictics that occur in the same pre-noun position as ki (kenl, 
klnl 'near speaker', kiln 'near hearer', kla 'farther but in view', kltu 
'out of view'), as well as in postposed and Independent occurrence. 

7porter and Hale 1977, Wendel and Hale 1979. 

SHowever, two examples which are exceptions to this rule have been 
noted, in which h occurs: 

^ . ..adin j_ meketampet sukal dltu ...whatever comes up 

whatever TM can. reach equivalent there _ to the equivalent of 



pust^mu. , . 
your .sg. wager 



your wager.* . 



...blsan ta' alandun ubugenmu ...no matter what you * 

even whatever what * TM wanted.by.you.sg ask of it (maglt 
■ . ' staff)..; 

dun... 
anph 

^An almost identical shift In referential Scope is described by Hohulln 
(1977:214-18) for demonstratives In Keley-1. This material was also helpful 
to me . . 

lOwhen my husband, Bob, read this paper, he suggested 4^1gures Aa, Ab, 
and Ac as the possible reworklngs of the matrix shown in Figure 1. 
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Definite 


Indefinite 


\ 

Remote 


Given 


su ^ 


I 

>•* 


New 




In&ecilste 


JL + deictic 



Figure Aa% Possible reworking of the matrix shown In Figure 1 
Rules: 

^1) fe^v^n vs. new only relevant of remote » 

(2) 8u has 3 prereqtj^ sites for occurrence: deflnlteness remoteness and 
glvenness« 

(3) _! + deictic has 2 prerequisites for occurrence: deflnlteness and 
limed lateness. 

(4) optionally has one: Indef Inlteness; or three: deflnlteness, 
remoteness aiy] newness* 





Definite 


Indefinite 




Given 


New 




Remote 


su 


1^ 




Immediate 


J[ + deictic 





Figure 4b. Poss'lble reworking of the matrix shown in Figure 1 



Definite 


Indefinite 


Remote 


Imediate 


i 

r 


Given 


su 


1 . 

deictic 

or 

modifier 


New 


no 

examples 



Figure Ac. Possible reworking of the matrix shown in Figure 1 
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11a number of exceptions have been noted in which i is used for remote, 
definite » given referents, e»g.: 



Haa, maa' nlln, mlnull ' na da ij^ 
well like that went. home then ep TM * 



sumusun « 
sumusun « bi rd 



4 



Weil, with that, the 
suiimsun bird %^nt 
hoae% 



> 



In the majority of cases, however, distribution is as shown in Figures 4a, 
4b, and 4c, A possible hypothesis concerning the exceptions is that 1 is 
used for highlighting or vividness, as with Keley-1 demonstratives (Hohulin 
and Hale 1977: 215), where 'the mechanism used to express highlighting is 
the substitution of near speaker forms for the otherwise expected distant 
or out of View forms.* Another hypothesis is stylistic differences among 
narrators. 

I2it will be apparent to the reader that semantic factors are involved 
In the absence of examples in at least some of the boxes. 

l^Analysis of the distribution of su . and 1^ is least complete In 
descriptive clauses. There are several disturbing examples of J[ NP's with 
definite, remote referents, as in the following examples where ""the ' hero', 
Pusung, is describing to his mother two chickens he has seen: 



...mlksama 1^ gektuken, mlksama _1 ^geksuden. 
same TH their. beaka same TH their. feet 

Perhaps > here again » rhetorical devices are Involved • 



*e«thelr beaks are the 
same (sl2e)» their 
feet are <Ehe sane; 



our total ' corpus 

found : 



on the language, only one exception has been 



Ig pimulau laung kin siguru laung sa* 

TM my. plants rsp those probably rsp when 

megela'mu 1 in, pi a lauhg Inaan, aanen 

consumed. by. you. sg they even rsp I eaten 

mau . 

I. by. you. sg 



'Those plants, he 
said, of mine, he 
said, probably when 
you finish eating 
them, you will even, 
he said, eat me.* 



15»iionthematlc* is not a possible alternate label. As was pointed out 
in Section 1, after thematiclty has been established for certain referents 
in a discourse, further marking Is not needed except at crucial points. 
Thus mi and i^ topics may be thematic (but unmarked) or noatheoAtlc. 
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l^Data from Reid (1979:17)» Mlntz's work was not available to me at the 
time of writing this paper • 

17 Again » data from Reld (1979:12-13). Zorc's work was not available* 

l^For examples of the topic parkers In a complete discourse » see Robert 
Brlchoux, this valune^ which coniialn^ two hortatory tenets* 
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!• Introduction 



Hortatory discourse Is that type of speech which commits pr persuade^e 
While the most efficient - means of commanding 86meQne might be simply to. 
tell him to do somethings this Is often not the ,most effective* way* One 
reason for t*hls Is that pc^ople often do not like to 4e. given orders « Thus ^* 
coauftand^ although it may be quite clear ^ may not be obeyed b<lcause of Its 
harjshnesse A more mild way of telling someone what to do Is often far more 
effective* This Is especially true in certain contexts sucfi as when a 
person of low status Is attempting to persuade or comDuind a person of 
higher status « Thus » for example » .while it is generally appropriate^ for 
parents to command their children quite dlrt^ctly, a child would be wejl 
advised to use a more mild approach when trying to persuade his parents « 
\ * * ^ 

While this need tb mitigate (make mild) c<wmand8 would seem to be a 
universal, it Is especially Necessary in certain cultures In i^lch ascribed 
status and nonconf rontation are valued highly* Tirurayl is one such 
culture* Thus hortatory discourse is often mi blgated/ using a variety of 
iiiethods to make coomands culturally Acceptable* 
» ♦ ' * * * 

This pamper Is an attempt to do two thingSe First, it presents a 
framework for objectively classifying degrees of mitigation in hortatory 
discourse* And second , it applies this framework to Tiruray to describe the 
kinds of mitigation found in its hortatory discourse* 

2* Deep and surface struf:^tures 



Linguists generally acknowledge four types of discourse: narrative^ 
procedural, expolrltory/ and hortatory* The purpose of narrative Is to tell 
a story"^, whether fact or fiction* The purpose of procedural is to tell how 
to do something* The purpose of ^expository is to explain or\ describe 
something* And, as has already been said, the purpose of hortatory is to 
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conmand or persuade. These underlying purposes reflect .the deep ^structure 
of the. various discourse types. The surface structure, on the other hand. 
Is the actual speech itself, the features of which can be 8raittiratl<;aHy 
de8cribe4 in terns of specific occurrent features* Generally there Is a 
predictable correlation between the deep and surface structure of the 
various types of discourse. For instance j narrative discourse generally has 
the surface structure feature of chronological linkage, as in *He got up, 
dressed, and then ate breakfast.' Narrative discourse is also characterized 
by either first or third person orientation. 

♦ 

» 

Expository discourse, on the other hand, normally employs Ic^^lcal 
rather than chronological linkage in Its surface structure. Hortatory 
discourse also uses logical linka'ge, but normally has second person, 
orientation as in '(You) do this.' ^ 

In most instances, the deep structure of a discourse" is realized by its 
corresponding surface structure, the features of which make it easily 
identifiable. HoweVer; there are times when speakjers will encode a 
discourse- in a surface structure different from that which could be 
considered the norm. Thus, for instance, a story (narrative) could be used 
to persuade (hortatory). The result, which; might be called a parable, may 
be far more effective in persuading the listener than a simple exhortation. 

Irt the same .way » a hortatory discourse ^may have a aurfate structure of 
an expository discourse* That is. It may appear >only to be explaining or 
describing something « Yet, the real purpose of the speaker would be to 
persuade the listener In a more* mild way than simply telling him .what to 
do. As ' in the case of the parab^l^^i^ expository surface structure may be 
more effective in persuading someone .to do something than a more direct 
exhortation* 

When a deep structure hortatory discourse is encoded in a surface 
structure, which i^ different fronj the norm for that deep structure, the 
hortation (command) is, implicit or hidderr. A more detailed description of 
these -terms appears in the next section. . ' 

• ^ ** » . • 

3. Types of mitigation , • " 

There are four basic ways to make a coonand more mild. The ^rst Is 
through the use of a particle, word, or phlrase which changes'a command 
into a request. For instance, in English the word 'please* makejp commands 
more mild. I^lle this adjustment does indeed mitigate the command, it does 
not change the typ^ of* speech from hortatory surface structure to something 
else . Rather the hort«tion clearly remains aiT attempt to persuade or 
command. This kind of mitlgatloi^ c'aiyl^a'nge commands into requests and even 
.into begging. It is the simplest' wfiy to make hortatory speech more mild, 
and will not be considered further in this paper. 

., , f 

The second way to make ^ command more mild Is iby making It Indirect 
regarding the person who should obey it. That is. Instead of saying *You do 
this*, tjie speaker would say 'Let's do this' or 'pVople. should do this'. 
Thus Instead of the normal (direct) command f orm \mploying second person, 
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the speaker uses either first person plural Inclusive or third person% The 
effect is that the listener is not singled out to be the one to obey the 
command # This ihdirectness mitigates the command « 

The third way to make a command more mild Is by not actually saying 
that, something should be done^ while still "stating what ^should be done« 
Such commands are implicit in that thiw do not actually tell anyone to do 
anything. For example^ the condltlonal^«i;iitence *If we obey God^s commands, 
then we are sure that we know him* doenmpt explicitly tell anyone to obey 
God's ccim&ands* But it does state thevdesired action. The command element 
is what is :^.mpllclt* 

* T^e fourth way to -make a conmiand more mild is to not even mention ^at 
should be done* Such command"^ are hidden because they only hint at wtiat 
should be dorte* For example, the sentence *I have to g^t up early in the 
morning' does not appear to be a command. Nonetheless^ if it- is said by the 
hostxof a party that has continued late into the night, it is really a 
hidden command to the guests telling them to leave. 



Figure 1 sho%i8 how these last three methods of mitigation can be 
combined to form five types of horta^lons: * 





explicit 


Implicit 


hidden 


direct 

■ \ 


DIRECT^ EXPLICIT 

i 

(Feed me.) 


^ DIRECT IMPLICIT 

^ (If you give me 
something to eat 
I ' 11 pay yoti. ) 

/"' 


,HIDD)KN 
(I*m hungry.) 

• < 


V ' 

indirect 

(other than 
2nd person) 


— 

INDIRECT EXPLICIT 


INDIRECT IMPLICl4* 

CVf somebody would 
feed me^ I wouldn't 
b<r so grouchy*) 



Figure 1* Five types of hortatloris froft three meth<^9 .of mitigation 



DIRECT EJTPLICIT >^ommands tel^the listener to do something* This 
type of command Is the most^ harsh* It is direct because it*uses the second 
person (you)* It is explicit because It tells both what should be done and 
that , It .'shoulji be done* An example Is *(You) work harder' or 'You should 
work harder* • , * 
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2. INDIRECT EXPLICIT colmands are more mild because they <jro not single 
out the listener as the one^vho should o5ey the command* It is this use of 
first peraron plural inclusive or third person which mitigates the command* 
Still, this type of command is explicit in that It tells both what should 
be done and that it should be done« An example is 'We should wojrk harder' 
or 'People should work harder' • 

* 

3. DIRECT IMPLICIT commands tell the listener what he should do, but 
they do not tell him to do it% They are direct because they use the pronoun 
'you'* But they are implicit because although the'y mention the desired 
action, they do not actually tell the listener to do it* An example is 'I 
wish you would worfe harder', or 'If y^u worked harder, you would make more 
money ' # , * ^ 

4^ INDIRECT IMPLICIT commands make a statement about what should be 
done byt they do not actually say that it should be done. This type of 
command Is also Indirect in that it does nott use the second person pronoun 
'you'. An example Is 'If everybody worked harder, they would b^ happier 
people ' . . 



5. HIDDEN commands are the most mild* They are subtle because they only* 
hint at ^at should be done* While an implied command at least states the^ 
desired action, the hidden comnand never even mentions it, or mentions it 
In such a way as to Imply that the matter has already been settled'* 

A common method for giving a* hidden command is by only stating the 
grounds (motivation) for obeying the command* Eor instance, the statement 
'Smoking causes lung cancel^' does not tell ai^one to stop smoking. It only 
tells why they should stop* Thus the commajid is hidden because only the 
groA^ds dxft given. « 

V > 

Another method for giving a^ hidden command is what I call 'presumed 
realization'. In this very subtle type of command, the speaker makes a 
statement that presumes that the hidden command has already been obeyed, or 
has already been consented to* An exam^e Is 'I sure hope you didn't get me 
anything expensive for my birthday'* Suth a sjtatement pt^sumes that the 
listener has already gotten s^ethlng^il^t would be^ hard-hearted listener 
who would not go right out] and buy sofiethlng, perhaps even something 
expensive\ ^ I , 

Salesmen ar^e experts in the use of presumed realization in hortatory 
speech* 'How many do you want?' presumes that the listener wants at least 
some. 'How much of a deposit d<|>.you w^nt to put down on that?' presumes 
that the listener really wants to order the lUm* 

Another way of giving a hidden command is the 'bandwagok' approach* 
When someone uses this approach, he implies that the prestigious thing to 
do Ip <o follow what others do or have done* One example Is 'Good citizens 
pay their taxes', implying that everyone should do the same* Other examples 
are: 'Professionals who appreciate * the finest quality use our tennis 
rackets'^ or 'Everyone else has Dodo shoes'. 
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This description of hidden command forms is not intended to be 
exhaustive* There are probably other kinds of hidden hortatioris besides 
grounds only^ presumed realization,, and bandwagoning# * t 



The ab?>ve discussion of mitigation in hortatory discourse 
framework to objectively classify commands into five types. 



provides a 



4* Tiruray hortatory discourse 

« 

The following is a brief deiJcription of normal (unmitigated) hortatory 
speech in Tiruray • There are two essential elements, as well as one minor 
element* The first essential element is the command itself* This occurs 
either^ as an imperative grammatical form as in Rigo moy nl *T[ou do this* or 
In a ^onimperatl ve grananatical form ^ that for all practical purposes 
functions as a command* For example, Fatut rigon^ moy ni •Ydu should do 
this** Although this form could alternately^ be analyzed as a mitigated 
command of the direct implicit variety, I have concludejd that the word 
Ya»tut ^should* functions ad an unmitigated co&mand* This analysis 1*9 based 
on the fact that fatut su|>stltutes for the imperative form in Indirect 
quotations* For example, the following two Tiruray sentences are equivalent 
in me.|ining: 

A* B^r^h^m dob beene mamo, Ule ga* * * 

'Tell him, "Go home.** ' . 
J B* B^r^h^m dob beene b€ fatut mule* 
^ 'Tell him that he shay^ld go home*' 

On the basis of this equivalence, 1 have analyzed ^he word fatut 
'should' as an explicit command vord^ even th<;^ugh a t is not grammatically 
an imperative* ♦ 



The second essential element in Tiruray hprtatory discourse is the 
grounds ..(mot tvatlqn) * This element tells why the command should be obeyed* 
For exampjle, the Tiruray sentence Hon amok §nda bawage no de, waliy fo > 
mekerlt nl kenogon , 'Because if he does not marry her, that young woman 
will become very angry', tells why the command should be obeyed* It la thus 
the grounds % 

A third but nonessential element In Tiruray hortatory discourse Is 
background information. This may Include^ the setting or description of the 
situation which created the need for the hortatlon. .background information 
has been alternately cal led " 'conflict situation' by *other linguists. My 
label, 'background Inf or/nation ' , I believ^, allows for the inclusion of any 
part of a hortatfory discourse which is neither the command nor its grounds. 

These three elements — command ^ grounds, and ba/:kground 1 nf ormatlon— may 
occur In various jiombi nations and sequences. Preliminary analysis suggests 
that a Tiruray speaker may compose his hortatory discourse u^lng a variety 
of sequenci ng of const 1 tuents • Al no the ehoi<;e of rhetoric (that is , 
logical argument , appeal 'to emotions, propaganda, Rogerlan argilment, or 
coercion) Is left to the speaker. 
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5. Example of mitigation In Tiruray 



The following Tlruray text Is accompanied »by my comments which show the 
types of hortatlons used by the speaker* For the purpose of Illustrating 
the hortatory structure, only a free translation of e'^ch sentence Is given 
in thl^. section. For the Tlruray text with Its accompanying Inte'rllnear 



translation, see the Appendix 

. ■ A SERMON 



COMME^TT: This sermon was given by a Tlruray Christian leader. 
Although some of the listeners had already embraced Christianity, 
about half had practically no knowledge about Jesus Christ nor 
faith in Him. Thus the interpretation of the serm^ as a Hortstloft 
to believe in Jesus seems quite valid, * 

1. If I think -^bout all the writings that we heard this morning, they are 
all about the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

t 

COMMENT: Sentence 1 functions as a hidden command to believe In 
Jesus. It is a 'presumed reellzatlon* type of hidden command 
because the speaker is talking to the audience as if they already 
believe, {' our Lortt^esus Christ') 

^ • 

2. Hib resurrection is the very large hope of our being Christians because 
we know that Christ is not Just a human. 

COMMENT: .Sentence 2 functions as a hidden command to believe In 
Jesus, It is a 'presumed realization* hidden command because of 
what is implied by the phrase ' our being Christians'. 

4 

There is also a 'grounds only' hidden command to believe In 
Jesus in thlsn sentence. The grounds are that 'Christ Is not just a 
human' and 'Christians have hope'. 

« 

3. But ^ is the real God who has arrived in this world to help and 
release all us humans from our many sins. 

COMMENT: Sentence 3 is another hidden command to believe in Jesus. 
It provides the grounds ('He is the real God»>. 

This senteifce also functions as a hidden command to admit one's 
sins. It is presumed realination because 'our many sins' presumes' 
, that those in the audience have already admitted that they have 
sins. It has been my experience that few Tlruray would readily 
^ admit having sins. * . 

Thus If we think about the r"^8on he suffered and died", it Is, 
surprisingly, because of our sins. 
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COMMENT: Sentence 4 Is a hidden command to believe In Jesus* It 
provides the grounds for the unstated command, the grounds being 
that he suffered and died for our sins. 

This sentence also functions as a hidden command to admit slns« 
It presumes that the audience has already admitted having sins. 

5. He carried our sins because of the largeness of his love for us all* 

COMIENT; This sentence Is another hidden command to believe in 
Jesus. The grounds are that he carried our sins and loves us^ 

The sentence Is^also a hidden c<nmand ^ to admit one's sins 
(presumed realization)^ 

6* Well, because of his resurrection, wfe need to worship God sjLncerely, 

7^ so that we can copy the words of Thomas saying, 'My Lord and my GodV^ 

COMMENT: Sentence 6 is an indirect explicit command to worship God 
sincerely. 

Sentetrce 7 48 a hidden command to b«llev« In Jesus* "It uses the 
bandwagon approach » that l8» Thomas believed » so you should too% 

8. This sentence oi Thomas, if thought about, It is just 8h6rt» but it has 
filled the whole world now. " ' , 

COMMENT: Sentence 8 Is a hidden connand to believe in J«8us. It 
uses the bandwagon approach* that is, the whole world believes In ^ 
Jesus, so you should too% 

9. But why is It very hard to believe and obey Jesus? 

COMMENT: This is an indirect implicit command to believe in Jesus. 
It really is a rhetorical question, the meaning of which is that It 
^ is not hard to believi and obey Jesus. Thus this is the grounds of 

the unstated command to believe In him. 

10*' God is very good and Is a kind Father* 

COMMENT resentence 10 Is simply background Information* 

11. He does not want that there will be one of us who is lost or destroyed. 

COMMENT: This is another hidden command to believe in Jesus* It 
provides the grounds for the unstated coimnand^ namely^ that God 
will punish unbelievers • 

12, Thus he 5?howed his power by means of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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COMMENT: This is another hidden command to believe in Jesus. It 
presames that the audienc^ already believes by saying ^our Lord 
Jesus Christ* • * 

13. lie became a person so that there vould be someone to carry all the sins 
^ of mankind* 

COMHENT: Sentence 13 functions as two hidden cotomands. The first la 
^grounds only' to believe in Jesufi. The grounds being that he 
carried our sins. The second hidden command is to admit sins. This 
is done by the presumption that the audience has already admitted 
their sins by referring to *all the sins of mankind*. 

14* Yes^ It is really true that Jesus suffered and died on the cross 
because of our s^s* 

COMMENT: Same as sentence 13. 

15* But by means of his resurrection, we have participated in being 
re8urrec*ted with Him because his life and blood were spilled in his 
redeeming all of us* 

COMMENT: This sentence is a ^gi^unds only* hidden command to 
believe in Jesus « The grounds are that he died to redeem you^ 

16% Well, now, as for'^ll^l of us Christians, if we think about our hope, it 
is very large, 

17. because by means of the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
participate in being resurrected. 

COMMENT; There are two 'presumed realization* hidden commands in 
these sentences. 'Us Christiana* and *our Lord Jesus Christ* both 
presume that the audience already believes In Jesus. 

There are also two 'grounds only' hidden commands to believe In 
Jesus in these sentences. The first is that Christians have hope, 
and the second is that I Christians will be resurrected. Thede 
provide the motivation for' obeying the hidden ccnnmand. . 

18. He said that we Christians will live in^ the future like Jesus. « 

COMMENT: This sentence functions as two hidden conmandW. The first 
^ is 'presumed realization' ('we Christians'), The seconll is 'grounds 

only* ('Christians will live in the future'). / » 

'.V , ' ' ^ -y*^ / 

19. In that he sho^^edt^ an example. 

COMMENT: Background Information. * , 

20. Thus I hope all people will now really think, about what Is good. / ' 
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COMMENT: This Is |n indirect Implicit commands 

21 « Thoughts or actions oi: customs that are bad before God or before our 
fellpv people » that li what should be removed, 

COMMENT: This is an indirect explicit comand* 

22 « so that it will be possible for us to participate 'in Christie 
resurrection* 

COMMENT: This sentence pfov^Jraea the grounds for the coamand in 
sentence 21 • \ 

23% In my opinion, every person who does i^at I just told, 

COMMENT: This is an indirect Implicit commands 

24 « It is possible to say that that person has participated in the 
resurrection of God, who is our Lord Jesus Christ* 

OOMMENT: This sentence provides the grounds for the coonand in 
sentence 23% / " 

It is als^ a ^presumed realisation* hidden^ command to be|ieve 
in Jesus* This Is because the^peaker refers to Jesus as 'our Lord 
Jesus Christ' * ^ • 

GENERAL COMMENTS: The speaker used mitlgai!ed hortation throughout the 
discourse* On the surface, the speech appears to be mainly expository, 
simply explaining Christ lan«^ doctrine* Rovever, when it is known that a 
large percentage of the audience Is not Chri^ian, the hortatory 
character of the discourse can be clearly seen* * 

The speaker^s choice of mitigation was very appropriate* If he had 
used unmitigated exhortations and said, *Tou are sinful people* Believe 
in Christ so that you irlll be resurrected in the future*, he would 
probably have alienated his Audielkce* Re thus fouptd it more effective 
to address the people as if they had already acknowledged their sins 
and believed In Christ* This use of •presumeA realization* hidden 
coooDands is culturally more acceptable than unmitigated hortation* 

The speaker also employed a common propaganda technique called the 
'bandwagon approach^* By this, I mean that examples «re cited of 
various people or groups who have already been persuaded in the hope 
that the listeners will also want to join the majority* While this may 
not be an effective means of persuasion in some cultures where 
individuality is highly valued, it appears to be an effective technique 
In the Tlruray culture %ihere Agoing along' is highly iNllued* The 
speaker used this bandwagon approach to its fullest potential In 
sentence 8 where he said that 'the whole world* believes in Jesus « 
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6* Conclusion 

Tiruray, like all languages ^ can make commands more mild by making 
adjustments so ^hat tne commands may not appear to be commands at all* This 
mitigation of hortatory discourse ts especially necessary for cultural 
reasons among the Tiruray* 

Quite common Is the adjustment of second person to nonsecond person In 
command forms* This malces it possible for the listener to avoid bj^i^ig \ 
singled out to be the one to obey the command* 

Another common method for mitigating commands is not to include the 
Imperative component of meaning, while still stating the desired action* 

Finally, the speaker may not even mention what action he desires to be 
done. Generally this hidden command is conveyed by only stating the 
grounds. Another way of giving a hidden command is to refet^ to the desired 
action as if it has already taken place^ Such hidden commands are called 
'presumed realisation' because {^hey presume that the command has already 
been obeyed* 



NOTES 

iTiruray is spoken by approximately 30,000 people living mainly in the 
Municipalities of Upi and South Upi of Magulndanao province of Mindanao^ 
Phlll ppines* 

Materials used In this paper were collected by the author in the years 
1980-^82 while residing in Muro, Upland Ttmanan* South' Upi » under the 
auspices of the Sumner Institute of Linguistics* 

The analysis of Tiruray discourse was done at a workshop held at irhe 
study center of the Sumner Institute of Linguistics, Nasull, Bukldnon, July 
and August of 1982, under the leadership of Dr* Robert Longacre and with 
the consultant assistance of Dr* Charles Peck* 

Very special recognition i& due Mrs* Rufina Lagalangan who helped in 
gathering and transcribing texts* 
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The following abbreviations are used in the Appendix: 

foe focus X • 

plr plural 

4 " /•/ (similar, to the»vowel sound in the English word *but*) 
A TIRURAY SERMON 



1. Amuk f€gitung€ kuy k^luhanay die 
if think I all plr 

sulat €ngg€lingoo ton mi^hbasa h$ 
writings heard we^lncl read time 

ggfuw^ne ni, falan fantaj^ b€ k€t€bulW 
morning this all about goal resurrection 

1 Kadna tome Jesu Kris to* 2* I 
foe Lord our Jesus Christ foe 

k€t€bule ney tlntuwe dak€l Inam 'b$ 
resurrection his true big hope goal 

kekrlstlyano totoe non g^tlga torn l 
Christian w# because know we foe 

Krlstowe b€k€n fo f4r€noh ^t€w wa4n« 3» 
Christ not very decompose person only 

Endob Beeney tlntuwe Tulus minggumah dob 
bu t He rea 1 God a r r 1 ved to 

dunlyae nl t^mabang brab tSmang^y b$ 
world this help and release goal 

> 

k^luhana tome do kellawan tldSw dob medoowe 
«11 us plr humans from from many 

do sala torn. 4» Bulu melaw k€ toow^ torn 
plr sins our If thus if true w 

t^gltunge i funa nuwe m^nt^rasay brab 
think foe reason he suffered and 

menlShu» sabaf^ . wayo b^ de sala torn* 5* 
died because suirprlse of pll^ sins our 



1« If I think about 
all the writings that 
we heard this laorning^ 
they are all about the 
resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ « 
2« His resurrection is 
the very large ^o^ of 
our being Christians 
because we know that 
Christ is not just a 
human* 3* But he Is 
the real God i^o has 
arrived in this world 
to help and release 
all fxs humuans from our 
many sins* 4 •Thus if 
we think' about the 
reason he suffered and 
died J it is^ 
surprisingly, because 
of our 8ins« 5* He 
carried our sins 
because of the 
largeness of his love 
for us all* 6, itkll^ 
because of his 
resurrection, we need 
to worship God | 
sincerely, 7.^ so that 
we can copy the words 
of Thomas saying, ^'My 
Lord and my God*^ 
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Nobo^n i k€luhana7 de sala tooi non b€ 
carried foe all plr sins our because of 

k€dak€l i lau ne be ton kSluhanan. 6. Na 
largeness foe love his us all well 

b^ k€t€bule ne nl^ kailangan toov 

because resurrection his this need true 



klf^nglntulus 



fo fldak^lo toiii f€d^v 1* iceiengintuit 

v6ry make* big we gallbladder foe worship .god 

tome inok gilringo torn i^ kib€r€h san 
our so « that can •copy we foe word only 

Tomase mano^ 7« Kadna ku brab Tulus gu* 
Tbomas saying Lord my and God my 



; ■ 



8» I nl s^taga Tomase buluk ^ 
foe this sentence Thomas if 

, f€gitung€n foko^ sa€n» €mdob m€ngg£n4b^ 1 ^ 

thought^ short only but filled / foe 

\ 

dunlyae de nl beleewe nl% 9« Endob sedek 
world it this now this but why 

toow fo mirlg^n i k^odore brab k^unure 
true very hard foe following and believing 

b€ Jesuse? 10 • I Tuluse toow fo fiyo brab 
goal Jesus foe God true very gob1d and 

m€g€daw fo Abay 11* Hlka de k^ w£n 
kind very Father dislikes it If there « is 

1 m&tadin betom taloo no mSblnasay de %t(i^* 
foe lost us or or destroyed plr person 

12* M€law finggitb noy barakat ne dob Kad^ia 
thus showed he power his by Lotd 

tome Jesu Kris to* 13 • M^nt^fuwal^y 4t€w 
our Jesus Christ became person 

ipok i^n 1 no bo b£ k€luhanay sala 

soethat there^l^foc carry goal all sin 

1 be tome k^llawan* 14. Hoo, €nda ba 
foe us humans yes no realX^ 



8e This sentence of 
Thomas, if thought 
about, it is Just 
short, but it has 
filled the whole world 
now. 9, But why is It 
very hard to believe 
and obey Jesus? 

10. God is very good 
and is a kind Father. 

11. He does not want 
that there will be one 
of us who is lost or 
destroyed. 12. Thus he 
showed ^is power by 
means of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 13. Be 
became a person so, 
that there would 
someone to carry 
the sins of mankind. 
14. Yes, it Is really 
true that Jesus 
Suffered and died on 
the cross because of 
our sins. 15 « But by 
means of his 
resurrection, we have 
participated in being 
resurrected with Him 
because his life and 
^blood were spilled in 
his redeeming all of 
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i&enlls^n b€ 1 Jesuse menterasay a tin 
untrue that foe Jesus suffered and 

aenl€hu dob kruso sabaf b£ de sala toi&« 15 « 
died on croas ^because of plr alna our 

Endo dob k£ tubule ne min-amung torn 
but by resurrection his partlclpat^ we 

tubule b€ Beene non f€r6nava no brab 
resurrect with Him because life his and 

darafn 1 r^m^nanase b^ kiau nuwe be 
blood»hls foe spilled , vhen redeem his goal 

k^luhana tome. 16 « Na b€leewe nl k€luhana 



all 



us 



well now 



this all 



toiD do Krlstlyano amuk tuntay^n i Inam tom^ 
us plr Christians if , consider foe hope our 

tintu fo dak^l, 17, non b€ k€ tubule 
true very large because by resurrection 

1 Kadna tome Jesu Kris to m^nranl^g torn 
foe Lord our Jesus Christ participated we 

tubule • ^ 18. Menb€r€h b^ 1 de be torn do 
resurrect spoke that foe plr we plr 

Krlstlyano meuyag torn so moso loo b€ 
Christians live we also future like goal 

Jesuse « 19 « I no f^ngglto no be torn 1 
Jesus foe that showed he us foe 

ufamawe. 20« M4law toow fo dam€n tuntay^n 
example thus true very hopefully consider 

kiluhanay et^w b€ lala i b^leewe nly 
all peoiy^ time while foe now this 



us. 16. Well, now, as 
for all of us 
Chf^lstlins, if we 
think about our hope. 
It is very large, 
17. because by means 
of the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Chr^t, 
we participate in 
being resurrected. 
18« He said that we 
Christians will live 
in the future like 
Jesus « 19. In (hat he 
showed us an sample « 
20. Thus I hope all 
people will now really 
think about what is 
good# 21. Thoughts or 
actions or customs 
that are bad before 
God or before our 
felldw people, that Is 
what should be 
removed, 22. $o that 
it will be possible 
for us to participate 
In Christ's 
resurrection. 23. In 
my opinion, every 
person who does what I 
just told, 24. It is 
possible to say-thfft 
that person has 
participated In the 
resurrei^tloti of God| 
^o is o\ir Lord Jesus 
Christ. \ 



atl fiyowe. 
what good 



21. I itungane taloo no kamamal 
foe thought or or action 



^oo soy adate muhong dob adafay Tuluse taloo 
^r also custom bad in front God or 



no dob dumo tome 6t^5w, been I de nly 

or to companion our people that foe plr this 
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fatute kldan^Af 22* Inok fakay tpm *\ 
should removed so. that possible "^us 

g^amung bi kStibule Kristowe. 23. 
participate goal resurrection Christ 

KarangC ku «€ng« t6g(t€w r€Blgo b€ de nl 
opinion ay each person does goal plr this 

do b^nr^h gu» 24. fakay aib$r€h 1 nan 
plr said I possible say foe that . 

€t€w n$nraf€g tSbule b€ k€tibule 
person participated resurrect goal resurrection 

i Tuluae aani Kadna tome J^su Krlsto* 
foe God who « is Lord our Jasua Christ 
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0. Injfefbductlon 




Data and Insigl^ts from the author coupled with the analytical skills 
and writing exp^^rience Austin Hale * ^toduced a prell«lna.ry study of 

Sufaanun hortatory,'' Qr^ persuaslv^t discourse in 1977 (BK^ichoux and Haler)« In 
thls^ subsenuent /paper. I ^wa^t to confirm some of oi?t earllar^ tentative 
coticlusiot^X to point up thematic* & £l fUctures parallel ^fo backbone^ and 
finally^ to\ indicate something 
persuasion •2 \ _v 



of^ th^ / role that mitigation plays in 



K Topic line 



In our previous pa^irer, ^we 'assumed that 4:he exhortations in a hortatory 
'discourse form the backbone of that discourse. My recent 8tu<ly confirms^ 
this and points up t^e occurrence of a topic line as well « The - topic line 
consists of th| noun" phraseg^ and nomlnalized clauses >thiftt are In focus3 i(i^ 
successive clauses » These focused. items occur In preposed and postpased « 
dependent clauses ^s well as in th4 independent^ nuclear clauses* Position 
is not relevant * 

. Looking at the focused Iteme^ In the t^o tsexts which I have added to the 
three used in our first study, I have found cl^ar cut topic lines* The 70 
seritences of Text D contain 55 litems in fo^cus^ some» of cour*ae> in focus 
m6r€ than once (see Appendix A)% The shorter^ less developed Text E has 18 
topics in 18 sentences (s^e Appendlx^B^^ TlwKf Irst ten focused Items In 

^ ■ • /• , . - ^ .. . ,^ 
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* 

Text D which are not .earlier focused- Iteos being repeated illustrate the 
thesis nlceiy. The topic line of part of the first emb€>dded hortatory 
discourse in Text D Is; ♦ 

* * 

1) what will happen to^us in the future 

2) the way tcr go which will guarantee a ^asqnable future 

3) we (tnclusive) * 

A^Ny^he fact that we *^re known^as backward ^^''^'^^ 

5) others (other ethnic groups) ' ^ 

6) the reason^ ^we are behind) 

7) the education (of some young Subanun) ' ^ 

8) whiat ve leajned 

'9) the reason ^( some ^ us have hidden what we kQOw) 
10) what^s gpod to be done about It 



Since' we assufl»ed in the earlier analysis that exhortations form the 
backbonfe of hortatory, discourse^ we did not look for- further thematic 
content and missed' the" role that focus plays. The ^conmanjis are the 
macro-structure of the discourse, but they would be Ineffective as 
hortatory devices without the topic line. The topic line runs through the 
exhortations as well a« through the hortatory motivations and statements of 
conflict' situation. Previously, we noted the shifting characteristic; of 
focus. Now I can 'see the rationale behind It: It drives the discourse 
forward. ' 

An outline of Text D will further Illustrate my findings. The author 
of this discourse, Isis^ Gulllngan, has divided It into fo\j% hortatory 
points, each expounded by an embedded hortatory discourse. The global theme 
is that the future is coming upon the Subanuns and that they need to do 
something to get ready for it. The flrat hortatory pdint says that Subanuns 
are • behind, and those ai!&ong them Who are-educated must use their education 
for thfe^eneflt of thel r . peopl^ , and further that they must identify with 
them. ^The second point says that their ancestors had said thaj: seemingly 
1?»po«i8ibie things . would happen in the fjiture and what they said has been 
fulfilled. , Now Jt is being said that God will judge the world. What are 
the Subanuns doing 't'o prepare for this 'eventuall ty? The third point says 
that the young .people must take note of the fact that most of what their 
elders had proscribed, would really have helped' them get ahead ha'd they 
only listened to them. In the final point, Guillngan says tkat the Subanuns 
are between a rock and a hard place, especially with respect to their 
traditional farming .methods. They h#ve got to * prevail , upon the government 
to help them. out. % ' 
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In addition to these four points there Is a. c^oncluding section ifl which 
Gullingan suggests that iA the light of the uncertainty of what will be 
done about the situation^ the Subanune * best recourse is to trust God to 
help them work out the future. 

The discourse reaches its peak in the middle of the Tourth point wh«re 
the author^ in an embedded narrative, tells the story of his >own father's 
Imprisonment for destroying , government forest lands, which resulted from 
>il8 following traditional Subanun farming methods. ' 



In conclusion the ten sample topic* cited above' for Text D form the 
topic finje, beginning with the global exhortation and .extending to the 
first ^xhoVtatlon of the Initial embedded discourse* The'focuwid topic line 
for the rest of the - text does not deviate from this trend* That is, it 
continues* to trace the arguments marshalled to support the enauing 
exhortation or exhortations* ' * 

a * 

Text E Is advice to young men (presumably unmarried). The unique 
focused items In this text, written by Entong Anulay, are as follows: 

1 ) the t«xt 

2) a. grown young man ♦> * 

3) his livelihood in the married state (projected) 

4) one he meets whom he wants to marry 
■ * 5) the dowry 

6) . the provlj^lons for t\\^ wedding » 

7) alThe n%eds for the wedding ' 

8) no lack thereof 




and In the second point: - 

9) the advice of your parents 
;* 10) you and your parents ^ 
\i) young peop^ In genera J 

12) their havln^^^en raised by their parents 

13) the limit (In time) of their parentis support 



lA) how it is with married people 
1*>) that f J lust rated by our parel|ts' situation 
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16) what could happen with respect .to our .(marrjled) life 

17) people In general 

18) parents 



. Since Text E Is aucR Shorter than Text we have quoted in translation 
all <s\^ the nonrepeated focused IteAis^ and they account for an uninterrupted, 
progression of arguments leading frpm the two primary hortatory points: 
young %&en must learn from the wise in the community » and young men oust 
heed their parents' advice ♦ * 

The topic line Itself does not tell wh$it the exhortations are^ and thus 
the discourse is Incomplet^e without both the topic line and the 
exhortations • 



/ 



Both Text D and Text E seem to be well formed. th#ljr difference In 



Botn lext D and Text e seem to be well tormed , thm/ 
detail ^accounted for by degree of mitigation* . / 



2 • Prominence • • ' ^ 

Subanun has three s^eparate^ overt focus markers or case marking 
partlclf&s which mark topic. Felicia Brichoupx (this volume) Is currently 
looking^(s4nto their semantic components, surface structure rules^ and 
% di scourse rupifct ion. One of the three* ki^^ marks only thematie or prominent 
material*^ In some hortatory discourses ki does^not occur at , all and it may 
be that ^Ln the mind of the speaker or wrlte-r the subject Itself Is ^ not 
propinent^ not highly Important. '^Slnce, ^ ^ Is a focus marker* all noun 
phrases (NP*s) so marked are also members of the topic line. 

Agai^» this point can be Illustrated from Text D and T^xt E. In TexA E> 
just as the author gives his ^exhortations only after prolonged explan«t^ory 
passages,* so^*he seldom Use^ kj[. The introduction and first embedded 
discourse jhave no , occurrence of Jk4* In the second embedded discourse 
Guillngan reminds the reader that the Subanun 's immediate ancestors had 
predicted that within the next on^ or^ two generations^ they would see metal 
flying througb the air, floating on the sea, and running along ttie Aground, 
lb' 4s only after this illustration that kl^ is first used in th| entlr^e 
discourse: 5 / 

D: 19 53iClg j^aunanen, mlnita' ma na tu'u# We have seen ALL^^ . ^ 

HBT all . seen only already truly this happen. 

All of what? All of the things predicted of metal which, a^. the time, 
any Subanun knew, did not fly, float nor run. For GulH^ngan this Is one of 
the most lmpoa::tant arguments he has to offer. Some of the^thlngs which are 
happening now in * the world were foreseen by our own ancestors** Therefore 
^ (pnesui^bly) , one ^canno^t melrely close one*s eyes an<i hope the problems 
comung upon the Sbbanuns will go away. 
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In the next' sentence Gulllngan says that, yes> «he Subanune have 
witnessed or experienced these phenomena. But what yet does' the future 
hold, he goes on to asl^. Then he uses kj. a, second ti*e: 



0:21 56Laak medengegta duun pa pagld kl 
^ but hear*we(lnc) there^ls yet again DET 

sungu mateng^ 57su tina3a* ukumat) Aug dlvata 
soon al^rlve DEt said . judge DET god 

sug ^tJbuukan nug lumbang* 
DET ^►n^lre DET world 



We have heard ^ though > 
that there la 
SOMETHING ABOUT TO 
HAPPEN,* that is, that 
God is going to Judge 
the whole world. 



The following two Sentences comprise a hortatory paragraph which Is 
appropriate to^ these two arguments: that previous predictions h^e come 



true> and that here Isianother prediction of even more Import* So 
haSj^manked only -highly thematic mat eifial • 



^ar. kl 



Similarly the use of ki^ throughout the rest of the discourse is 
reserved for the.matic or most ' prominent material'* In D:25 Gulllngan 
^introduces the Idea of the whole discourse Itself ,wlth kJ^* In D:34 it marks 
'all* again and this time 'all' refers to a set of prohibitions voiced by 
inmediat^ ancestors. This Is reiterated with kl_ In D:36» The final use of 
kl in the entire discourse is in 0:50 where it marks the land w^lch is 
taxed every year, the central theme of the final embedded discourse. 



by contrast, 'Uses the theme marking particle much more often, 
n^^ked frequei||^ use ^f .exhortat Ion , Seemingly^ the more 



Anu lay, 
just as he 

mitigation In argumentlye style^ the less thematic highlighting* Just after 
the Introduction, Aj^u lay .marks the audience with ki: 



2 2Sa' ki get aw gembag^l na, 

If DET person grown 'alj:eady 



When a YOUNG MAN 
reaches some degree of 
maturi ty • 



There follow eight sentences in which it is not again used, since the 

focus Ijs on activities contributing to security. Beginning with E:9 the 

author has moved to his second hortatory point and in E: 11 marks t|j| 
audience again: . 



E: 1 1 23Kaa8 ki gembata' ndi * .sumungal dig 
' and* so DET child no resist DET 



megulangen, 
\ parents 



So CHILDREN ^o not 
Ignore their parent's 
Instructions , 
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^ Gofng on to p61nt up the islmilarlty between the situation facing young 
people and that which faced their parents when their parents were- In the 
poaitlon of providers for these young people, he says: 



B:13 29Pu* suuunanta klg betad.getaw 
for know.wedncl) mi way person 

.mesuy, 

separates .<fro» parents). 



We know HOW IT IS when 
people marry. 



and this Is right on the theme of heeding parents' advice. He continues to 
Ose ki fre<iuently to mark theme throughout the remainder of the text. 



Thus. In hortatory discourse there exist thre« strands of thematic 

material. There are the exhortations which form the backbone, the topic 

line interwoven with t^e commands, and the occurrences of the thematic kl 

^at strategic points along the topic line. The topic line forAs th^ 
Speaker/writer's lltie of argument leading to or from exhortations. Giving a 
sort of zoom lens effect, the particle ki highlights the 
subject (s). 



most^ prominent 



3. Surface structure 

3.1, Extralingulstic factors 



\ 



In the previous study we charted o 
projected conflict situations, j.an^ the c 
chart (Grimes 1975:83) gave us the basi'e 
up charts for this study In which we u^^d 
command element),, participant 
conflict" situation,* evaluation ^ or 
pe.rformatlves. Without an astute 
ability in Subanun, It would b^ dl 
data. There are, for example, 
evoked by the semantic component 

section A. An extremely cWar example of extrallngulstlc hortatory 
motivation and conflict situation would be the following from American 
traffic control practices near schools: We see a 'number of children 
crossing a street at a marked crosswalk, and a traffic patrolman In the 
middle of the crosswalk, wlt^i raised hand holding a sign, "the only 
linguistic item Is the printed, word 'STOP* on the patrolman's sign, yet we 
^an assume In isost cases that the exhortation is quite intelligible and 
effective, * 



the hortatory motivations, the 
land elements. Grimes* Thurman 
Id^s and arrangement for>set>ttng 
sev^ colj^mns: exhortation (or 
ntlficatlo% hortatory motivation, 
esult, collateral material, and 
J^^^^wot a f«ii^ly fluent speaking 
cult to apply such a chart to the 
trallngulstlc or ethnographic factors 
the vocabulary. We allude this in 
example of extrallngulstlc 



I will illustrate the content of *t he various columns from our chartlna 
of Text 0. . 
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Exhortation: 

D:8 25^^^^ pegdelendem nlu gupla sug aelengas 
but think you veil tST good 

penggulaulaan* « « 

to«do ^ 



Just atop and think a 
ttlnute about irtiat ve 
ought to do^bout 
thla««a 



Participant identification: 

D:2 6lta kini nug banaa Subamnen 
wednc) this DBT tribe Subanun 

Horttftory iiotlvation: 

D:l iNaa aa* di gunaan nda^ ta pa auunay 

now If TXT 'ahead not we<lnc^ yet know 

ta* alandun 1 geapenggulaulata dig blnaya' 
Q what DBT happen .we (Inc) DBT behind 

gebl 1 muka ^ nu gendaw» « « 
night and . DET day 

Conflict situation: 

D:2 7iiiibinaya* na 0 gupla 

behlnded already we(inc) well 

Evaluation: 



we who constitute^ this 
tribe of Subanuns ^ 



No;Nr> with respeW to 
what ' a ahead / we do 
n<lit yet know what will 
happen to us in the 
future«« • 



We are ^already well 
behind ^ 



0:3 9sungu na 0 oetulan dig dltaaa 

almost already they enter DET up 



Collateral: , 



D:6 20^aken nlu^ 2lHauaa egludenen 0? 
ask* you(pl) Why hid^es^he it 



Performative: 



D:2 5F^u' sa' nda' nlu suunay^ 
for If not you^pl) know» ^ 



they are Just about to 
make it 



7ou ask^ ^Vhy does he 
hide it?" 



In c^se you don't 
know^ 



The exhortation^ or coomiand ^len^ent corresponds to Grimes^ evei^t; 
>i<irtatory notivatipn to his ^setting; conflict situation to background; and 
the others correspond with his usage enough^ to retain his labels* 



J. 
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3.2 Tagmenlc representation 

We also looked at the constituent structure of our tvo texts in terms 
of tagmeaic representations (Peck I9ai),6 The .texts considered hefe» alomg 
with the three In the previous study, in addition to ten more in our 
immediate corpus may all be characterized by the foll^lng t^gmemlc 
formula: * • 

llntroductlo^ ^Hortatory pointn dtConclusion ibClosure 

Some form of the introduction is obligatory, but since sometimes the 
material which Introduces the theme of the discourse is, embedded in the 
first hortatory point, we left the ♦Introduction' optional in the- formula. 
The hortatory point is the only obligatory surface structure constituent. 
As communlca>tion by writing becomes more widespread, perhaps 'Title' will 
come to serve the function of introduction. Pour of the discourses in out 
corpus use only their titles as introduction. 

The examples below illustrate first a separate Introduction, and then 
introductory Information »em^dded In the first sentence of a hoftatory 
point: 



E:l iNaa, sug tltulu' dig begutaw. 

now MET instructions DET bachelor 



E:l Naa, kiln migawld ma na. amu 

now this held only already you(pl) 

duayan, lln 1 pektalentenay nlu kl 
marriage it I»T heed ^ you(pl) DET 

kegleketubu* nlu, menglmbaal muka' 
livelihood your(pl) work. in. fields and 

megimula . 

plant 



Now then (here are) 
some instructions for 
young men. 

Now then, here you 
are, having made your 
vows, this is what 
will occupy your 
attention, how to make 
a living, working lln 
the fields and / 
planting. 



In the i/itter text the. introductory material Is highly stereotyped, but 



embedded: 'here you are, having made your vows. r^'' The introduction of Text 
E Is a noun phrase in sentejace 1, ^ich is unusual. Text D |)as " a long 
introduction, too long to qu6te hfTre (see Appendices). The other exponents 
of Introduction that we have found so far are a single sentence or, in a 
few cases, a noun phrase. 



"♦he hortatory point consists, minimally, of a single sentence and; 
maximally, j>f an embedded discourse. It may be tha^ other kinds Jot 
discourse may be osbedded In a hortatory discourse, but we have not found 
any except explanatory material. Wei have found most further embeddlngs, but 
not all, to be explanatory types. The norm is for the embedded hortatory 
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discourse to cotielst of only a paragraph or a, series of paragraphs* These 
paragraphs are aljj^ys arguments and evidence that support the/exho^ation* 

The embedded hortatory discourse often has an lB€roductlon and material 
leading up to the final exhortation* The exhortation ^icti. points toward 
the resolution of the conflict situation delineated in the progress of the 
hortatory discourse Is usually final In the discourse » and most often Is 
the fln&l sentence of the ^mbedded discourse* 

The well formcid hortatory discourse also has a concluding generic 
statement ^ for example: 



Kaas lln 1 mull* memlkil sv n^ getava So all of you 

thus It'^DET return think XSET (pi) person listening; to mm today 

would dcf^well to velgfa 
mekedengeg, megeklung, meglingkaga' • carefully what I'm 

tan •hear look* down look* up saying* . 

Closure Is a phrase built around the word daal 'all/*7 Although it is 
not obligatory to this discourse type^ with other discourse types .closure 
invariably occurs "last and usually d^es in hortatory texts* In Text D it is 
embedded In the conclusion: * * 



0:66 i49Naa, daal dai Inl telu'eJ^ Now, this is all I 

now all just this say*r * have to say to you. 

dlnlu* 
to*you(pl) 



Elsewhere In our corpus we have the final phrase: 

Daal da» 
all Just 

'That's all now. * 

We can^t Imagine more than a sentence in this slot* 



The body of the hortatory discourse, made up of one or a string of 
hortatory points, has nearly limitless possible exponents* Nearly all the 
paragraph t^pes listed by Peck (1981) except for dramatic types occur in 
the embedded discourses in ou? corpus* Dialogue paragraph does not, but we 
have heard it used in stereotyped settings among the Subanuns, such as 
litigation In which one of the elder speakers will use the gathering as an 
ofportunlty to *preach* a little to the young people. He will use dialogue 
paragraphs in his talk. 
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Bxavples 


of 


80Be paragraph types can be found In Text D and Text : 


Text 


D» 


Sentences 




Narrative paragraph 


Text 


D» 


Sentences 


5-7 


Explanatory paragraph 


Text 


D, 


Sentences 


22-23 


Hortatory paragraph 


Text 


D» 


Sentences 


28-*31 


Exemplification paragraph 


Text 


D. 


Sentences 


18-19 


Rhetorical question-answer paragraph 


Text 


D. 


Sentences 


53-55 


Contrast paragraph 


Text 


D. 


Sentences 


59-65 


Parallel paragraph 


Text 


E. 


Sentences 


11-lA 


Explanatory paragraph 



4?^ Focal content , 

In the previous study of Subanun hortatory discourse we referred to 
focal content* This is Hale^s term and is not very different from Labov and 
Wal€t«ky*8 evaluative functions In narrative discourse (Labov and Waletzky 
1967:13)^ At once focal content refers to those surface structures which 
keep the audience Interested in the discourse and to the underlying intent 
and message of the speaker or writer^ It is not so much implied as it is 
evoked » and it is an obligatory part of the discourse rather than an 
optional part* I will point out this focal content In the succeeding 
paragraphs* 

Text E was written to be published as a pamphlet to motivate 
Cuilingan's fellow Subanuns» young and old^ starting from the status quo, 
to move into the 20th century* The Subanuns who speak 6uillngan*8 language 
comprise roughly 31/100^8 of a percent of the total population of the 
Philippines* If the five principal . Subanun languge groups are added 
together, they account for about 20Z, however, of their immediate 
population, that is o/ the Zamboanga peninsula of Mindanao* Even so, for 
the most part, they regard themselves as the bottom rung of the social or 
caste-like ladder* In Volff^s massive dictionary of the Cebuano Vlsayan 
langimge we find the folloillng entries under suba * river "suban^un noun 
1) person living i^ear the rlver^ 2) the Subano^ a non-Christian tribe of 
Western Mindanao* a^) having dirty hmblts, like the Subano's*** The Cebuano 
peop^le are the immilgraiit, bm(t dominant, ethnic group of Mindanao^ having 
supplanted numerous native peoples of Mindanao In the last one hundred 
years* Although we cannot document it, we have been told by Subanuns that 
sometimes when a Cebuano mother (in the Zamboanga provinces) wants to shame 
her child imto more acceptable behavior, she may say something which means, 
^Tou^re just like a Subano* Wipe your nosaS * Any group of Subanuns will 
switch from th^lr own language to Cebuano Vlsayan if a allele Cebuano 
enters the room or area* They regard their own language as Inferior- for 
important comnwilcatlon since school, religion, and commerce are all 
carried on in one of the Visayaii dialects, Pillpino or English* Many 
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educated and bilingual Subanuns » will not^read their own language, although 
there are several books and pamphlets available in Subanun* We could aptly 
state their global attitude, toward themselves as,» 'The way to get ahead is 
.to leave Subanun (language and culture) behind Indeed a small proportion 
of the population^ has done so* ' 

Several sentences > phrases , and 'even words in the Guillngan text point 
to this attitude* 

D:2 '•••we, this Subanun tribe, are the ones spoken of when they say> 
m *they are well behind*' * 

D:6^7 'Why do (we young educated Subanun) hide (our knowledge and 
skills)? This is the reason^ because we are ashamed of our tribe> 
because among us Subanuns it is indisputable that there are nany^ 
many who are ignorant*' 

D:8 '***so that your tribe won't be talked about behind your backs *^ 

D:22 '•.•be behind** •' 

D:2^ '*..food for the Turks***' 

D:33 'We> the Subanuns, have no livelihood***' 

D:4I '***as for me, T am suffering because of the way things are for us 
these days, we* of the Subanun tribe* ' 

And so forth* Seemingly a good many Subanun have placed a minus value 
on being Subanun* Be that as it sadly may^ this value is appealed to in 
this text * 

Another value appealed to is ^togetherness', expressed primarily 
through the u6e of the Inclusive pronoun as topic* 'We (Inclusive)' occurs 
21 times in Text D* The projected result of the final exhortation in 
embedded discourse four (D:39) states it explicitly, '***so that we will 
gather together' to live (dwell)*' The next sentence reinforces this noti<^n, 
'And if we are one as to the place, w^iere we live**,*' 

Although a minus value, 'shame' figures prominently in Text D* 
Instances. are so varied as to require a listing: 

D:l 'Considering v^at lies before us, it Is certainly true that we do 
not know wh^t the future holds for us, but what is evep worse is 
for a people not even to be looking for the way %*ich will 
guarantee a reasonable future in life*' 

^ ' . 

D:2 'I'm sure that you are all aware of the fact that we Subanuns are 
known as backward*' 
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D:6»7 *Why do <*we young educated Subanun) hide (our knowledge and 
skills)? This is reason » because we are ashamed of our tribe, 
because among us Subanuns it Is Indisputable that there are many 
who are ignorant ♦ ' 



D:12 *So» in my view we have got to share what* we know with our fellow 
Subanuns so that tliey Von't end up doing something Inappropriate 
that we get Involved In. (Same sentence continues) And» don^t be 
ashamed to identify with them wherever we nneet them*' i 

A value > not iimiediatelyt apparent on the surface Is rhetorical skill* 
As such It Is In a state of flux for the Subanuns who, used to chanting 
arguments back and forth in litigation or in competitive story telling, now 
are adapting to barrio or baranggay litigation acccmplished through clever 
argument, citation of^ similar cases, and the telling of traditional 
stories* Gullingan, though writing this exhortation, uses oral techniques . 
suc^ as the oft repeated, Pu* sa' nda ' nlu suunay , 'For, in case you don't 
know it * * ♦ ' * i 

Other examples of oral technique used in Text D are as follo^rst 
Simile: ^ 



D:3 gSu ngag duma, » sa' maa' nlln dagld 

DET (pi) companion if like this but 

♦ 

pekpenaik dl 'giegdan, 98ungu na metulan 
climbing DET ladder soon already enter 

dig ditaas* * * * 
DET upstairs 



Now, ^ake other ethnic 
groups* If we liken 
all of us to those 
mounting the stairs 
into a house^, they are 
just about .^to enter*** 



Metaphor: 



D:5 I7laak igluden sug tlnawanen, 
but hld*he DET sklll*hls 

iSlnlsenen dltug dlalem nu kaban*«* 
^sefte<f*he DET Inside IXT trunk 

Rhetorical question and answer: 

D:6 20Saaken nlu 2l'Mauma . egludenen 
ask you(pl) why*on*earth hides *he 

0?' D:7 22Klln ig puunanen, 23a«ba' 
it this DET origin* its because 



**#but he h^d hidden . 
his know-how, he has 
put it. in his trunk*** 



You ask, 'Why on earth 
does he hide It (his 
know-how)?' The reason 
is that he is Jashamed 
of his ethnlo origin* 



mpild tu^ bansanen*** 
ashamed tXX tribe *hl8 
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Invoking the su^iernatural: 

tD:ll 32Pu' sug dlwata/ mesuUnanen ta* bensaay For god/God knova what 
for DET god/God knows %ne — -"^fhat tribe tribe a person belongs 



person belongs 
to. 



dun • 

he 



The sayings of their forebears: 
Sentences 16-1^ (see Appendix A) 
Exempli f Icatlon: 

Sentences 28-3 A (see Appendix A) 
A narrative: , 
Sentences 43-52 (se* Appendix A) 



\ 
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By means of these rhetorical devices Gul 11 ngan ^s. In effect ^ saying 
that he Is a qualified exhorter* 

5» Mitigation In the comStand el^ent , 

**Tbe effectiveness of a hortation depends not 8ln«()ly upon the skill 
with which the verbal material Is haijlidled. Rather It also- depends upon how 
^he hearer accredits, the speaker, <Hiat social pressures are brought to 
bfatr «nd what consequences are likely to ensue (Brlchoux and Hale 
m7:75-95) \ 

These Sentences from onr former paper point up the fact that 
Gullingan's strategy must Be different from that of the authors ^whose 
discourses were consldec^ed In that article* In the cases of Texts A, B and 
C (and E here) tbe authors have a familial or political relationship' to th^ 
people they are exhorting and can evoke social pressure /to Induce 
conformity* They also point out the consequences4 of failure to heed^ tl^ 
commands they give. Although^ Gulllngan uirei ^ '^tt^t.^^ ^ he 
primarily uses rhetorl^ca^l skill* One of the chief tactics In hfs strategy 
Is mitigation* He achieves mitigation by three means: 1) infrequent use ot 
commands; 2) strategic location of ^the commands; and 3) syntactic devices 
such a$ polite forms^ models, requests, and suggestions. 

5.1 Infrequent use of command elements 

In the earlier papef we talked about the *ef fectlveness of hortatory 
discourse, and one very significant measure of such effectiveness* is the 
standing In the community of the author^ Readers will note that Text D has 
very few commands, overt or covert, that Is, direct or variously mitigated, 
while the other Illustrative texts have a high proportlort of exhortation 
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vi'th hortatory motivations and conflict situations sharing the same 
sentence with these exhortations* * 

The brevity of Text E and the greater length and development of Text D 
reflect the differing standings of the two authors in. their respective 
communities* The author of Text D neither a hereditary traditional 
leader nor one of the two highest elected leaders of his Subanun community, 
but bebause of natural ability he exercises, considerable authority in the 
commuonlty* We can illustrate his standing by the following incident: He was 
at SIL*8 ^^udy center working with us on another project when an even^, 
cor^elv^ of by the community as catastrophic, occurred In his home arifa* 
He^ was sent for and when we Inquired why, he in all humility respontfed, 
^They won*t do anything without me there.' There are roughly 2500 peopl^ in 
his area* ^ 

"* 

The author of Text E, on the other hand, is 'first councilor' (that Is, 
second in command of the lowest political grouping) of hl§ area* Althouglj 
the home area of Entong Anulay, author of Text Is much' smaller and has ^ 
population of roughly 200, his leadership probably only affects half that 
nuo^er* We cannot say that the differing features of the two texts are the 
only reason for the differing standings of the authors^ but we can say tlhat. 
the more effective leader "Hises the more mitigated style* 

Although Text is 70 full-blown sentences long, there are only 13 
commands, requests, and suggestions* By contrast Text A has nin^ command 
elements in twelve sentences j Text B has twelve command elements id 
nineteen; Text C has £lve in ten; and Text E has eight ,ln eighteen* 
Guillngan Is comparatively sparing In the use of command elements** 

5,2 Striiteglc location of c6mmand elements 

Where does he put them in his discourse? The .flrsb command element, 
i^ich we will later explain was veiled suggestion. Is placed In the 
introductory sentence and is global to the whole discourse: 'But what is 
even worse than that is for a people not even to be looking for the way 
which will guarantee a reasonable future In life.' While this Is a veiled 
sugj^ation, it Is also *a claim which the remfiilnder of the discourse 
suj>ports* The reader is 'hooked* to go on reading* 6ulllngan is really 
saying something like, 'Granted that not knowing what the future holds for 
us Is a bad deal. It is even worsen: — stupld~shall we say, not to be doing 
anything about Itl' 

In the first embedded discourse, D:2-12, the *we' Is identified ^ and 
then a lengtli^ series of explanatory paragraphs* gives the hortatory 
oK>tlvatlons and Conflict situations appropriate to the first ^command 
element (which occurs In D:12)* This section Is Interrupted once by a 
coimiiand which Is a direct Imperative: *Juat consider carefully tKen what'? 
good to do about it***' The author has made his poj^nts that Subdnuns«are 
behind the times and that the young, educated ones are doing nothing* about 
It* This Inserted command, which is not substantive to the d;L8course, but 
rather tells them to think about the issue, introdu<ies further arguoients to 
support the coming command element , 'which concludes this embedded material 
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In D:12. He seena to be saying, 'There's more I've got to say on this 
topic' lit is an ^CThortation to stay with hio, not unlike the Anerican^ 
'Are you with me?' , ' * 

• » 

It is not Guillngan has made, his point and then reinforced it» 
that he giv^i^As first coaimand • element which will lead to resolution ' of 
the conflict s^^Kion: 'So, In ay view we have got to share what we know 
with our f€^lowA Subanuns ,so that they won't end up doing something 
inappropriate thai^e get involved in. And, don't be ashamed to identify 
with them wherever we meet theiB. ' (D:12).8 Although the surface structure 
of D:12 is that of a modal (slightly mitigated) command, 'Wednc) must...' 
following the lengthy explanation ,y it has the force of an appeal. 

Text D's second embedded discourse c'onsists of a series of explanatory 
paragraphs (0:13-23), again which culminate in a command element, in this 
case a hortatory paragrap> addressed to the elders of his group. It is 
highly mitigated: 

D:22 'All right then, what^do you senior citizens think about his 
latter prediction?' 



Don't you think you could let us (Inc) get ready for this 
eventuality so that when it dO€8*happen, we won't be caught in the 
lurch?* 

D:22 Is actually telling the elders to consider the implications of the 
prediction, while D:23 calls for action on the part of all to prepare. 
These ctMnmand elements don ' if . o^ccur until after Guillngan has evoked three 
predictions by the elders concerning phenomena of modern times, all of 
^ich had been fulfilled, and a statement of a current prediction. Based on 
the reality of the first predictions, he appeals to the elders to consider 
seriously the new prediction. 

Once again in the third embedded discourse, the author has an 
introductory exhortation, but it seems to be to himself, not to push the 
elders. The section continues with explanatory paragraphs built around an 
exemplification paragraph which quotes the elders for a second time. In 
this Instance, however, what the elders said was not a prediction, bu^: a 
warning against taking up education, farming, and land ownership. The 
modtern Subanuns ^o.'ve followed this advice, have nothing to show for it 
but a hard life. Guillngan urges the elders to consider very carefully what 
has happened, namely the following of bad advice, lest just such evil 
consequences happen again. Again he uses a first person plural modal 
imperative, having 'softened' his audience: 

D:37 'Wiat happened as a result we must never forget so that it von^t 
happen again.' 

D:38 'As we know now, It was not good at all to have proscribed those 
things. ' 
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The fourth embedded discourse begins with another 'Still with me?' 
addressed to his fellow young people: | 

D:39 'Young people, please, pay attention to what I'm saying so that 
J you can hjeep our tribe from dying out*' ' « 

Then it proceeds to show that Guil^ngan has a vital interest ^n the 
whole question of the tribe facing the new age foisted on them by the 
expansion into Mindanao of other, more educated, more economically 
sophisticated Filipinos, This discourse is the longest of t^e four and the 
most dramatic. Tt consists of p: 39-65. 

The largest single chunk of this embedded discourse is th€^ embedded 
narrative in which Guillngan tells of his father's imprisonment. In the 
following lengthy series of explanatory paragraphs Guillngan explains the 
implications for Subanuns of land laws. This section is followed by a 
pseudo.tCCMiimand of the form, 'This is what we could have done.' There is a 
particle in this sentence (0:53)^ however, familiar to Philippine 
lingui&tlcs, which iodicates nonreality, frustration, and wishful thinking, 
s la . Guillngan quickly goes on to say » -'Of course pha problem with that 
idea is that.-..' in D:55. This constitube* a possible resolution, but is 
quickly relegated to- impractical Ity. There is a small explanatory paragraph 
following th|s^ then come the final exhortations. 

This fourth embedded discourse ends with an extensive hortatory unit. 
Thus D:59 through D:65 consititute a parallel hortatory paragraph in which 
the author 'calls on all his fellow people to prevail upon the government 
for help, specifically, to set aside for them a Subiinun reservation* The 
exhortation Is aimed at the people, but highly mitigated so as to take the 
form: 'In other words, the government has got to help us by giving us our 
own reservation.* Once again we have a long, sympathy-evoking series of 
paragraphs culmlnatlii^ in a mitigated exhortation. Guillngan *8 -strategy is 
obviously to explain carefully, to evol^ history, and to follow up with a 
mitigated command. ' 

9 

The coda^llke otfncluslon is also mitigated » as the author wraps up the 
whole: 

'Just let me add that we really don't know what will happen as 
a result of what I'm saying here««»even so let's all of us 
Subanuns trust the whole thing'' to God*' 

5*3 Syntactic devices ^ 

Labov and Fanshel construct a cllne of mitigation for exhortations in 
therapeutic discourse* At this stage we prefer the matrix representation 
for Subanun shown in Figure 1* The labels Present and Irrealls refer to 
tense-like aspect; and Third, Inclusive and Second to pronoun categories* 
As one chooses constructions to the right and down^ one's exhortation 
becomes more blunt, less mitigated* 
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^ i \ 

\ t \ 

\ i \ 

\ g \ 

\ a \ 
\ t V 

\ i \ 

\ o \ 
' \ " \ 


'■ ' : 

Present 
Inclusive 

+ dell* 
^quickly* 




+ mesu at ba 
•ok' 

, Second 
Present 
Inclusive 


+ kelelat 
'please' 

Irrealis 
Second 


+ melengas 


+ melengas 


+ mel^ngas 


* good * 

P resent \ ' 
Third \ . ' 


'good^ 

Present 
• 

Inclusive 


> good 

Presetit 
Second 


Present 
Third 


Present 
Inclusive 


Present " 
pecona i 


+ subay \^ 
'must ' 

Present 
Tnird 


+ subay 
'must' 

Present 
mcxusi ve 


+ subay 
'must^ 

Present 

oecoiiu 


Present,, 
Third 

(veiled 
suggestion) 


Present 
Inclusive 

(veiled ^ 
suggestion) 


Irrealis 
Second 

J 



Figure 1. Matrix representation of syntactic devices 



3, A Hortatory verb clauses' 

In order to sure that I get a firm grasp pf what options there are 
for exhortation in Subanun at the cla^use level, I carefully studied all 
fifteen texts available to ne tp come up with the natrlx presented in 
Figure 1,. Mitigation tends to nove upwards and to the left/ so far as I have 
charted It, but 1 a« not certain all Subanuns woul4 see It this way. The 
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folloviti^ illustrate these devices, top to bottom, left to right from the 



matrix: 



Present, inclusive + deli * ; 



P:;« Mengameil ita deli*... 
•be.qulfft we(incl) quickly 

+ nesu'at ba + second, present inclusive: 

D:23> ec^esu'at ba diniu pengendamenta . . . ^ 
okay Q you(plp prepare . we (incl) \ 

kelelat + irrealls^ second: 

D:39 96Naa> aau nu nga gembat;a\ kelelat 
now you(pl) DBT (pi) children please 

4lniu^. pektalente;! , na a]au«*« 
you(pl) pay* attention already you(p-l) 

+ laelengas + present » third: 

\ 

0:61 i37Melenga8 sla sukuden 4u ngag 

good hopefully measure DET (pi) 

pegbenwananta* • • 

dwelling-place •our (incl) ' 
+ melengas present » Inclusive: 

* 

1:3 iRaas melengas dunutantd * gupia si 
so good follow,we(lncl) well DBT 

Isus**« 

Jesus / 
meleggas + present » second: 

N:10 Kaas melengas megungangen ita.*. ^ 
so good become* good we (Incl) 



Present » third: 

E:6 l3Mektlmud kuarta muka* babuy^** 
save«up*he money and' pigs 

Present, inclusive: 

D^24 64Naa^^ sa* kalukalu megdua ' dua * su 
^ now If in • case conf used DET 



Let's quiet down 
now« « * 



Is it okay with you if 
we prepare. • . 

Young people ^ please ^ 
pay attention to what 
I^m saying* * * 



It would be good to 
have It all 
surveyed * * % 



So» it is good for us 
to follow Jesus 
well* 



So It woultf^e good 
for us to straight^^n 
up* * « * 



He (should) save up 
some money ^nd pig8««« 



For the sake of those 
of us who are still 
confused about all 
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^Inaa nlu^ 



ndi^^ data 



emotion your (pi) not juat •ve(incl) force 

Present, second: 

M:16 Unutanku aniu* 

follov^me you(pl) 

+ subay ^ present, third: 

L:3 Ssubay pengmla*mla^en sug tltulu*an 
must do .gently DET Instruction 

dlnllan« « • 
them 



tegelen«».|||^thl8| let's not 
force • * * 



Follow me/Just follow 
me« 



•*«one ttU9t instruct 
them gently* * * 



1/ 



^ stibay + present, inclusli;e: 

D:12 33Raas. subay pentulu'enta sug 
so must Instruct •we(lncl)' DET 

danlta samaSubaanen * . • 
our(lncl) fellow* Subanun 

^ subay + present, seccfnd: 

Ej9 2oSubay pektalentenan nlu gupla sug 
must ^pay*attentlon you(pl) well DET 

tlnltulu dlniu nug meg^lang nlu« 
instruction you(pl) DET parent your<pl) 

Present, third veiled suggestion: 

J:l 5pu* sebuten sia ua*en su kelegenay 

for agree* to hopefully remove DET hardship 

peblanan dig begu ketubu' nemun*** 
experienced DET new living nowadays 



So, in my view we have 
got to share what we 
know with our fellow 
Subanuns • % * 



All of you must heed 
well what your parents 
have taught you* 



ft 



* • . because hopefully 
plans will be made to 
take away the 
hardships being 
experienced 
nowadays * « • 



Present, Inclusive veiled suggestion: 

D:l 3labl na sa* ndl'ta tanan 

moreso already If not*we<incl) all 

penengaun sug Adalan melengas sia 

look > DET path ^od hopefully 

bianan pangay tug danita ' ketubu*an*«* 
way to D^T our(lncl) living 



***but what is even 
worse than that is for 
us not even to be 
looking for the way 
which will 
guarantee* * * 



o 
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Irrealis» second: 

D:8 25Laak pegdelendem niu * gupia sug But consider carefully 

but t>hlnk you<pl) well DET /then what it would be 

* V ' good to do about it«** 

melengas penggulauXaan « « « 
good do 

6% Conclusion ^ 

What Justified further study of Subitnun hortatory discourse? Simply 
that we needed to verify the conclusions we reached in the first study* In 
the process however of looking in depth at two more Subanun hortatory texts 
while comparing* our findings with ten others » I have found much more 
significant structures and devices for creating effective exhortations in 
Subanun* 

First of all, in* addition to the backbone discussed in the earlier 
paper, I have found Both a clear cut topic line and a theme line* Another 
way to say t^t is to say that Subanun hortatory discourse marks backbone 
as exhortations, $, topic line as a 8e<|uence of focused noun phrases which 
carry the discourse's argument, and a particle kl^ whose occurrence 
highlights the theme of the discourse* 

In terms of taxonomic structures, Subanun hortatory discourse has a 
simple tagmemic representation and can be charted rhetorically as well* 

Helens notion of focal content was extremely useful to me> in trying to 
discover what Subanuns are saying in addition to surfa<^e structures* This I 
equate with Labov and Waletsky's evaluative functions in narrative 
discourse « 

Finally, making use of my full corpus of fifteen Subanun hortatory 
texts, I was able to outline thtee major strategies for mitigating 
comiriands* These were simply how often commands occur, where they occur, and 
how they are phrased* At least fifteen syntactic devices were discovered by 
which Subanuns mitigate or sharpen their persuasive statements* 

Vy goal has been mastery of Subanun persuasive strategies* It seems 
clear we We moved much closer to attaining that goal* 
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} NOTES 

iThls paper was prepared during a discourse workshop under the 
direction of Dr. Robert E. Longacre at the study center of the Sumner 
Institute of Linguistics in Bukldnon, Philippines, June 14-Au^st 20, 1982. 
Invaluable suggestions as to direction in this study were given by my 
consultant, Dr. Charles Peck, who also edited it. t would also like to 
thank Dr. Longacre; my wife, Felicia Brichouxj Dr. Austin Hale; and Subanun 
friends of many years, Ansulat Promon, Entong Anulaj^, and Isis Gulllngan^ 
for significant help in the preparation of the paper. 

2App^nded to this paper are Text D 'In the future^ by Isla Gullingan, 
and Text E *Advice to young men' by Entong Anulay. In addition^ ten other 
texts were cc^npared along with those appended to^ the previot|ii study* 

3The notion of focus, also variously referred to a8> *voice^ and 
'topic', is familiar to researchers in Philippine linguistics, and there Is 
extensive literatyre about it or alluding to it* Briefly, the notion 
describes a voice^like relationship between a marked noun phrase and the 
verb* In many languages the NP is marked by a determiner or case marking 
particle while tije relationship between It and the verb Is Indicated by 
affixation of the verb and generally Is referred to by such labels as 
actor, goal, site or instrument* 

^1 has a phonological ly determined allomorph ki^* ^ 

^The few abbreviations I use here are: * 

ANAPH anaphoric particle 
DET .case marking particles 

EXIST existential . > 

Inc first person plural Inclusive pronoun 
Q question marking particles 

0 In running text for zero realization of the third person 

singular focus pronoun ^ich is the norm 
pi plural 

A, B, and C refer to the texts appended to the 1977 article* 

D and E refer to the texts appended here* 

D: or Et followed by a number refer to sentence numbers in 

these respective texts* ^ 

Subscript numbers refer to clauses* 

6A8 Peck points out, the basic Ideas are Pike's, and appear in such 
formulae throughout the works of and volumes edited by Longacre* 

7Though not synonyms of daal, » the words deksu * and tubus , both meaning 
'finish', are also nucledr to this tagmeme* ~7 ^ 

^Presumably Guillngan tould hdve Incorporated the conflict situation 
and hortatx>ry motivation Into a single sentence with this command element 
parallel to the way the authors of Texts A, B, C, and E did* 
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APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A 



Text D 



Title: TOG UEMA* DENGLAG 

DET tomorrow day»after% tomorrow 

1» iNaa sa* dl gunaan nda*ta pa 
now if DET ahead not •l>y.u8(lnc) yet 

suunay 2ta' alandunl gempengguiaulata dig 
know Q what^DET happening •by»u^(inc) DET 

binaya' gebil muka* nu gendaw,3labi na 

*«« the future moreso already 

sa* ndi^ta tanan penengaun aug dalan 

If not*by»us<lnc) all look •for DET path 

Amelengas 8I9 bianan pangay tug 

good hopefully way cause •go DET 

danlta ketubu^ai^ltug blnaya* gebil muka* 
our(inc) living DET ••• the future 

nu gendaw« 



THE FUTURE 



1« Considering what 
lies before us» it is 
certainly true that we 
do not know what the 
future holds • But what 
is even worse than 
that is for a people 
not even to be 
searching for the way. 
which will guarantee a 
reasonable future In 
life^ 



2* 5Pu* sa* nda* nlu suunay » 61 ta 

for if not by%you(pl) know ^ we<lnc) 

kinl nug bansa Subanen^ lin ma sug tinalu' 
this DET tribe Subanun it just DBT was •said 

7i&blnaya* na 0 gupia^ 

is •behind already it very 

♦ 

3^ 8Su ngag dumA, sa* maa* nlln di^gld 
DBT (pi) other if like this but 

pekpenalk 0 dl gegdan» 9sungu na 

are •climbing they DET stairs almost already 

0 inetulan dig ditaa&» lOpu* saba* 
they reach DET upstairs for because^of 

mikpetuud ma 0' tug tltulu'an duri 
have •believed just they I»ET instruction ANAPR 



2* I^m sure that you 
are all aware of the 
fact that we Subanuns 
are known as backward • 



3^ If we 
others wl 
gotng up 
into a ho 
say that 
already 1 
And they 
they are 
paid some 
those who 
level of 



compape 
th someone 
the stairs 
use^ we i:an 
they are 
n the house • 
are where 
because they 
attention to 
had a higher 
knowledge* 
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fiu ngag meketaas sinuunanen* 
DET (pi) high knowledge .his 

4» llNaa> adun nlu suunan^ 121 ta 

now so .that by*you(pl) kn<|w we(inc) 

klni, sa' mekillng dagld pektulug, 13pektulug 
this If likened^ but sleeping sleeping 

pa Ita gusay* ' 
yet we(inc) really 

5* I4lin Ig puunanen, ISlta sia, 

this DET orlgin.its we(inc) hopefully 

metlba' na bata* l6iDetaa8 su nga 

many already child high DET (pi) 

gradunen dinlta, 17laak igluden sTug 

grade •hjs among. us (inc) but hid .he DET 

tlnaw>nen, iginlsenan-^ 0 dltug dialem nu 
skll.^ .hls inserted .he It DET inside DET 

kaban, l9adun ndi* da 0 malta* 

trunk/ foot lockcSr so. that not only It be. seen - . 

nug saxtta^ubaanenen. 
DET fellow. Subanun. hie 

6. 20Saaken niu, 2lMauma eglu<!enen 0? ^6. You ask, 'Why would 

be. asked by.you(pl) why , hide. he it we hide It?* 



^ A, Another analogy 
might be to compare us 
to someone asleep # We 
are 6till asleep and 
sleeping on! 

\ 

5. The reason is , 
simple. Those of,^us, 
and mwa-e are many 
now A wh)b have got an 
educXtyfon/ are hiding 
it. lY-^ as if we had 
taken yhat we learned 
and stv^fed it into 
the footiocker at the 
foot of our beds, so 
that St wouldn't be 
apparent to our fallow 
Subanuns • 



7. 22Klln Ig puunanen, 23saba' mplid 0 

this DET origin. Its because^f ashamed he 

tug bansanen^. 24pu* kiln^da ma. tu'u, 

DET tribe. his because this just only truly ^ 

« 

Subaanen ma, metlba' pema gtnduranti dun. 
Subanun only many yet. also uneducated ANAPR 

8» 25Laak pegdelendem niu gupia sug 
, but think you(pl) very DET 

melenga^ penggulaulaan, 26adun ndi' da 
good to. do so. that n<it just 

amu melibakan^ nu ngag danlu 

youCpl) be. talked., about DET (pl)^ of .you(pi) 



7. This is the reason. 
It's because we are 
ashamed of being / 
SuWnuns * Everyone 
knows that tKe 
Subanuns are an 
ignorant Jot I 



8. Just consider 
carefully then what's 
good to do about lt> 
so that our fellow 
tribespeople won't 
talk about us behind 
our backs. 
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bansa. 
tribe ' 

9. 27 Pu' sa' nda* niu 



suunay, 28blsan 9* I^m sure you also 
for if not by*you<pl) know even*tho realise that no matter 

how ve try to hide lt» 
we act like Subanun^ 
becauae after all we 
are Subanun« 



la^ pelum ndunen pa dun pegeglud» 29aug 
... also jhow yet ANAPH is « being « hid DET 

danita> pekeSubaanen^ bulug Subaanen* 
of*us(lnc) bej(pl)«Subanun atlll Subanun 

10 » 3oNgalaAen Subaanen da gusay^. Siblsan 
name»hiif Subanun Just really even 

tanda * pa 0 melamug* 
where yet he mix 

11* 32Pu' sug dlwata^ mesuunanen ta^ 
for DET God known « by « him *Q 



bensaay " dun* . 
type • of * tribe ANAPH 



12. 33Kaa8 subay 

and % 80 it*ls%neces6ary 

pentulu'enta « sug dd^ita 

be«instructe4«by*ua(lnc) DET 0ut<inc) 

samaSubaanen^ 3Aadun ndl* ita niln 
fellow*Stlbanund ao«that not we(inc) by«hltt 

medela^lg) 

be * Involved* in *hl8* blame (if he does bad) 

35Buka* ndi^ ita mp;ild> 36bisan 
and not we(inc) be* ashamed even 

tanda 'ta 0 pegita\ 

where by* u8(inc) he meet 

378embatenta*. 

bef rlend «by#u8(ln<;) 

13* 38Naa| klnl pelum guksuganku.^ ndi* melaat 
now this also' story* my not evil 



10* We are Subanun no 
miatter where we chance 
t<Sigo* 



11\ Even God knows 
what tribe a person 
is* 



12* So» in. my view we 
have got to share what 
we know with our 
fellow Subanuns^ so 
that they won^t end up 
doing something 
Inappropriate that we 
get Involved in* And^ 
don^t be ashamed to 
identify with them 
^erever we meet them* 



13 • Now then^ don't 
let what I'm saying 
get you down^ because 
in a way it's aimed at 



tu ginaa niu> 39pu' kini> tlnalu'u 
DET emotion your(pl) because this said*by*me those who are 

basically proud 
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dltu laak getraw metakabul. 
DET only person proud 

t 

14. 40Dagi<i kana' aa pelua tlba'anen meksana 

but not only alao all. Its same 

sug b^taden* ^ 
DET ways. his 

15. AlKaas klnl tlnalu'u ,dadei&a»42adun y 
and. 80 this said. by. me also so. that 

sug mek^tekad ti^g melengas penggulaulaan, 
DET 'can. at tain DET good will. happen 

A3adun medelendemen 0* 
80 ♦that thlnk« about « by* him It 

16% 44Naa^ adun nlu auunan su 
now so .that y|)u(pl) know DBT 

ffllpenggtilaula dlnlt^ 45dl » ba talu' nu 
happened * to.usdnc) not Q ^ay DET 

ngag mekegulang, 46ita day nug taman 
(pi) parents we(inc) hearsay DET limit 

da . sesumpat sampay tug bata' gapu', 

only one, general ion until DET child grandchild 

metiba' pa gupia malta'en. 

much yet very see .he ♦ 

17. AJMaita' pa ta daw 48sug putaw 

see yet by.us(inc) hearsay DBT Iron 

lumayug dl gawanawan, 498ug putaw lutaw dig 
fly DET atmosphere DET iron float DET 

dagat, 50sug putaw gubek dig Inpa*. simuka' 
sea DBT iron run I»T land and 

metiba* pa pagld ig tinawan nu nga getaw 
many yet again DET skills DET (pi.) person 

dinig dlbabaw- nug lunbang. 

here.DET above /on. surf ace. of MT world 

18, 52Naa» di '. ba metuud da tu*u sug 

now not Q true only truly DET 



14. There are others 
^o can benefit from 
it\ I'm sure. 



15. 80 I'm also saying 
it to those of you 1^0 
are coning up with 
some good approaches 
to the problem we 
face, so that you'll 
be thinking about the 
whole thing . 

16. Let me remind you 
that what has been 
happening in our 

• experience is in line 
with what our 
grandparents said when 
they said things like, 
we of this generation 
and the next would see 
a lot of amazing • 
things. 

17. They said we'd see 
metal flying through 
the air; metal 
floating on the sea; 
and metal running 
along the ground; as 
well as a hos^ of 
other things arising 
from the know-how- of 
men here on the face 
of the earth. 



18. I think we*ve got 
to admit <;hat what 
they predicted has 
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tlnalu' nu ngag mekegulangta? 
was^sald DET (pi) parents* our (Iim:) 

19. 53Klg launanen, mlnita* ma na tu*u* 
DET all .It saw only already truly * 

20* 54Laak ilnl ndaV pa ta suunay^ 
but it. DET not yet by.u^(lnc) know 

558U dig blnaya* gebli Auka* nu gendav^ ^a^ 
DET DET ... the future ...... Q 

alanduni gempenggulaulata. 
what .DET happen. to. us (Inc) 

21. 56Laak/ medengegta duun pa pagld kl"*' 
but hear.we(lnc) there. is yet again I^ET 

sungu mateng, 578u tinalu' ukuman nug dlvata 
soon .arrive DET was. said judge DET God ^ 

sug tlbuukan nug luabang. 
DET entire DET world 



^e^tty much happened » 
right? 

19*. We've pretty much 
seen all of it happen* 

20. But, we still 
don't" know what the 
future holds for u8« 



21. We have hei^rd, 
though, that there is 
something yet *to 
happen, maybe <80on; 
that is, that Cod la 
go*lng to judge the 
whole world. 



22 . 56Naa , sa ' yamu dun . nug 
now if you(pl) ANAPH DET 

mekegulangt^ 59alandun kali ' ig delendeman 
elders. our (inc) what then DET think 

niu dun mpkatag dig tinalu' kin? 
you(pl) ANAPH concerning DET was « said this 

23.60Mesu'at ba dinlu pengendementa , 

can.lt.be Q to«you(pl) prepare#by«u8(inc) 

Sladun ndi' da ita gusay mblnaya*, 
so* that not only 4P^eally^we< inc) be. behind 

62 sa' mateng na tu'u * sug tinalu' 

if /when arrive already truly DET was. said 



22, Okay then, what do 
you senior citisens 
think about this 
latter prediction? 



23. Don '6 you think 
you could let us get 
ready for^ this ^ 
eventuality, so that 
when it does happen we 
won't be caught in the 
lurch? 



kini? 
this 



63Naa sa' kalukalu megdua'dua' su 
now if in. case be. double .minded DET 



naa niu, 6Andi' da.ta 
motion your(pl) .not just. by .usC inc) 



I 



24. For the sake of 
those of us who are; 
still coiifused about 
all this, let's not 
force anyone to take 
action just yet. 
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t^e}en, 65p«' melaateti peljum duunl 

foT<:e . for evil • also there. la. DET - 

♦ 

neksiiiuivl* ^ 66«elaat su glnaanen, 

go.agaln«t*concen8U8 evil 0ET emotlon^hls 

25. 67Adun nlu f uunan- .kl talu' %ini, 

so. that by,you<pl) know DET talk this 

68kana* ma 0 pu* saukat tlnalu* . h> ' 

not^ only it that trial wa.8.8aid 

« 

26. 69Pu' aitekaden pa . tanan sug tlba'anen, 

for mastered .he yet all MT all 

7onda'''da dena. 

not Just also * 

27. 7lLaak nda^en pasl' metekadt 
but not.Ke by. contrast naster.MT 




72^il^^l penenggi*anta dun. 
the re. Is example. our (inc) ANAPH 

28. 73Naa» kinl su nga penenggl ♦anta, * ' 
now this DET (pi) example . our ( Inc ) 

7Amigenat pa inl tu nga ginepu'ay nu ng^^g 
frommied yet this TXT (pi) ancestor DET (^) 

bansa Subaanen. 
tribe' Subanun •* 



because we know how 
hard^lt is to be th^ 
odd man out. 



25. I want you to 
"uiiderstand that what I 
am saying is not being 
said flippantly. 



26. Do I know all 
there is to know? No 
way. 



27. Even so. Lean 
point out to you some 
examples of where we 
are now. 



28. Listen to this 
which comes down to us 
from our own 
ancestors . 



29. 75(1) Dl' ba talu* nu nga mekegulang, 

(1) not Q say DET (pi) elders 

76ndi' daw mpla 0 meguskila, 77pu' 
not hearsay good he attend .school because 

paan 0 dig Turkus? 
feed he DET Turks 

30. 78(2) Di' ba talu' nu nga mekegulang, 

(2) not Q say DET (pi) elders 

79ndi' pla sa' menula 0 ngag nlug, 80pu' 
not good If plant he (pi) coconut because 

klin» meketepu 0? 
this can. lead. to. retribution for. him 



29. (l)Dldn't the 
elders tell us that it 
wasnH good to go to 
school because we'd be 
fed to the Turks? 



30. (2)Didn't the 
elders tell us that it 
wasn't good to plant 
coconuts because doing 
so' would bring 
supernatural 
retribution? 
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31« 81(3) Dl' ba talu* nu ng^ mekegulang^ 

(3) not Q say DET (pi) elders* 
» 

82ndl' pia aa' aegbayad 0 glupa% 83pu* 

not good if pay he land because 

kiin» iwketepu ' 0\ da 

this can* lead, to « retribution for .him onl;^ 

pagid? 

alsff-^ * 

32 « 84Naa) klni laiinanta\ 

nov this all*of «u8(inc) Q 

alanduni ' nlpenggulaulata?^ 
vhat«DET happened * our (inc) 

33*85lta nu ' ngag Subaanen^ nda^idunl 

ve(-inc) 'DET (pi) Stibanun there«ta«iio«] 

ke tubu * ta , 86 pu ml s^ba * ma i ta * nu 
life%our(inc) beeause caused only we(inc) DET 

nga talu' nu nga idekegulang« 
(pi) say ' Bftfr (pi) elders 

3A« 87Laak masi * ' kig layfianen ^ kini^ 

but vhat «do«you»knoii DET all.ofnit this 




keplanan da sla« 

good • for only hopefully* 



31* <3)Dldn*t the 
elders tell us that it 
vasn^t good to pay 
land taxes because to 
^do so would also bring 
down supetnatural 
retribution? 



32 « Nov then, in light 
of that) what has 
happened to us^ all of 



us 



33 I'll tell you what 
has happened: ve 
Subanuns hliVe been 
left with nothing to 
live on^ and ve can ^ 
blame it all on what 
the elders told ub# 



34 « Because , and^ pay 
attention to this: all 
of* what they told us 
not to do would have 
been good for us» had 
we done it* 



35. 88Laak pigbelusan ita nilan* 
but lied » to " us(inc) they 

36 « 89lin daan^ pegdelendemen nilan^ 

Itj previously are« thinking they 

90pcgAkus ma llan dig benva^ 9lkaas tinalu' 
leaving only they SET world and « so said 



nllan ki ma'antu kitu* 
they DET like«that that 



35, They LIED to us. 



36 « They had been 
thinking that it 
wouldn^t affect them; 
they were leaving the 
world, so they told ua 
that. 



37 « 92Naa» kinl pelum mipenggulaula kini, subay 
now this also happened this must 

betangen na ta ditug dialem 

bei^placed already we(lnc) DET lliside 



37* What happened as a 
result, ve must never 
forget, so that It 
won^t happen again* 
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delendemanta » 93a<iun ndl* na . pull' 
t bought. our (Inc) so. that not already again 

penggulaula dltug blnaya* gebll muka* nil 
happen ^ DET 

gendaw. 



the future . . . 



/ 



38. 94Pu* kiln, mlsuunan ma ta, 

for this knew ^ only we(lnc) 

95na8l* kana' 0 ma npia. 

what. do. you. know not It only good 

penggulaulaan. » 
happen 

39e 96Naa, amu nu nga genbata^^k^lelat 

now you(pl) DET (pi) children plaaae 

diniu, pektalenteiT na - anu^ 
by^you(pl) payeatt^ntlon already you(pl) 

97adun , netlndeg da nlu aug danlta 
so e that stand just by • you MIT of eour(lnc) 

bansa* 
tribe 



38 « As ve knov now it 
vaa not good at all to 
have proscribed those 
things* 



39 « Toung people, 
please ^ pay attention 
to what Vm aaylng, so 
that you cen keep our 
tribe froit dying out« 



AOe 98Dltu saanta^ endav, mabu^ peglelatan 
howemany ^ys perhaps bespit lad 



da mw nug dlwata M^bebaya* dlnlg 
just wl(lnc) DET god God DET 



dlbabaw luaibang 99adun metlttbang-tli 
on. surface world so. that balance .somewhat 

da sug tlba*an getaw dlnlg tlbuukan benwa. 
just DET all people DET entire world 

♦ 

Al. looNaa, sa* nda'nlu suunay» loinaku', 
now If not .you (pi) know I 

aelegenanu gupia saba' da dig danita 
suffer el very duetto Just DET our(inc> 

kebetang neoiun^ nu ngag bansa Subaanen* 
situation nowadays DET (pi) tribe Subanun 



AOe Maybe some day God 
AliBighty will take 
pity on us here in the 
worlds so that v 
everyone on earth will , 
have ttore or less the 
saAe opportunity e 



41 e This whole 
question is not just 
academic to ae» I*ve 
actually suffered 
becaiise of our 
situatione 
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A2. io2Mekelelat laak« ita gupla» 103p«' ' 

pitiful only we(lnc) very because 

lida * Idunl seliganta . 

ther9.l8*no.l)eT trust .ln.our(lnc) 

for relate^I only to«you<pl) DBT 

l^lpenggulaula nu gaiaa'u* 
happened JXt father^oiy 

44 « loSlln, tuainaun 0 dla da sakup 

he cleared *f|^eat he DtET juat part 

nug lupa*en« 
DET land«hls 



42* We Subanun« are 
pitiful because we 
have nothing and no 
one to trust ln« 



43% Let me tell you 
about what happened to 
ay father^ 



44 • One year he 
cleared the forest on 
part of our land* 



45. io6Bena^ aislAinan nu guardaaunti, 
when knew DET forest-guard 

107slnuatbung 0 ^dayun tu 

complaint «was« filed -against him then DET 

gupisina. 
aunicipal -office ^ 

46- io8Maa» bena* alsuabung 

now when complaint -was «filed«against ^ 

0t lOSllnaawanen 0 dayun, nopu* ^^klnl 
him fetched »he hla then because this 

pitawag aa 0 nilan- 
called Otoly him they 

- 

47. iiiHaa, bena' Wknateng dltug lunsud^ 
nov lAen Jnrrlved be tXLt town 

112plnirl«u 0 dayun 
jailed he then. 

48« 113PU* kali' pektalu' su gublrnu» 

for then says DET govemaent 

llAsubay 0 pirisuun pu* tuainaun 0 
aust he iaprison because cleared.- forest he 

di gulangan- 
DET virgin- f^est 



45 « When the coapany 
forest concession 
guards found out about 
it» they had him 
arraigned- 



46 « When that 
happened I they caae 
after hia» becausi^ he 
had been called for by 
the government - 



47 • When he got to 
town^ he was put in 
jaiU , 



48 « For the govemaent 
says that the person 
who clears the forest 
must be imprisoned for 
it- 



id 
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49. llSAsa '*kana* 0 da aia 

since not it just hopefully 

gulangan" tlnaunen, il6letin da» 

virgin. forest DBT cleared, he regrowth just 

H7muka* 0 sakup pa pagid tug lupa'en.* 
and it part yet also CBT land. his 



49. In this case, 
however, it wasn't 
real forest, just 
regrowth on part of 
our land.. 



50. llSPu* nasi* Msan pelum kig 

for what .do .you. know even also DET 



lijpa*, kada taun, pegbladanta, H9kana' 0 da 
lan^ each year pay.we(inc) not 

dan'il^a sa* nda* pa aesurbl, 'i20l««k '8Ug 
ourl^nc) if not yet surveyed. » but DET 

slinta lini plgalap. 

money, our (inc) he.KT taken 

51. l2lNaa, klnl gembagel da sia 

now this large just hopefully 

li»bung|[ 
extortion v 



50. But, as it 
happens, even land has 
to b*^ paid for every * 
year, yet It Isn't 
It just ours before lt*s been 
; surveyed, even though 
our money Is taken for 
It In the for» of 
taxes . 



51, Isn't this a kind 
of exploitation. 



52. i22Pu' sa* kana' 0* da llmbung, 

for If not it just extortion 

123inauiiia dena pebayad ' ma dlnlta 

why. on. earth also cause. to, pJy only u8(lnc) 

sug lupa* nga kana* pema danlta 1248a' 
DET land (pi) not yet .also ours (inc) If 

nda* pa 0 mesurbl? 

not yet it surveyed 

53. 125Naa, lin daan sla aelengas. 

now it truly hopefully good 

54. i26Segay nda' pa mesurbl 0, I27ndl» 

while not yet surveyed it no 

na 0 dell' biadan. 

already it please pay , 



52. ^If it Isn't 
exploitation, why do 
we have to pay for the 
land. If it's not yet 
ours, not having been 
surveyed? 



53. This is what ought 
to be done. 

54, While it's still 
not surveyed, don't 
require ^payment. 



55, i28Laak lin na pelunl prubllma dun, 55. Of course the 

but he already also .DBT problem ANAPH problem with that idea 

is that if we don't 
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129sa' ndi^'ta bladan 0 130l<^ln ma 

If not^wednc) pay ' for^dt another onlSr 

na pull' tnalap dun* 

already again geta ANAPH 



pay^ someone else will 
get the land. 



56 « l3lKaaa laungku ita nug bansa 
and*80 think.I we(inc) DET tVlbe 

Subaarien, mek^lelat-lelat 0 gupla* 
Subanun pitiful we very 

57* i32Pu' labl na nda* na lain 

foi; more so already not already other 



56 • That* 8 why In ay 
view we Subanuna are 
most to be pitied. 



57. But we have 
no^ere to turn* 



( 



gengayanta. 

destination .our (inc) 

56. l33Pu' sa^ l\/pa^a dig mesempel dagat^ 
for If land Just ifeT near sea 

^rtlgela* na 0 Blsaya*. 

consumed already it Vlsayan 

59. ^Naa^ subay sa* sia melelat dinita 

now must if hopefully pity us<lnc) 

su gubirnu> l33begayan na ita ' nlin 

DET government be. given already we(inc) he 

pegbenwananta. . 

11 vl Qg » p lac e • our ( Inc ) 

60. 136N41* ita dega melemugan nu ngag 

not we(lnc) overly, mix.wlth DET (pi) 

Biaaya'* \ 
Vlsayan 

- ^ v^ 

61. ^ 137Helengas sia aukuden su ngag 

X good hopefully measure DET (pi) 

pegbenwananta , 138adun su ngag 

livlng%place.our(lnc) so. that DET (pi) 

Subaanen^ dig lain benwa. . 
Subanun TXT another place 

62. i39Labi na sug duma» mlgbenwa 0 

moreso already DET other lived he 



58. The land, for 
example^ near the sea 
has all been acquired 
by Vlsayans * 



59. In other words , 
the government has got 
to help us by giv4.ng 
us our own 
reservation. 



60. Ve von*t be mixed 
with Vlsayans there. 



61. It'd be good to 
have it all surveyed 
so that the Subaimns 
would have a separate 
place to live. 



62. Especially those 
who now live off the 
. fores t» because if 
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laak dig dialem gulangan, lAosa* malta* 0 nu 
but OET inside forest if seen he DET 

gubimu, lAipirisuun 0. 
government imprison he 

63. iA2Pu* klin, mikesaba* na 0 gulangan* 

for this harmed only he forest 

64. i43Naa, adun ndl*ta mesab^* su nga 

. now so. that no.ve<lnc) harm DET (pi) 

gayu» lA^menengi ita kelelat tu 
tree beg» we(inc) consideration DET 

gubirnu, i458Ukudan ita ^ lupa' 
government measure for.u8(inc) land 

pegbenwananta, I46adun mekpungun' 

1 iving. place. our (inc) so. that gather 

na 'Ita megbenwa* 
already we<inc) live 

65. i47Muka' sa* salabuuk na su 

and ' If one . already DET 

pegbenwananta » lASm^lemu su kebegay^ 

llvlng*pl^ce*our(lnc) easy DET glvlt^ 



they were caught ]^y 
the government as is, 
they would have to be 
Imprisoned 



63. for destroying the 
forest. ^ 

64^ So then, to avoid 
be/ng the cause of the 
de«:liiiatlon of the 
forests, let's plead 
with the govenment to 
help us, measuring off 
a place for us to 
live, so that we can 
all live together 
there • 



dinlta hlnabang nu gubirnu* 
to^usdnc) aid DET goveriunent 

66 • 149 Naa, deal da ^Inl telu*enku dlniu* 

now all Just this say*I to.you<pl) 

67* isoLaak nda'ta suunay su dl ^gunaan 

but not «we( inc) know BET DET ahead 

ISlsa,' mesu*at ma su talu' kinl 1528a' nda' 
if can.be only DKT say this if not 

ma« 

only 

68* i53Laak saligta' sug delendemanta, 

but trust •weCinc) DET thoughts* our (inc) 

Ita nug launan be naa Subaanen, ditu na 
we (Inc) DET all tribe Subanun 0ET already 



65, 'And if we had one 
place for all of us to 
live in, it would be 
easier for the 
government to^ meet our 
needs* 



--M^That's about all I 
have to say* 

67. Just let me add 
that we really don't 
know what will happen 
as a result of what 
I'm saying here, 
whether it will turn 
out or not* 

68. But even so, let's 
all of us Subanuns 
trust the whole thing 
to God* 
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laak uug dlvata« 
only DET God/gods 

69 « 154Pu* kda* Ig lain megbaya* subay 
for ^o ) DET otner control unless 



dl vata da « 
God/gods only 



70* 155Mab^* pedalandett Cu^ 
perhaps cause •think IffiT 

gublrnuta 9ga gebangan Ita. 

governaent#our(inc) (pi) bel|> ve(^nc) 

nllan* v 
they 



69* Because » after 
all, there la no one 
else lirho controls 
everything the way God 
dpes% * 

/ 

70 « t^erhaps he vlll 
bring our need to the 
goverai&ent ^ s 
attention* 



f APPENDIX ^ 
Text E 



1. iHaa^ sug tltulu* dig begutav* 

now OBT Instructions IKT young •bachelors 



2* 2Sa* kl getav geabagel na^ 3subay 
/ If BET person mature already must 

nektu^un dl gungangen^ 4adun , sa' megavld 
learn •he DBT vise •one ' so •that when holds 

duayan, 5ndi^^ my ebu^an dunl ^ 
fltarrlage not^'^i^^ieonf used ANAPH^DET 



k^gleketubu ^ en« 
making • a • living • his 

/ 

3 • 6Ndl * megdupang • 
not do •bad •he* 



1* Here*s an 

advlce-to^young^men 

text* 

2* When a young man 
reaches some degree of 
maturity ^ he must 
learn from those the 
community regards as 
good men^ so that vhen 
he gets married » he 
won't be dismayed at 
earning a living • 



3^ He won't fool 
around • 



A* 7Pu' sa' megdupang^ gmaulayun dun^ 
for if does^bad^he become •habitual ANAPH^ 



3 • 9Meg leke tubu \ lomeksuka t pedaan 

earn • a • 11 vi ng • he ge ts • he In • advance 



A« Because a person 
^o does^ gets in ^he 
habit of living that 
way^ 

5^ He'll earn a living 
and he'll earn ahead 
of time the money to 
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gaatuneQ, Hadun sa* duun nai 
expenses. his so. that when EXIST now.DET 

metuunen keliagen, I2ndl' melegenan , dun ^ 
finds. he llke8,he not have .difficulty ANAl»H 

. sug luatanen. 
DBT bride. price. his 

"is. iBMektimud kuarta muka* babuy, lAadun 

• husbands money and pigs so. that ' - 

sa* fflenglnsawa, isauya* na gumamlt dun 

when narries.he r^dy already use.he ANAPH 

% 

ig Iau^anen« 
DET all.of.lt 

7. leNdal*' kulang» pla alandun» i7kaas 

not .EXIST lacking whatever what so 

subay sug launanen sengkapen^, i8pu*-adun ridl* 
must DBT all.of.it get. ready so. that not 

\ 

negalengaleng dun. 
have. difficulty ANAPH 

.j> 

8. i9Pu* misangkap na. 

for hM'. been, read led already 

9. 20Subay pektalenten«^ nlu gupia sug 

must heed you (pi) well' DET 

tinltulu* diniu nug megulang niu. 
instructed you(pl) DET parent your(pl). 

10. 2lSa* ndl* niu talentenan, 22daikenen 

if^ not you(pl) heed its. result 

yamu da aiuka* sug, megulang niu. 
you(pl) just and DET parent your(pl) 

11. 23Kaas ki gembata', ndi* sunungal dig ' 
lo DBT children not resist DET 



megulangen^ 24pu* mititisen guplal 
parent .his for experienced* he much. DET 

kekpetubu*en dig bata'en, 258ampay mbagel^ 
raising. his DET child. his until matures 



pay for his future 
expenses ) so that when 
someone comes «ylong 
that he falls in love 
with, he'll have no 
trouble coming up with 
the dowry* 



6. He* 11 save as much 
money and as many pigs 
as he can, so that 
when he has the 
wedding, it'll all be 
ready f<^r him to use. 



7. He'll have 
everything he needs 
without exception, so 
he must get all of 
these things ready so 
that he* 11 have no 
difficulty. 



8. It'll all be ready 
ahead of time. 

9. All of you must 
heed well what your 
parents hav^ taught 
you. * 



10. If you don't, ^he 
consequences will 'be 
yours and your 
parents' as well. 



11. So children do not 
ignore their parents* 
instructions,, because, 
after all, they go 
through being raised 
by their parents until 
they* re grown up, 
until they* re ready to 
marry. 
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<1 



26B^teng pa dl kesuayen* 
reache^ yet DET separating ♦his 

12% 271 in ig tanen mekpetubu* dun nug 
it DET extent raises ♦he ANAPH DET 

megulangen 28sa^ mesuay. 
parents his ^en separates .he 

13 • 29Pti** suunantl^ ,kig be tad getaw 
for know*we(inc) DET way person 

©esuay, ^ 30sug minita»^ta dltug * i 
separates DET saw*ve(inc) DET 

negulangta. 
parent • our (inc) 

1A% 3lKakp€tubu^en dlnlta 

raising .his us(lnc) ^ 

# 

megela ' ta mbianay • ^ 

will»entirely*we(lnc) experience 

15* 32Kaas ndi* Ita suiDungal dig 
so not ve(lnc) resist DET 

megiilaiigta» 33pu' kla inal 
parent •our (inc) for that only. DET 

m 

apenggulaula. 
happen 

34K1 getaw^ sa' megleketubu*, SSnpait 
DET person when earns«llving«he bitter 

meals^ toblanan* f 
sweet experiences « he 

17. 36Haa/ sug megulang^ ma*antu dadena ki 

now DET parent like .that also DET 

kekpetubu^en ditug bata'en. 
raising. his IKT child. his 

18. 37Kaa8 ndi* sungalen. 

so not resist 



. 12 • When someone 
< marries, that's the 
exitent of his parents^ 
looking out for hitt% / 



13 . We know how it is 
when people marry 
because we've observed 
it with our^ own • 
pa rents % 



14. We've all gone 
through this 
experience. 



15 . So .we do not , 
ignore what our 
parents teach us 
because we may well 
experience being 
ignored by our 
children. 



16. People have to 
take the good with the 
bad • 



17. Now then ^ that's 
the way it is with our 
parents in having 
raised us. 



18. So, let's not 
ignore what they 
teach, (lit. So it is 
not to be ignored.) 
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0» Introduction 



A study was made of two hortatory texts in Eastern Kadazanl to. 
determine what the important features of h^frtatory discourse are and how 
hortatory discourse differs from other discourse types in certain respect s# 

The two texts were by the same author » Mr« Matlus Matulang^ from Wonod 
on the Labuk River ^ Sabah^ East Malays la « The author had heard Matlus 
preach on avoiding strong drink^ so later asked him to tape bis sermon^ 
^ which he did, transcribing and typing it ifp himself* The other text is one 
in which he gives Instructions to his younger sister, Justlna, on how to 
behave herself if she is taken to a linguistic workshop such as the one to 
which he had been taken. 

The texts are vexy different even though both are hortatory texts, and 
both are by the same speaker* The main reason for the difference seems to 
be the different audiences* Matlus was still very young at the time he gave 
the teits, and his audience at the time that he preached against strong 
drink was a mixture of both men and woman, young and old, somf of whom were 
old enough to be his parents* The result Is that that text is much more 
mitigated than that to his younger sister « Mitigation refers to the 
softening of the Commands* Instead of using mainly second person as he did 
to his sister, he uses mainly first person plural Inclusive* 

118 
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1% Backbone in hortatory discourse 



'For any glven^ simple discourse type there is one kind of discourse 
information that carries forward the main line of development; ^hortatory 
points are central to hortatory development; steps i ^ to procedural 
development; and Information which might be considered setting in, a 
narrative can b^ central to descriptive discourse* This central line .of 
deve^lop^ment Is the backbone' (Hale l98l)* ^^^/^ 

It has been stated (Hopper 1979) that real is tends to be in the 
foreground (termed 'backbone' above) In narrative discourse » and> IrreaJtls 
tends to be in the background « "^Is does not seem to hold true fior Kadasan« 

There are three basic forms of tlie v^rb: Irrealls; Incompletlve/ and 
completive* Irrealls forms occur where the time continuum * is not 
significant* It shares this feature with the unactualized time aspect of 
Western Bukldnon Manobo (Elkins 1970)* Incompletlve' forms occur where the 
action is in process ^ or will^e in process* The main use of completive 
forms is .to indicate an action t rat haH been completed before the Cime 
frame of the discourse* They mark the background material such as temporal 
clauses^ flashbacks^ embel 11 shment€^V: negatives , and statlves* 

The backbones of narrative aijd ' hbrtatorjr discourses both Involve 
Irrealls and Incompletlye form6> but their functions in the two discourse 
types are pragmatically quite distinct* This Is seen in the fact that In 
hortatory discourse, the most explicit second person commands are 'must^ 
plus incompletlve^ i*ile irrealls and Incompletlve rank lower; with 
reference to hortatory discourse the latter could be called ' peremptory *2 
and ^lm|)eratlve^ forms, respectively* The highest ranking negative command 
forms are also distinct from anything found in narrative discourse text* 
(See Section A for details*) 

In the text * Avoid Strong Drink* (ASD)3 there are two sentence types 
which contain explicit comoiands that relate to the theme of the discourse,/ 
and are clearly on the backbone* In both sentence types there are verbs 
which are marked for Irrealls, called peremptory above* The first sentence 
type is topic-comment where the comment of the sentence contains the 
commands (Connands are underlined*) 



(ASD 20) Oh, all my brothers, whoever of" us (Inclusive) likes 
* to follow the Lprd , and whoever of us has not yet thrown 
away our food from before (i*e* cassava for making beer] as 
, I mentioned just now, then let us really avoid that, and 
(do) let us ^et rid of It at the present time, and let us 
turn to (towards) the word of God, and let ^ us hold onto the 
commands of God* 



The other sentence type is a reason sentence and the command Is found 
in the reason clause* 
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(ASD 16) We are the dwelling place of the Boly Spirit of God» 

and* lt*8 because of that that it is important (necessary) 

for us Christians ^o follow the Lord Jesus that we avoid 
-drinking (cassava] beer* « 

In addition to the sentences with verbs marked for ^irrealls» there are 
thosf with verbs marked for Incompletive %ihlch seem also to * be on the 
backbone » though the incompletive form is not as strong a ctMnand form as 
is the irrealis. 

(ASD 2) Now the meaning of not drinking beer is to avoid it so 
that fwe/one] 'will not 'do ba.d things^ not break the 
commands of God, because that beer l)ec^es a source or ^ 
cause of producing badness « ^ 

In addition to explicit commands there are other coaoaands which are 
implicit » These occur in expository paragraphs » In conditional sentences 
and in quotations. Since they are not direct commands they are not 
considered to be^on the backbone of the discourse, but occur on a minor 
therte line^ ' ^ 

In the text 'Instructions to Justine' there is a greater variety of 
sentemce l^ypes which contain command forms* Most of the commands are in 
Independent clauses . of sentences with temporal or conditional margins, 
though some are in independent clauses with no"* margins* There are a few 
commands in the comment of topic-comment sentences, and the rest of the 
commands occur in dependent clauses beginning with do *tha^» because' or 
sabaft nga 'because'* The latter occurs In the peak of the discourse* In the 
following examples all the underlined verbs are incompletive except for the 
one which is marked as irrealis* 

(ITJ 21) So get up again, and work again helping the Miss* 

(ITJ^A9) And if you need (have use for) money to buy a few 
things, then you m ust ask the Miss [to g^ve you] a few 
[dollars] • 

(ITJ 56) These are the things that you must follow * 

(ITJ 19) Then if it is like you being a woman, if the work is 
not yet finished, don't stop , because sometimes when you 
eat and the dishes are being washed after eating, (Sub), 
accompany them to do the wasHlng up* (Sub-subordlnate 
clause marker) 

(ITJ A7) So these are all my instructions (advice) [for youj 
when you go with the Miss next year, because you are not to 
accompany the Miss thinking about taking it easy; on the 
other hand, whatever work there is to do, (do) work at it 
(Irrealis), and think about It, think about the work, and 
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what€V€^r should be done, don^ t just think about playing 
with your friends; on the other hand, there is a time to go 
to {your] friends and go. to visit, (and] there is a time to 
vork« 



2. Peak 

Longacre had characterized the high point or peak of a narrative 
discourse as an episode marked by such features as rhetorical under- 
lining, concentration of participants, heightened vividness, change of 
pace, and change of vantage point or orientation (Longacre 1977)* Although 
hortatory discourse is very different from narrative^ some o| these 
features which mark narrative peak mark hortatory peak as* well* 

In both of the hortatory texts the peak is marked by rhetorical 
underlining vhere the same command verb is repeated with the use of 
different focus affixes, or two similar verbs are used such as *avoid^ and 
•get rid of** In one text there is a chfastic structure at the pe^ri^; here 
similar verb phrases begin and end the series of command forms. At the peak 
in the text ^ Avoid Strong Drink* all the verbs are marked with the irrealis 
which is stronger thaq the incompletive and seems to give a heightened 
vividness to the passage % No models are used other than the adverb 

• very/really V (compare change of pace in narrative peak)* As sometimes 
occurs at a narrative^ peak there Is concentration of verbs which pile up 
one after the other* In one t^xt there is even a change of vantage pointy 
in that instead of addresslng^^his audience with *we inclusive* as he has 
throughout the discourse, he says * whoever of us \ seeming to single out 
one person in the audience to whom he is now addressing his rem«rks* *The 
examples below are the peaks of the two discourses, the first one being the 
peak of 'Avoid Strong Drink*, and the second' being the peak of 

* Instructions to^^ustina* (For detailed analysis of the verbs involved 
here see Section A«) 

(ASD 20) Oh, all my brothers, irtioever of us (inclusive) likes 
to follow the Lord^ and whoever, of us has not yet thrown 
away our food frtm before tl«e* cassava for making beet) as 
t mentioned iust now, then let us really avoid that, and 
(do) let us get rid of it at the present time, and let us 
turn to (towards) the word of God, and let us hold onto the 
commands of God* % 

(ITJ 47) So these are all my Instructions (advice) {for you] 
when you go with the Miss next year, because you are not to 
accompany the Miss thinking about taking it easy; on the i 
other hanj(, whatever work there Is to do, (do) work at it, f 
and think about it, think about the work and whatever 
should be done; don^t just think about playing with your 
friends; on the other hand, there is a time to go to [your] 
friends and go to visit, [and] there is a time to work* 
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3, Person orientation • 

There Is a marked cont?*»*. in the person orientation in the two texts. 
As would be expected in the text •Instructions to Justine*, second person 
singular was frequently used. Early in the discourse, however, (paragraph 
/Tn.J**?^t ^K"" perncn dual in the last part of that paragraph 

UTJ 10). In using the fijwt person dual form he is giving mitigated 
commands to his sister. Paragraphs 5 (ITJ 22) and 7 (ITJ 30,31) also shift 
back to first person dual. These paragraphs are talking about Mking 
friends and being homesick (i.e. the lack of friends). First person plurkl 
/T^T beginning of paragraph 3 (ITJ 14) and paragraph 6 

li 22) to contrast the Kadasans with, foreigners, and to introduce the 
subject of friends in a general way before becoming more specific with the 
use of first person dual. First person plural occurs once more at the end 
of the last paragraph on friendship (paragraph 7. ITJ 32) to close the 
topic. First person singular is used to introduce several of the 
. paragraphs, and in the Illustrations of the speaker's behaviour which is to 
be an, example to his sister. Paragraph 3 contains several sentence* in 
third person, and is a hidden command to learn the customs of foreigners 
when living- with them. 

In the text 'Avoid Strong Drink', the person orientation is mainly 
first person inclusive. This makes the commands more mitigated than if 
second person plural were used. The only occurrence of second person plural 
in the discourse is in the sentence 'tisten' which is an attention getter 
used to introduce the body of the discourse. There are several Instances ' 
where third person examples are cited ^ examples of things the hearer 
should copy or avoid. The two texts contrast with expository texts where 
the orientation is essentially third person, unless there is an embedded 
hortatory discourse or paragraph, in which case first person singular^ 
dual, or plural inclusive occurs. 

4. Ranking of command forms * 

In working with the two texts it was noticed that there seem to be many 
ways of giving commands. Based on intuition it seemed that some forms are 
more direct, while others are more mitigated. In the text 'Avoid Strong 
Drink all the commands *ere more mitigated than in the text 'Instructions 
to Justine because the speaker wished to influence the behaviour of his 
audience without offending i;hem. The reason for variation, in the directness 
of the commands in that text may be that he is leading into the subject 
delicately, and building up to a peak where the most direct commands occur. 
In the text Instructions to Justine' some of the variation in the 
directness of the command forms seems to be less motivated . In other uses 
Of direct commands in this text, the speaker uses Increased mitigation with 
certain subject matter which Is more personal, such as finding friends, 
praying, and worshipping God; while commands concerning work, health, and 
general behaviour are more direct. 
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A study vaa aade of all occurrences of the conmand forms, and lists 
vere made of both positive and negative commands « When these; lists ifere 
checked with a language assistant it iras found that there Is recognized 
ranking of the command forms, but that the negative commands ranked 
somewhat differently from positive commands^ Following a chart deslgi^ed by 
Doty (this volume)^ but with some expansion^ the command forms were divided 
into nine types of commands (see Figure 1)« Within some of the boxes in the 
figure there are groups of commands which are ranked according to their 
degree of directness « Examples of seven of the nine command types are 
fou^id in the two discourses and are Included in the boxes « No examples have 
be'en found in these texts for Boxes 7 and 8« 





EXPLICIT 


IMPLICIT 


HIDDEH 


SECOND 
PERSON 


1 (Tou must get 
ready 


4 (If you look 
for friends, 
you will not 
be lonely.) 


^ (Presumed 
realisation) 

t; %t 


FIRST 
PERSON 


2 (Let's really 
avoid that*) 


5 (If we mix ' ^ 
with people 
like that who 
are drupkards, 
t>ten of course 
we will follow 
them.) 


8 (I'm, ^ • 
hungry .0 

0 ■ 

— ^ — ^ 


tBIRD 
PERSON 


3 (This is all 
because each 

^person who 
follows the 
Lord Jesus 

_a voids drink- 
ing ieer.) 


€ (Even though 
they have 
trouble like 
that, they 
do not repent «) 


9 (And «8 foW 
eating, thA J* 
vhlte peopl)K,^,,j^ 
follov cer- SK|i^ 
t*ln tlatts t^^^v'' 
e«t, tometloMK^' 
12 o'clock 1%': 
noon.) 





Figure 1* Command types 



Box 7 contalofi a hidden tecond person coamaod called ^preauaed 
realisation*. Preaoaed realization la *a subtle type of coaanand. In vhlch 
the apeaker atakea a atateaent that preauaea that the laplled hidden coaaand 
haa already b^en consented to. An exaaple la: "I aure hope you didn't get 
ae anything expenslTe for ay birthday." Such a atateaent laplles that the 
listener already got soaethlng. It would be a hardhearted listener who 
vooid not go right out and buy soaethlng, perhapa even aoaethlng 
expeoalTe** (Doty, thla voluae). 
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The author haa not found axantples of this type of comftand In KadasaQi 
but aaaumea that aonethlng on this order vlll eventually be found. 

The example in Box 8 la an example that does not occur in the selected 
textS) but; which has been overheard in live conversation* Stating the 
grt>tmd8 for the request* la a hidden way of asking for food. 



4.1 Second perapn explicit couands 

Explicit commands in Kadaaan are marked in several different vaya: 

1) with modal 8 such as 'mwst^ 'always', Wary/nearly'; 

2) with Irrealls afflxea; 

3) with Incompletlve afflxea ^ and 
A) with three kinds of negatives ♦ 

Figure 2 is restricted to the ranking of the explicit second person 
commands which occur In th^ text ^Instructions to Justine ^« Other 
variations are possible > as can be seen from- the other figures* All verba 
are Incompletlve unless Irrealls is Indicated* 

Positive 

1) Must + Verb + Pronoun 

2) Must + Verb 

3) Verb (Irrealls Affix) 

4) Do + Veri) (Irrealls Affix) 

5) Verb + Pronoun 

6) Verb 

V 

Negative 

xl) Don't ( ada ) + Verb 
2) Don't (ada ) + Pronoun +^erb 
4) Cannot (au bull) + Verb 

4) Sot (okonk o) + Verb 

5) Not ( okonk o) + always. + Verb 

6) Not (au) + Verb 



Figure 2, Ranking of verbal phrases In second person explicit commanda 

The following exaij^ples are taken from the text 'Instructions to 
Justine'* The command 'forms are underlined » and the number of the command 
type it illustrates follows in parentheses* (P means positive command; N 
means negative command » ) 

(ITJ 54) So that is why you must tell (PI) the Miss pr whoever 
your friend Is that you ask to accompany you to go bathing* 

(ITJ 9) So when you arrive there, whatever work the Miss gives 
you to do, go [ahead] and work (P4) [at it], fyou] cannot 
refuse (W3), fyou] canitot argue (W3), whatever iyouj are 
shown fyou] must follow (F2). 
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(ITJ 47) So these are all my instructions (advice) [for you] 
when you go with the Miss next year, because you are not to 
acconpany the Miss thinking <NA) about taking It easy; on 
the other hand whatever work there is to dq, (do) wor>^ (P3) 
at lt» and think about (P6) it, think about <P6) the work 
and whatever should be done; doo*t just think about (NA) 
playing with your friends; on the other hand there is tine 



tl«e to work. 

(ITJ 52) But don't (you) go (N2) alone; on the other hand, If 
you have no friend {to go with J, (you) go with (P5). the 
Miss when you go to bathe, because if you go alone, and if 
you should drown, who would know about it'' because no one 
would have seen you* 

(ITJ 19) Then if it is like you being a wonan. If the work is 
not yet finished don't st6p (Nl), bercause sometines when 
you eat and the dishes are being washed after eating, 
accoapany (P6) then to do the washing up. 

(ITJ 29) Then if you are going with friends far away to a 
village, you aust ask (PI) the Miss first, and then you can 
go %rlth the«, and you aust look carefully (P2) at the ' 
person you aria going with (accompany) to see whether [she J 
is good to you, or how {she behaves], because if you go 
with a bad person, you probably tdlll do wrong when 
accompanying him/her; and don't always laugh (N5) with the 
boys, it IsnH that you must not laugh (N6), but that means 
'flirting*, as they say in Malay. 

The most direct positive coamand (PI) Is found to occur in places that 
carry a lot of weight In the discourse, namely the first sentence in the 
setting of the discourse where it states the theme for that paragraph, at 
the beginning of several other paragraphs where It likewise states the 
theme for those psragraphs, and again in the closure and finis of the^ 
discourse. All of the other command /orms occur scattered throughout the 
discourse.^ 



The verbs with irrealis affixes are found only in the first sentence of 
tHe introductory paragraph (which follows the setting paragraph), and In 
the peak of the discourse where a cluster of three different command forms 
occurs (ITJ 47). 

It was observed In this text that un<i(er positive commands, all the 
verbs in ranks one to four occur only in independent clauses, whilf those 
in ranks five and six occur in either Independent or dependent clauses* 
Under negative commands, ranks one to three occur only in independent 
clauses, while the others occur only In dependent clauses, which adds some 
weight to the ranking system* Rank six occurs only in a paraphrase of a 
command. 
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Notice In Figure 2 that the pronoun increases the force of the command 
In positive commands, but mitigates it 1|/ negative commands (ITJ 54 and * 
ITJ 52)» • 

t 

4%2 First person explicit commands , 

N In the texts studied it was found that first person commands are given 
^ith first person singular, . dual and plural inclusive, isince there are 
fewer examples of first person commands, a smaller range of negative 
commands occurs with first person than with second person. One would assume 
that there is a similarity between' the two as there \ls with positive 
commands. For instance, the language assistant says that dxaoHj^s using ada 
'don't* with first person are quite acceptable. 

. Positive * ^ 

1) Verb (Irrealis Affix) + Pronoun + very/really 

2) Must + Verb + Pronoun 

3) Verb (Irrealis Affix) 

•4) Do + Pronoun + Verb (Irrealis AfTlx) 

5) Always + Verb 

6) Verb • ' • 

Negative ' ^ 

1) Not pfesslbie (au mllo) + Verb , 

2) Not ( okonk o) + Verb » 

3) Not (au) + Verb . « 

Figure 3. Ranking of verbal phrases in first perso^ explicit cononands 

•I 

The following examples are taken from both texts. The numbers in 
brackets refer to Figure 3, (P means positive command, and N means negative 
command.) 

» 

(ASD 20) Oh, all my brothers, whoever of us (inclusive) likes 
to follow the Lord, and whoever of us has not yet thrown- 
away our food from before {i.e. cassava for making beer] as 
I mentioned just now, then let as really avoid (PI) that, 
«and (do) let us get rid of (P4) it at the present time, and 
let us turn to (towards) (P3) the word of God, and let us 
hold onto (P3) the cotmnands of .God. * 

(ITJ *34) So I must tell (P2) the Miss. , 

* «• 

(ITJ 23) And it is Important (necessary) for us Christians to 

pfay (P6) every day, and wtien we pray (P6) we give the 

troubles of ouV hearts to the Lord to ask for His help (P6) 
and ask for / peace; (P6) or to ask for help (P6) for whatever 

we ought trf do each day, and always go to worship (pray) 

(P5). ' ~^ 
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<ITJ 22) And It la iaportatit (necessary) for us Christians 
{when] we are far from our parents (the one who gave 
birth) - it is not possilyle (Nl) to think only about our ' 
mother » father 6t siblings or keep thinking about returning 
home to the village » because whan we just keep thinking 
about that, then our work does not progress much, and our 
knowledge decreases because it/is choked out [crowded out] 
by on^ thoughts because we keep thinking about returning to 
the village « ^ 

(ITJ 44) fYouJ [mustj not be quiet (N2), and not tell (N3) 
others % 

»^ 

As with second person explicit connnendS) the nost direct connands occur 
In the peak of the discourse as in ASD 20. There lire three different 
ccnmand forms at the peak of the text *Avold Strong Drink', Justus there 
are In the text 'instructions to Justina*. 

The verbs with Irreal:^ affixes are found JSnly in one of the embedded 
paragraphs and at the peak« 

V • 

In the two texts theWsltlve conmand verbs in ranks one ihd two occur 
only In independent clauses while the others occur In dependent clauses. 
This means that some of the verbs with Irrealis affixes occur in dependent 
clauses though it is probable that with ^a larger corpus of texts example's 
would be found with all ranks of verbs containing Irrealis affixes 
occurring in Independent clauses as they do ^In second person J explicit 
coannands* The negative command verbs In rinks one and two also^ccur only 
In independent clauses while rank three occurs only in depend^t clauses. 
Once again a larger corpus of texts would probably yield examples of rank 
two verb phrases occurring in dependent clauses as they do with second 
person explicit commands. ^ . 



A. 3 Third person explicit commands 

As one would expect, third pers(>n explicit commands are not as common 
as first and second person connands. There is considerable restriction on 
the verb forms that can occur. Irrealis affixes cannot occur with third 
person, nor do the models occur in any of the example^ (although It is 
possible for models to occur with the third person). 



Positive 



Verb 



Heitatlve 

1) Rot (au) + Verb 

2) Don't^mada) + Verb 



Figure A. Ranklni of verbal phrases in third person explicit cosmands 
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All of these examples have been taken from the te*t 'Avoid Strong 
Drtnk*. No examples occur in the text 'Instructions to Justlna'. 

(ASD 17) This Is all because each person who follows the Lord 
Jesus avol/js (P) drinking . {cASsava J beer, so that we will 
not break [God's conmand?], and we will not follow the 
badness of our hearts. 

(ASD 25) It wasn't just a little bit that the words of God 
forbade them [telling them] noL to eat <K1) the fruit, but 
because they did not trust what God commanded, when they 
were persuaded by the demon who ^mperst)nated a snake, then 
.they ate [som^] . 

(ASD 26) Truly, my brothers, for everything that Is forbidden 
^hy God, [ saying hf' Don't eat (N2) ^^t],' there Is a demon 
keeping a watch to persuade the hearts of the people. 

Since there is only one example of a poslttVe third person explicit 
cftmmand, one cannot make any generalisations about possible ranking of 
verbs. No doubt other forms are possible. All of the other examples are 
negative. They seem ^o mean that someone ejse did such and such an action 
but you should profit by their example and not make the same mistake. 

# 

All of the examples of explicit commands in third person occur in 
dependent clauses. Since the phrase 'not + Verb' always occurs at the 
bottom of the ranking with the first and second person, it seems that there 
is a reversal of the ranking here. X-l^ seems true especially as the 'don't 
+ Verb' has been demoted, whereas in Figure 2 it racked first. Notice, 
however, that the 'don't' here has an m- prefix which may overtly mark it 
as being demoted. 



4.4 IjBpllcIt commands • 

Implicit commands are those that tell what % person should do, but they 
do not tell the person that he must do it. Third person implicit comands 
seem to occur mainly in the negative, and tell what the persop did not do 
that he should have done. These commands are encoded as cojndltional 
sentences. In the second person example the implicit command occurs In the 
protasis, 'if you do such and such', meaning 'you ought to do such and 
such'. In the first person example the implicit command likewise occurs in 
the protasis, and the implication is that one should not do what Is being 
supposed. In the third person negative example the implicit command occurs 
In the apodosis, where the implication is 'they did not do such and such, 
but you ought to do what they failed to do'. 

There are no special markings on the verb in such implicit commands. 
The verb m3ry-«<ake any appropriate incompletlve affix including Aonintentlve 
mode. In such commands modals do not occur in the verb phrase In the 
pVesent texts, but according to the language assistant, certain modals can 
occur in Implicit commands. 
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The following examples of implicit commands are taken from both texts. 
The commands are underlined* 

(ITJ 12) But if you look for friends, then you will not be very 
lonely because you will have a friend* , 

(ASD 19) And furthermore there is also something written in the 
Bible, I don*t know which verse, but it says, *Don*t you 
(plural) mix with drunkards', because if we (inclusive) mix 
with people like that who are drunkards, then of course we 
(inclusive) will follow them, our hearts will be drawn 
^( away J to follow the ways of {those] people. 

(ASD 32) But (even though they have trouble like that, they do 
not jregent i hecause they do not recognize the power of the 
demon; after all fchey do not see that demon [waiting] 
beside them irfille they are drinking. 



A.5 Hidden commands 

Hidden commands merely hint at iijhat should be done. Strangely enough, 
even though these commands are hidden, there is tftill a system of ranking 
with the verb phrases that occur with third person hidden commands. 

Positive 

1) Must + Verb 

2) - Verb + Noun Phrase 

Negative ^ , 

1) Hot possible (au mllo) + Verb 

2) Not ( okonk o) + Verb 

3) Not (au) + Verb 



Figure 5. Ranking of verbal phrases in third person hidden commands 



Th6 following paragraph, taken ftom the text 'Instructions to Ju8tlna*» 
contains examples of all of the verb phrases which contain hidden commands. 

(ITJ 13) And I have (there are) some instructions for you, 
(and) I need to tell you about accompanying white people. 

(ITJ 14) That is, it's not like our customs, or what we are 
accustomed to, because, for the white people, the beds must 
be tidy (PI), they must be kept In good order (PI), they 
cannot be dirty (Nl), and the clothing also must be [kept] 
cashed (PI), not curled up (N2) (because they are] not 
washed (N3). 
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<ITJ 15) And as for eating, Jit seems] that those white people 
follov (P2) certain tines to eat, sometiaes 12 o'clock 
noon. 

CITJ 16) As for the early morning. It is 7:00 a.m. or 6:30 a.m. 
and in the afternoon it Is 6:00 when they begin to eat 
(P2), — 

These commands here seem to be that Justine must learn 'to copy the 
customs of the w^ite people if she lives with them. The positive command 
verbs In rank one dccur In independent clauses, while the negative commands 
in ranks one and two occur in independent clauses. The others occur in 
dependent clauses. The negative ' au + Verb' occurs only in a paraphrase. 

There is a further example of a hidden third person command that is 
parallel to the first person hidden command 'I'm hungry', which Is 'your 
little brother is hungry'. A few years ago (until stopped by government 
Intervention) it was the custom of a certain tribal group not to work, but 
to depend on begging or stealing to supply their wants. A family would go 
to a Kadazan village, and the mother would take one of her children, and go 
to a Kadazan house saying, 'Your little brother is hungry.' The householder 
was expected to hand over a supply of rice, and other food for the family. 
If no food was forthcoming, the father of the family would come up from the 
boat carrying a big bush-knife, and was given whatever he demanded. Even 
though the command was hidden, it was understood situationally as being a 
very strong command indeed! 



5. Paragraph structure 
5.1 Introduction 

Each of the main paragraphs has a well-defined introduction. The * 
introduction may be a sentence or the margin of a sentence. In the text 
•Avoid Strong Drink*, the first paragraph is introduced by 'I want to talk 
about drinking beer'. The other main paragraphs are Introduced by 
Listen!', 'Of course we know', 'Let's take the example of, 'Oh, all my 
brothers', and 'My brothers'. These mark the transitions from one hortatory 
point, or explanatory paragraph to another. Some of the embedded paragraphs 
are also marked with Introductions such as 'Let's listen'. 'Truly my 
brothers', and 'We know', which highlight the paragraph being Introduced. 
Other internal structures such as paraphrase, and models reinforce this 
highlighting. 

In the text 'Instructions to Justine', all of the paragraphs are 
introduced by lotag sentences, some of which have a margin. Paragraphs 1, 3, 
9 and 12 occur at some crucial Juncture. Each of these paragraphs Is 
Introduced by a sentence such as 'I am Instructing you ...» Paragraph 1 is 
the setting of the discourse, paragraph 3 is the First hortatory point, 
paragraph 9 Is the peak of the discourse, and paragraph 12 is the closure. 
Paragraphs 2 and *7 are Introduced by the margin, 'Having arrived'. In 
paragraph 2 the margin functions as a transition between the setting and 
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the introduction of the discourse* In paragraph 7 the margin functions as a 
transition between the exhortation in the previous paragraph to 'go to 
church', and the exhortation in paragraph 7 to look for friends there. 
Paragraphs 5 and 6 are Introduced by 'It is necessary for us Christians'* 
Both of these paragraphs are simple paragraphs %itiich are perhaps being 
highlighted by the Introduction at being important points even though they 
are short* Paragraph 4 Is marked with 'One more thing'* Since it is the 
second hortatory point this seems to be a cohesive device referring back to 
the first point in the discourse, but at the same time pointing on to the 
new point* The remaining paragraphs 8, 10, and 11 begin with conditional 
margins, 'If you are sick', 'If you need money', and 'If you go to bathe', 
respectively* These are still hortatory points, but seem to be less 
important than the others as one occurs just before the peak which is a 
sumatlon of the preceding points, and the last two seem to be a postscript 
of points that the speaker forgot to mention before coming to the peak* 

5*2 Closure 

Paragraph closure seems to be an optional feature in hortatory 
paragraphs* In the text 'Avoid Strong Drink', the closing sentence in 
paragraph 2 begins with 'This is all because'; in paragraph 3 the closing 
sentence begins with 'Furthermore' | and in paragraph 5 it begins with 'But 
we know now'* All of these sentences are reason sentences* None of the 
other paragraphs has closure marked in any way* 

In the text 'Instructions to Justine', there are no closures to the 
paragraphs with two possible exceptions: paragraph 1 which ends with 'so 
that Is where you stop', closing the setting paragraph which decribes the 
preparations and travel to reach the place where she is to work; and the 
last paragraph, which has *Thls Is all that you must follow', which is also 
the conclusion to the discourse* 



3*3 Paragraph types 

Neither of the texts studied is purely hortatory In content* The text 
^Instructions to iJudtlna' contains one long embedded procedural paragraph, 
two embedded nav^tlves, and several embedded expository paragraphs* The 
text 'Avoid String Drink' contains an embedded expository discourse, as 
well as other ^bedded expository paragraphs* Each of the discourses 
contains much deep embedding. A count of the sentences shows that in the 
text 'Instructions to Justlna' only 22 of the 56 sentences had hortatory 
verb phrases, while In the text 'Avoid Strong Drink' only nine out of 35 
sentences have hortatory verb phrases* 

There are three paragraph types that seem to function as highlighting 
of certain points in the texts* 

The antithetical paragraph consists of a thesis and an antithesis* In 
highlighting a point with an antithetical paragraph, both the positive and 
negative sides are given* This paragraph type is the most widely occurring 
and flexible of all the paragraph types « The antithetical paragraph occurs 
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in both taxts^ and is always embedded in other paragraphs* Other 
paragraphs can be embedded tn either the thesis of the antltitetical 
|taragraph» or in the antithesis or both. In the text 'Instructions to 
Justlna* antithetical paragraphs are embedded in a procedural paragraph 
(the only one embedded there)) in a narrative paragraph^ In expository 
paragraphs, and in hortatory paragraphs. In hortatory and expository 
paragraphs » there are a variety of types of antithetical paragraphs. Both ^ 
the thesis and antithesis can ^ be expository, or hortatory, or the thesis 
can be expository and the antithesis hortatory or vice vers^ The first 
example below is a cyclical antithetical paragraph, that Is, the thesis la 
repeated . 

» (ITJ 10-12) Thesis: (And) fyouj must be clever at looking for 

friends; w« (dual) must make friends with other 
people, and only then will we (dual) not be lonely. 

Antithesis: But (then)c^lf [you] are quiet, and {act] as 
if [you] don't want to make friends with other 
people, then of course (you] will be lonely. 

Thesis: But if you look for friends, then you will not 
be very lonely, because you will have a friend. * 

(ITJ 51-^52) Thesis: And If you go to bathe in the pool, then there 
' is a place for bathing ther^\ and lots of people go 
there to bathe. 

. Antithesis: But don't (you) go alone; on the other 
hand. If you have no friend [to go with], (you)^ go 
with the Miss when you go to bathe, because If you 
go by alone, and If you should drown, who would 
know about It because no one would have seen you. 

(ITJ 17-18) Thesis: One more thing (once again), If there is 

something that th« Miss asks you to teach her, such 
as our language (words), and you don't know it, 
then you must think first, and if you [still] don't 
^ know it, nothing can be done about it. 

Antithesis: But if you know it, you must tell the Miss; 
■ytake her understand it, because that is your 
(plural) work to explain (tell) the language 
(words) and whatever other work there is. 

o A second paragraph type Is the paraphrase paragraph. The paraphrase 
paragraph highlights a point being made by repeating the thought in the 
text of the paragraph in different words, or by sunnarizing the text of the 
paragraph. This highlighting function is borne out by the fact that the 
peak of the discourse 'Instructions to Justine' is a paraphrase paragraph. 
There are two type^ of paraphrase paragraphs, those with a text and a 
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paraphrase^ and those with a »^t<>j^ a suam^ry* Both of the discourses 
contain paraphrase paragraphs^ some of tdiich are hortatory, others are 
expository, while others are mixed hprtatory ^nd expository. 

(ITJ 47-48) Text: So these are my Instructions (advice) for you 

when you go with the Miss next year, because you 
are not to accompany the Miss thinking about taking -» 
it easy; on the other hand whatever work there is 
to do, (do) work at it, and think about it, think 
about the- work and whatever should be done; don*t 
just think about playing with your friends | on the 
^ other hand, there Is a time to go to (your] friends 

and go to vi&lt, {and] there Is a time to work, • 

Sunary: There is one time for working, and one for 
going to visit friends. 



(ASD 30-31) Text: When there Is drinking, and\there ar^ those who 



are destructive, there are people^ho say 
' is possessed.* 



•Yes, he 



Paraphrase: And there are these who say, 'Yes! I heard 
the tlk-tlk bird (omen blr"d)« Just now', and 'He 
will suffer the cons-equences of a broken taboo'. 
'{Let's) treat him with cassava*, and '[Let's] 
repeat Incantations', they say. 



A third paragraph type. is the amplification paragraph. The 
amplification paragraph hlghllghtjs a point by giving more information about 
the text of the paragraph. It consists of a text and one or anre 
amplifications. Amplification paragraphs are always embedded in other 
paragraphs, ^and often take embedded dialogue paragraphs in them^. Only the 
text 'Avoid Strong Drink' contains examples of amplification paragraphs. 

(ASD 15-16) Text: We know that we are the ones meant by 'the house 

of God'. 

Amplification: We are the dwelling place of the Holy- 
Spirit of God, and It's because of that that it is 
important (necessary) for us Christians who follow 
the Lotd JPes^ to avoid drinking [cassava] beer. 

The roBAlnlng paragraph types each have a different function. 

The fourth paragraph type is the slmple\»aragraph. From examination of 
other t^ts as well as the hortatory texts It seems that the chief' function 
of simple paragraphs is as closure or/ finis of a discourse. In 
'Instructions to Justine*, one of the Simple paragraphs functioned as a 
positive hortatory point, and another'ts^ negative hortatory point. In 
'Avoid Strong Drink' one simple paragraph functioned as the introduction to 
the discourse, one as the peak, and a th^rd as closure of an embedded 
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* 

discourse. Both texts had simple paragraphs as closure of the main 
discourse. By definition, simple paragraphs do not contain embedded 
paragraphs » and in all the texts examined no simple paragraphs were 
embedded in other paragraphs. A simple paragraph may consist of a setting 
and text or a text only. 

(ASD 35) Text: My brothers > it is the same way with cassava that 

is made into beer^ that Is made Into a drink, 
♦ ^ because He does not want to separate from us. He 

does not want there to be anyone amongst us w^o 
will be included in the judgment with the demons « 

(ASD 1-2) Setting: I would like to speak about driijkittg (cassava] 

beer because there are, many people who say, *Rmph, 
why is it that they don't drl'nk beer, because we 
all have the same religion, It's the same Jesus 
t that we call on, that we worship, and \^y Is It 
that they are different, that they don't drink 
beer', the people say. 

Text: Now the meaning of not drinking beer is to avoid 
It so that fwe/one] will not do bad things, nor 
break the commands of God, because that beer 
becomes a source or cause of producing badness* 

A fifth paragraph type Is the coordinate paragraph. In the' text 
'Instructions to Justiha' all of *the coordinate paragraphs function as 
hortatory paragraphs. The first one is an Introduction to the hortatory 
points, and the other two are hortatory points one and two»^ In u the text 
'Avoid Strong Drlmc' all of the coordinate paragraph's function as 
expository paragraphs giving the expository points as. to why strong drink 
is bad. In other texts coordinate paragraphs typically functiotj^ as setting 
to the discourse. A cooj^dlnate paragraph consists of an optional 
introduction with two or more items. Both texts contain several coordinate 
paragraphs, most *of which have other paragraphs embedded in them* In the 
two texts no coordinate paragraphs are embedded in other paragraphs, but an 
examination of other texts showed thrft coordinate paragraphs can be 
embedded in either coordinate paragraphs or illustration paragraphs. 

(ASD 18-19) Item 1: Of course we know that it is not from drinki^g^ 

beer that there la badness in our hearts, or that * 
badness comes out of us, but that is because that 
also is a source or cause of destroying our hearts, 
and destroying our ways in the name of Christ* 

• 

Item 2: And furthermore there is also something written 
in the Bible, I don't know which verse, but it 
says, 'Don't you (plural) mix with drunkards' , 
because 4f we mix with people like that %*o are 
drunkards, then of course we (inclusive) will 
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* follow them^ our hearts will be drawn [away] to 
follow the ways of {those], people^ 

A sixth paragraph type is the illustration paragraph* In both 
discourses illustration paragraphs are expository paragraphs which function 
as setting or introduction for another paragraph* kn examination of other 
texts shows that illustration paragraphs clin also function as expository 
points* An illustration paragraph .consists of a text and an illustration* 
It always contains embedded paragraphs* ^ 

(ASD 21-23a) Text: Let*8 t«ke the example of Adam and Eve» our 
.ancestors. 

Illustration: God said, ^You can eat as much as you 
like of every kind of fruit in Paradise* But don't 
eat^ the fruit Of the tree that is called, 'the 
fruit by ij^ich one can know good and bad'* 



A seventh paragnph type is the reason |>atagraph* Reason'' paragraphs 
seem to have the function of sumtting up a section before a conclusion* In 
the text 'Instructions to Justine', reason paragraphs tunction as the sixth 
hortatory point, just before the peak, and the second post^peak point just 
before the closure* An embedded reason paragraph occurs at the end '^of the 
fifth hortatory point* In the text 'Avoid Strong Drink', the only reason 
paragraph occurs near the end of the embedded discourse, which is at^ the 
end of the main discourse* 

A reason paragraph consists of a text and reason* 

(iTj 53-5A) T^t: There are perhaps others who would see you, but 

they would not explain to the Miss* 

Reason: So that is why you must tell the Miss or 
whoever your friend is that you ask to accompany 
you to go bathing « 

An eighth paragraph type is the result paragraph* Result paragraphs 
seem to function as either an encouragement or a warnfng* For example, in 
the text 'Instructions to Justine' a result paragraph functions as a fifth 
hortatory point « The first half of the paragraph contains an embedded 
narrative paragraph whrlch is the text, and the second half of the paragraph 
is the result which wll^i follow if the hearer behayes in the same way as 
the person In the Illustration* A result paragraph consists of a text which 
Is followed by one or nore results* Both texts contain result paragraphs 
which are expository paragraphs, but may contain some embedded hortatory 
material* Result paragraphs are frequently embedded in other paragraphs* 
The following example seems to be one encouraging the hearer to copy the 
action of the speaker* 
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(ITJ 40-43) Text:-When I had the fever, I had a dlssy head. 

Result 1: Then I told the Miss. 

, Result 2: Then they gave ne sone medicine, which I took 
and was all right. My head and fever were healed, 
then I did not have any pain or chills, 

f 

The following example seeas to he a warning, in that the speaker gives 
the result of what happens when the person does not recognise the dangers 
he has been warned against. 

(ASD 32-33) Text: But even though they have trouble like that. they. 

do not repent because they do not recognise the 
power of the demon; after allvthey do not see that 
demon (waiting] beside t>em while they are 
drinking. 

Result: When the demon sees those people fighting, or 
being destructive or saying incantations, oh my, 
how he laughs, because he really likes to see it 
like that, and he is honoured. 



A ninth paragraph type is the temporal paragraph. Two sequential 
temporal paragraph types, procedural and narrative, occur In the text 
' Instruct ifJns to Justine'. The procedural paragraph functions as the 
setting to the discourse. It consists of' an Introduction and steps. Only 
the first few sentences will be given in the example. 

(ITJ 1-3) Introduction: And .1 have some Instructions for you, 

Justine, if you go to the Philippines with the 
Miss, you must get readyj and ask for a photo to be 
taken for your passport. 

Step 1: And when you have got it, then you go (also) to 
the Inmigratlon (department) and (you) ask to get 
the forms, and you ask the Miss to help you fill 
them in, and you pay perhaiis thirty dollars, I 
think it Is, Including the forms (letter) and your 
photo • 

Step 2: Then you return to our place, and (you) wait 
three months, because fif It's] like (me) . (when I 
got my passport], I waited three onnths before it 
arrived. 

% • ■ . .■• 

There are two narrative paragraphs both of which function as 
illustrations of desired behaviour which the speaker claims to have. Both 
of these are marked by the expression, 'Take a look at me'. A narrative 
paragraph consists of a setting and build-ups. Only a' few sentences will be 
given in the example. 
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(ITJ 25-27) Setting: Take a look at me^ when I first arrived 

(there) in Nasiill^ 1 did not have any friends other 
^ than the Miss vhom I accompanied ^ and the people In 
the house where we stayed who were always playing 
or telling g<>od stories « 

Bulld*-up 1: But after a while I always went to worship 
(pray) in the church/ and it was there that I met 
thett» and it was there that X chatted with them^ 
and after a 'while we became friends « 

Build-^up 2t So I had not yet gone to the church in a 
certain village* ^ 

A tenth paragraph type is the identification paragraph^^ There is otnly 
one occurrence In the text 'Avoid Strong Drink \ ^i^h functions to 
introduce the people about i^om the Scripture quotation Is talking « It 
consists of a text and an identification « 

(ASD H--15) Text: The words of that verse are like this: whoever 

destro]^ the house of. Gpd^ that one will be 
destroyed by God* 

Identification: We know that we are the ones meant by 
^ the house of God ' * ^ 

J 

An eleventh paragraph type is the rhetorical question-answer paragraph* 
It functions to clarify some point in an expository part of the discourse* 
Two types of rhetorical question-answer (RQA) paragraphs occur In the text 
*Av61d Strong Drink*: a simple RQA paragraph vhich consists of^a rhetorical 
question and a rheterical answer , and a complex RQA paragraph which 
consists of a rhetorical question and two or more rKetorlcal answers* These 
RQA paragltaphs perhaps should be called soliloquies » since they are a 
rhetorical device with a rhetorical question which the speaker amswers* RQA 
paragraplis are found embedded in amplification paragraphs* 

(ASD 7-8) Rhetorical question: What is that badness? ^ 

Rhetorical answer: That is looking for a cause to 
fight » Joking to do bad things^ and breathing the 
commands of God. 



(ASD 28-32) Rhetorical question: What is the reason that there are 

people who are possessed? 

Rhetorical answer 1: When they drink cassava that Is 
made into beer> then there is- the power of the 
demon * 
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Rhetorical answer 2s Antithetical paragraph. * 

Thesis: Whenever there la drinking and there are those 
that are destructive, there are people who say, 
*Ye8, he is possessed.* And there are those who 
say, 'Tea, I heard the tlk-tlk bird (omen bird) 
just now', and * He will -buffer the consequences of 
a broken taboo*. *f Let's} truest hln with cassava', 
.and 'fLet'sJ repeat incantations,' they say. 

Antithesis: But evert though they have troutfle like 
that, they ^do not repent because they do not 
recognize the power of the demon; after all they do 
not see that demon [waiting] beside them while they 
are drinking. 

i 



NOTES 

lEastern Kadazan is a Dusunlc language apoken by about 6,000 to 7,000 
speakers along the Labuk River, and on some of the tributaries of the Upper 
Kinabatangan River in Sabah, a state in Malaysia (formerly known as British 
J, North Borneo), It is closely related to some of the Philippine languages. 

This analysis was done at a workshop conducted by Dr. Robert E. 
Longacre in 1982 at the study center of the Suoner Institute of Linguistics 
located at Nasull, Bytldnon, Philippines. I am indebted to Matlus Matulang 
of Wonod who gave me the texts, and to Elizabeth Lasslm of Telupld who 
helped explain obscure parts of the text, and who helped especially with 
the section^ on rankrng of command forms. My thanks. also go to Dr. Elmer 
Wolfenden, and Dr. Longacre, vAio made many valuable suggestions during the 
preparation of this paper. 

2There are three types of verbal affixes used for command forms: 

1) Irrealls, marked in subject;, focus with the allomorph 0, in object focus 
with the allomorph and In referent focus with the allomorph -al, 
meaning 'do it at once', hence called 'peremptory', 

2) Incompletive, marked with moN~, mog- , -um-/m- in subject focus, -on In 
object focus, -an in referent focus and J[- in accessory focus, meaning 'do 
It as soon as ybu can, no hurry', hence called 'Imperative', 

3) Injunctive, marked with the causative jgo- and deletion of the suffix in 
object focus, meaning 'go and tell someone else to do such and such' (no 
examples occur in this paper). 

3Quotatlon8 from the two texts are identified with three letters, IJJ 

(Instructions to Justine), or ASD (Avoid Strong Drink), plus the sentence 

number, for example, ASD 20 means sentence 20 of the text Avoid Strong 
Drink. 
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*In ITJ 29 there Is a very complicated clause with one positive and two 
negative coonands: 



Sinee 



nilstl do 
must that not 



okoniko do au 
that not 



'It isn't that you aust not laugh. 



aonglrak 
laugh 



:e it contains both positive and negative coomands it was not possible' 
ty rank it %rtth the other commands except for the final 'not'. 



APPENDIX 



The following'^are the abbreviations used in the Interlinear gloss of 
the textsj . ^ 

♦ ■ 

* 

TM topic marker 

NTH non- topic marker 

SUB subordinate clause marker 

DM narrative discourse marker 

LK link 



APATUT lADA ITI TIIUPON DO KAAVOT 
should reject this drink that drunk 

By Matius Ma tula ng 



AVOID STRONG DRINK 



Paragraph 1: 

1; Uvang oku potuturan pasal monglup do aundok 
like I apeak about drink NTM beer 

aabapeiiga kogutiuan tulun do mltangar^ A» 
becauae many ^ people SUB apeak hmph 

nokokuro ma lolo do au^ koiup do mundok 

why (doubt) they SUB not drink NTM beer 

aabap^nga mliaol daton^ Isol Ylaus do mangan 
becauae all •one we one Jeaus SUB do 

rorolto mangan tokou aambavo om nokokuropo 
call* on do we vorahlp and i*y 

Ino lolo nokoauvalpo dino do au koiup do 
that they different that SUB not drink NTM 



1* I would like to 
apeak about drinking 
(caaaava] beer^ 
becauae there are many 
people who aay, *Raph» 
why la it that they 
don^t drink Jl«er, 
becauae we all have 
the aame religion^ 
It* a the aame Jeaui 
that we call on» that 
we worahlp^ and why la 
It that they are 
different, that they 
don't drink beer,* the 
people 8ay« 
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mundok^ kado tuluny * 
baer say people 

2« Nga koQolon tiopo do au kolup do nundok 
then meaning TH SUB not drink NTM beer 

nga irino mongilag aupaya do au kavaal 
then that •Is avoid so « that SUB no do 

do taraat^ on au kalanggltr dl ukun do 

something bad and not break the lava of 

Kinorolngan, sabap^nga llo mundok nogl nga 
God because that beer also then 



oslliu 60/ Iso puun at 

becomes NTO one source o 

koimbulajan di taraat. 

come^out NTM badness 



i 



koontodo do 
cause SUB 



2« Nov the meaning of 
not drlnkli^ beer Is 
to avoid it so that 
I we /one J will not do 
bad things » nor break 
the commands of 6od» 
because that beer 
becomes a source or 
cause of producing 
badness • 



Paragraph 2: 



3% Rongoonol 
listen 



3. Listen: 



4» Kolso: Au kopuriman tokou dl tatangaron 
first not feel ve NTM speaking 

ontok dl polngavuk^ manaku do aandal ko 
time SUB being « drunk %^ether that good or 

araat om au kopuriman tokou dlrl taandal dl 
bad and not ^ feel we that good done 

avaal do koruang* 
SUB by friend 

5* Koduvo: Au kopuriman tokou di momoluan do 
second not feel we NTM shame of 



tlnan tokou* 
body our 



6* Kotolu: Koioibula jan dl da ton gln^vo 

third comes « out •of NTM our heart' 

t araat* 
bad 



A* First: We 
(inclusive) do not 
feel what we are 
speaking when we are 
drunk, whether it Is 
good or; bad^ and we 
(Inclusive) do not 
feel the good that is 
done by a friend « 



5* Second: We 
(Inclusive) do not 
feel sh^me for our 
bodies* 



6* Third: Our 
(Inclusive) hearts 
produce badness*' 
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*7» Onu iri taraat? 
what that bad 



8* Irlno iiioglutt koontodo 
that ♦Is look, for cati^se 

kunlpatal) uvang ttasiaal taraat^ iri 

to « fight .each « other like do bad that 

kalanggar dl ukum do Klnorolngan* ^ 
break NTM lava of God 

9 4 Kaapat; Irino au kosorou do 
fourth tnat.ls not think. of NTM 

Klnorolngan. 
Go« 



7% What Is t>\< 
badness? j 



at 



8. That Is* looking for 
a cauae to fight , . 
liking to do bad 
things » and breaking 
the commands of Ood. 



9. Poijrth: That is 
that ve do not think 
of God. 



10. Roliiiio: Irlno au kosorou ^ dl korlkatan 
fifth that.la not. remember NTM coming 

dl Tuan Tlsus. 
of Lord Jesus 



10. Fifth: That la 
that we do not 
remembar the return of 
the L^rd Jesus. 



11. Koonon: Au kosorou dl kaandalan. 
sixth not remember NTM goodness 

12. Koturu: Monglnsaalm dl valal do 
seventh make. dirty NTH house of 

Klnorolngan. 
God 

13. Iri irad dl nokotulls slrl satu 
that like SUB vrltten there 1st 

Korlntus pv/al 3 ayat 17. 
Corinthians chapter-3 verse 17 

\ 

14. Tangar nopo ayat dlri nga polngkaa, 
words TM verse that then thus^ 

Isai-isal nopo tulun mongorumbak dl valal dl 
whoever TO people destroys NTH house of 

Klnorolngan^ nga irino rumfoakon do 
God then that. is destroy by 

Klnorolngan. 
God 



11. Sixth i We d9 not 
remember good things. 

12. Seventh: We defile 
the house of God. 



13. That^s like what 
is wrl^fen In 1 
Corinthians 3.17. 



14. The words of that 
verse are like this: 
whoever des^'roys the 
house of dod, that one 
will be destroyed by 
God. 
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15* Ilaai tokouno do itokouno kottolon valai do 
know we SUB we meaning house of 

Rlnorolngan. 
Cod 

< 

16 « Itokouno Ijanan di tatod Tolldatig do 
.w€ indwelt by Spirit Holy of 

Kinorolngan sabap diri do oporlu tokou tulun 
God because that lH need we people 

Koristlan 1 pointanud dl ¥ban Tiaua do 
Christian who follow NTM Lord Jesus SOB 

mangan tokou ilagai paftal dilo aongiup do 
do we avoid about that drinking, NTM 

mundok. 
beer 

17« Itino ngavi sabap*do tlkld-tlkid do 
this % is all because every LK 

tulun do tunanud do Tuan Tisus do "laongllag 
person SUB follow NTM Lord Jesus SOB avoid 

pasal dilo mongiup do^ mundok supaya do au 
^out that drink NTM beer so « that SUB not 

kalang|(ar on au avajaan tokou 1 karaaton 
break and not follow we TM wickedness 

do gtriavo tokou. 
of heart our 



15 « We know that we 
aire the ones meant by 
*the house of God** 



16* We are the 
dwelling place of the 
Holy Spirit of God^ 
and it^s because of 
that that it it 
important (necessary) 
for us Christians who 
follow the Lord Jesus 
that we avoid drinking 
(cassava] beer* 



17 • This is all 
because each person 
who follows the Lord 
avoids drinking 
[cassava] beer so that 
we will not break 
[God ^8 c<miiands] and 
we will not follow the 
badness of our hearts* 



Paragraph 3a 

18* Mlmang ollaan tokou do okonlko koiupi 
of ecourse know we SUB not drink 

do mundok om kivaro araat i suvang glnavo 
NTM beer and have iad TM Inside hearts 

tokou ko varo lumabus si daton do araat, 
our or have go .out there us NTM bad 

nga Irino sabap *nga tlo ''nogl n^a iso puun 
then that* is because that also then one root 



18* Of course we know 
that it is not from 
drinking beer that 
there is badness in 
our heart s» or that 
badness comesSout of 
us, bOt that 
because that ai^ is a 
source or cause of f 
destroying our hearts, 
and destroying our 
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ko koontodo do mangaraag do glnavo tokou, om ways in the name of 

or source SUB destroy NTM hearts our and Christ. 

mangaraag do kovoVoJoon tokou si suvang 

destroy NTM ways our there inside 

ngaran do Koristus. 
naae of Christ 



19 ♦ Om kavagupo varo nogi nokotulls 
and again «yet there. is also written 

saraloa Kltab) auku ollaan nong onu ayat 
In Bible not. I know if \A\mt verse 

dli nga " boros ka*m ada kouno gavul di 
that then speak say don't you olx.wlth NTM 

tulun di masipangavuk ka« sabap.nga nong 
people SOB drinkers says because If 

kagavul tokou dl tulun do mibagal dlri do 
mix .with we NTM peojple SUB like that SUB 

1 mampangavuk nga ^mlmang kaavaja tokou 
TM drinkers then of .course follow we 

olungkadi 1 glnavo tokou do kavaja 
be. drawn NTM heart our in. order. to follow 

dl kovovojoon dl tulun. 
NTM ways of people 



19. And fuifthermore 
there Is also 
something written In 
the Bible » I don't 
know which verse but 
it sayS) 'Don't you 
(plural) mix with 
drunkards,' because if 
we mix with people 
like that who aire 
drunkards > then of 
course we (Inclusive) 
will follow them, our 
hearts will be drawn 
{away] to follow the 
ways of [those] 
people * - ^ 



Paragraph 4: 

t 

20. Ol kosuladanku kasangkat, isai-lsal nopo 

oh relet Ives. my all whoever TM 

daton do uvang tumanud do Tuan om llagai 
us SUB like follow NtM Lord and avoid 

tokono kopljo llo om isai-isaipo daton di 
we very that and whoever us SOB 

aupo . nakataam 1 taakanon tokou mantad 
not .yet throw.away TH food our previous 

mibagal dl naraltku om mangal to kouno 
like SUB called. I and do we 



20. Oh, all my 
brothei:s, whoever of 
us (Inclusive) likes N 
to follow the Lord, * 
and iriioever of us has 
not yet thrown away 
our food from before 
{l.e. cassava for 
making beer] as I 
mentioned Just now, 
then let us really , 
avoid that, and let us 
get rid of it at the 
present time, and let 
us (Inclusive) turn to 
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kaadaal do maso malno om toguvangal tokoutio 
ignore at tine now and turn« towards we 

1 tangar do Klnorolngan om kuutai tokonou 1 
TM words of God and hold , we TH 



(towards) the word of 
God I and let us hold 
onto the conands of 
God« 



billn do Klnorolngan « 
conmand of God 



Paragraph 5: * 

21* Onuo tokouno tuladan llva om lAdam Irl 
get we \ example Eve and Adam that 

akl^odu tokou« 
forefathers our 

22. Kado Klnorolngan polntlkld-tlkld dltl 
said God ' every these 

/ 

kouvaan sitl Vardaus nga obull muju akanon 
fruits here Paradise then can you eat 



21« Let^a take the 
example of Adam and 
Eve^ Our ancestors* 



22 » God said) ^^You can 
eat as much as you 
llAe of every kind of 
f^ult In Paradise* 



sogisob-glsob do kouvangan muju« 
as* much* as SUB please you 

23. Nga ada kouno pangakan do turn dllo 
but don^t you eat NTM fruit that 

sompuun 1 roltan tuva kollaan taandal om 
one* tree SUB called fruit know good and 

taraat) do bang aakan mujui ontok dirt 

bad because if eat you time that 

kapangakanan muju ontok-^l dlrl do apatal kou 
eat you time that SUB die you 



23* But don't eat the 
fruit of the tree that 

called 'the fruit 
y which one can know 
good and bad ' > because 
if you eat It^ at the 
time that you eat It^ 
you will die,' He 
said* 



ka* 
said 

24* Rongoo tokouno kon! 

listen we isn't *lt 



24* Let's ll8^n» 
won't wel 



25* Okonko glgllna Itl ' tlnangar do 

not a* lit tie* bit t4)ese words of 

Klnorolngan momogos dlolo supaya au akanon 
God forbid them so* that not eat 



25* It wasn't just a 
little bit that the 
words of God forbade 
them [telling them] 
not to eat the fruit > 
but because they did 
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dlolo i tuva nga sabap^do au lolo minangarap not trust what God 
they IM fruit but because not they trust commanded » when they 

were persuaded by the 
dl nlbillnln do Klnorolngan solra nobujukan di demon who d^personated 
NTM commanded by God when persuaded by a snake » then they ate 

{ some ] • 

rogon slnumangalu do vulanut om pangakanno 
demon Impersonate NTM snake and ate 

dil lolo^ * 
it they 



26 « Olnomodno kosuladanku tlkld-tikld barang 
true relatives «my every thing 

kapamagasan do Klnorolngan do mada do 
forbidden* thing by God SUB don't IK 

akanon nga slsilrl Irl l^Son do polntamong 
eat then there that debMi SUB is«watching 

do momujuk do ginavo do tulun* 
to persuade MTM hearts of people 



26 • Truly, my 
brothers , for 
everything that Is 
forbidden by God> 
[saying] /Don H eat 
{it]/ there is a 
demon keeping a watch 
to persuade the hearts 
of the people* 



27* Om poingkaa nogl llo mundok irl vinaal 
and thus also that C4|ssava that made 

do kinoSK>l tontok^ do koponglup tokou do 
NTM beer time SUB drink we NTM 

kinomol nga slri irl rogon « 
beet then there that demon 

28 » Onu sabap do kivaro tulun do 
when reason SUB there* is people SOB 

osubaan? 
possessed 



27* And it is like 
this also with cassava 
that is made Into 
beer; at the time that 
we (inclusive) drink 
it then the demon is 
there* 



28* What is the' reason 
that there are people 
who are possessed? 



29* Bila koponglup do mundok 1 vinaal do 
when drink NTM cassava SUB made NTM 

kinomol nga irino kuasa do rogon* 
beer ^ then that* is power of demon 



29* When they drink 
cassava that is made 
Into beer I then there 
Is the power -of the 
demon* 



30* Kivaro tulun bila bang klvarp 
there* is person when if there* Is 

ponglglupan om kivaro dino moguod^ *Oo! 
drinking and have that be* destructive yes 



30» Whenever there Is 
drinking and there are 
those that are 

destructive » there are 
people who say, *Yes, 
he is possessed** 
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nosubaan^ nosubaan,* kadlno« 
possessed possessed say* that 

31 ♦ 0© klvarono altangar do, OoJ kivaro * 
and there .Is speak SUB yes there « Is 

gla norongouku nongontlk dl 

(certainty) heard*! bird .says ♦tlk^tlk at 

tlinu^ kadlno om naangalan lalo 
ju8t*nov says « that and suffer* consequences he 

dl kadaat kano, toplsal do nundok kano 
NTH omen says treat «vlth NTM cassava says 

om tavaral-tavaral kano. 
and speak« incantations « to «chalk says 

32 « Nga Insan Irad di kosusaan diolo aui 
then once like that trouble their not 

rumorogo iolo sabap au kotutun lolb di 
repent they because' not recognise they NTK 

kuasa do rogon, abls au okito diolo iri 

power of demon after* all not see |hey that 

rogon poltanggu siri diolo dl maso monglup. 
demon be« beside there them at time«of drinking 

33* Soira do okito dl rogon irl ^ tulun do 
vhen LK see NTM demon that person SUB 

mamatal ko moguod ko manavar, 

fight or be .destructive or speak* incantations 

adill, koirak kopijo gia isido do 

oh*my laughs very (certainty) he because 

aandaian marong isido irad dii do koontong 
likes very he like that SUB see 



31* And there are 
those who say, ^Tes, I 
heard the tik-tik bird 
(omen bird) Just now, * 
and 'He will suffer 
the consequences of 
the broken taboo** 
* [tet's] treat Kim 
cassava,^ and ^ [Let's] 
repeat incantations,' 
they say* 



32* But even though 
they have trouble like 
that,' they do not 
repent because they do 
not recognise the 
power of the demon; 
after all they do not 
see that demon 
[waiting} beside them 
while they are 
drinking « 

33* Vhen the demon 
sees those people 
fighting, or being 
destructive or saying 
incantations, oh my, 
how he laughs, because 
he really likes to see 
it like that, and he 
is honoured* 



om ourumat gla isido* 
and be*honoured (certainty) he 

34, Na oilaan tokou molno sabap *do mlnomogos 
\^ then know we now because forbade 

1 Kinoroingan dlA^am om llva do mangakan di 
TM God Adam and Eve SUB eat NTM 



34* But we (inclusive) 
know now that when God 
forbade Adam and Eve 
to eaf the fruit, they 
did not <iie when they 
had eaten the fruit. 
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tuva do okon nofl do apatal iolo do 
^rult SOB not also SUB die they because 

kaakan dl tuva topi irino do modi 1 
ate NTM fruit but that. is SUB perhaps TM 

Kinorolngan do korljang lolo disldo. 

G<><* SOB separated. from they him 



but it was perhaps 
that God separated 
them from him. 



Paragraph 6: 

35* Sulodku polngkaa nogl llo mundok 1 
brethren .my this also that cassava SUB 

navaal do kinoaol 1 navaal do tllupon, 
made NIM beer SUB liide for drinking 



do an 
because not want he 



laoo Isldo do korljang tokou, 



B separate « from we 



au laoo Isldo do kiyaro si pialatan 
not want he that there«ls who amongst 

tokou do koompot do ukuman mlva ja di 
us SUB lAluded NTM judgment ^e.wlth the 

rogon* 
demon 



35, My brothei». It Is 
the same way with 
cassava that Is made ' 
Into beer^ that Is 
made Into a drlnk^ 
because He does not 
want to separate from 
us ) He does not want . 
there to be anyone 
mongst us who will be 
Included in the 
judgment along with 
the demons « 



INSTRUCTIONS TO JUSf INA 
^ By Matlus Matulang 

Paragraph li 



\ 



1. Om nonuturan oku dika JustiWa nung kuaaako 
and tell.«£ory t you Justlha if go .you 

sol dl Pollpln maja dl Miss mostl 
there NTM Philippines follow NTM Miss must 

monodlako atau mongol ko moklgambar dl 
getaready^you or go ^ you ask, for •photo for 

ukuran pa sputa 
measure passport 



1% And I have some 
Instructions for you^ 
Justlna» If you go to 
the Philippines with 
the Mlss» you must get 
ready and ask for a 
photo to be taken for 
your passport a 
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2. Ob aantmupoi om nongbi ko nogl 

and get. you. already and go you also 

sol, ialgrlaon m noklanuko dl poa 

thete lamlgratlon and aakf.to .get.you NTM forn 

on fflokltulungko dl Hiss inongisl on barajan 
and ask, help. you NTM Miss fill. in and pay 

»ol Iri barangkall Iri on tolu nopulu 
perhaps that perhaps that and three ten 

soroukui do povojoon dl surat nlvaja 
think, I that Including NTM letter followed. by 

dl ganbarnu. ; » . 

NTM. photo .your * 

3e Om muli kopo dlno silo da ton om 
and return you that there us and 

monglndadko do tolu vulan^ do irad i 

wait^you for three months because like 

mol dll dogon i pasputku tolu vulan 
perhaps DM me NTM passport .my three months 

ku monglndad om korlkot nogl . 
I ^walt and arrive also 

Jadl nung korlkot mongol kopo vagu kumaa 
so if arrived go you again go 

silo rumasaklt do mokilnjlksln 
there hospital Ineorderetd ask* for , Inject Ion 

dl kulira duvo noi 11 ponglnjlk, on 
NTM cholera two perhaps that injection and 

taakanko nogl do iso surat do kabanaran do 
give .you als^ NTM one letter for proof that 

nolnJiksTlnanko. 
Injected .you 

5, Jadl aavl . pono irl on baru 

80 finished (coapletlon) that and then 

nogl do majako di Miss kumaa silo 
'also SUB. follow.you NTM Miss go there 



2 . And when you have 
got lt» then you go 
also to the 
lanlftratlon 
[depaVtaent] and (you) 
aak to get the foras, 
and you ask the )(lss 
to help yipu fill thea 
in, and you pay 
perhaps thirty 
dollars. I think It 
is, Including the 
foms (letter) and 
your photo. 



3. Then you return t<r 
our place, and (you) 
wait three apnths^ 
because [if lt*s) like 
(ne) [when I, got my 
passport}. I waited 
three months before it 
arrived . 



4. So **«n you arrive, 
you go agAln to the 
hospital to ask for a 
cholera injection, two 
injections probably,^ 
an<jj^u will be given 
a letter as proof that 
you have had the 
injections. 



5« So when that is 
finished, and only 
then, do you follow 
the Miss to Sandakan^ 
and fron Sandakan go 
to K.K. (Kota 
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Saadakan <m ant ad Sandakan kuaaa K.K. 
Sandakan and' frotn Sandakan go K.K. 

<m kuaaa vagu -ailo Manila. 

and go again there Manila ' 

6. Korikot Manila koodop silo* soi^odop on 
arrived Manila aleep there one. night and 

baru nogl lumoabus'do kuaaa silo 

then also proceed In. order, to. go • there 

Kagayan Oro. 
Kagayan Oro 

7. Korikot silo aupo korikot koi>ljo all 
arrived there not .yet arrived very there 

indadawon. 
waiting. place 

8. Maja vago kapal .tarabang do 
follow again airplane in. order. to 

kuaaa alio Naauli. jadi allono NAaull 
go there Naaull ao there Naauli 

Ingkojodon. ^ 
•top 



kinabalu), and aiao go. 
to Manila. 



i» When you reach 
Manila^ Cyouj sleep 
there one night ,^ and 
only then continue on 
to Cagayan de Oro, 



7. When you get there, 
you have not- really 
arrived at (he place 
you will stay. 



8, Tou take another 
plane to Na&ull, and 
80 you atop at Nasull. 



Paragraph 2: 

« 

9. Jadi korikotko afilo liunu karajawon 
so arrived .you there whatever work 

di Mlas Ipokuri dlsldo dlka ongolonno 
NTM Mlas give .work she you go 

karajawo au bull do tuaangkar^ au bull do 
work not can IK dlapute not can LK 

sualval, onu nopo pontudukon aoatl do 

argue • whatever TH ahown oust LK 

vojo4»n, 
follow 

10. Oa alatl do apandai do aogiua do 
and O^st IX. clever. at SUB look. for NTM 



9. So «^en you arrive 
there, whatever work 
the Miss gives you to 
do, go {ahead] and 
work fat itf, {you J 
cannot refuse, {you] 
cannot argue; whatever 
{you] are shown {you] 
must follow. 



10. (And) you oust be 
clever at looking for 
friends; we (dual) 
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kavan> " mlstl do akawan Jdto di tongotulun 
friends must LK friends we NTM P«|^e 

suval om batu nogl do au ojo'ngou kito. 
other and then also.Ut not lonely we 

11* Nga bang poindada on nasanl au aoo do^ 
then If be .quiet aAd like not want 3UB 

kumikavan do vokon oft mlmangdo 

make.frlends.with NTM others and of .course 

ojongoue 
lonely 



must iftake friends vith 
other people and only 
then .will ve (dual) 
not be lonely. 



11. But (then) if you 
are quiet » and [met] 
as if you don*t irant 
to siake friends vith 
others » then of course 
Tyou] will be lonely. 



r 



12. Tapi nung moglum do kawan,' na aui 
but if look. for NTM friends then not 

songkurb gia ojongou do kivarono 

very. much (certainty) lonely because there. is 

koruang . 
friend 



Paragraph 3: 

13. On varo kumituturan on oporlu do 
and there. is tell. story and need SOB 

poilo oku pasal polnggajud ^ urang.puti. 
tell I about acconpany NTM. white. people 

14. Irino do okonko mibagal da ton. do 
^ tjjj ^Ug that not like our 

adat atau pun okonko mibagal di koubasan 
custons or even not like SUB accustomed 

tokou, do -urang.puti nopo nga toodopon nga 
we for white, people TM then beds then 

mlstl do akanas, misti do ousai kopl jp,.^ 

must LK tidy must LK be. In. order very 

au mllo do okutur, on pakayan nogl nga 
not can.be LK dirty and clothes also then 

nosti do pisususian, okonko gikolon-glkolon 
must LK wash. not curled .up 



12. But if you look 
for friends » then you 
will not very 
lonely because you 
will have a friend. 



13. And I have (there 
are) sone instructions 
for you, and I need to 
tell you about 
accompanying white 
people. 

14. That i8» it's not 
like our customs, or 
what we are accustomed 
to, because, for the 
i^lte people, the beds 
must be tidy, they 
must be kept in good 
order, they cannot be 
dirty, and the clothes 



also must be fkeptj 
washed, not curlW up 
(because they are) not 
washed . 
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Ino tongopakayati do ati osusian* 

those clot has because not washed 

15 « On aangakan nga olkut mol Ino masa 
and eat then follow f>erhaps that time 

llo urang.putl do lungakan kadang-kadang 
those vhlte^people SDB eat sometlnies 

do pukul 12:00 tangaadau* 
at 0* clock 12 too noon 

16 « Kosuvabon nopo nga pukul 7:00 atau 
early; morning IM then o'clock 7:00 or 

V 

pukul 6:30 om minsosodop pukul 6:00 
o^clock 6:30 and afternoon o^clock 6:00 

tumltipuun lolo «angakan« 
start they eat 



15* And as for eating> 
fit seems] that those 
white people follow 
certain times to eat » 
sometimes 12:00 noon* 



16 • As for the early 
morning, it is 7:00 
a*m« or 6:30 a»m* and 
in the afternoon It is 
6:00 when they begin 
tp eat* 



Paragra]>h 4: 

17. Koiso kavagu nung kivaro pokitudukon di 
once again if there « is ask.to.t^ch NTM 

Miss migabal%ko daton do tangar om^ aunu 
Miss like our HTM words and not*youv 

oilaan nga mlsti do sor<moon pogulu om bang 
know then must LK think * first and if 

au moi , oilaan nga' kuoyonpo 

not perhaps know then ^at « can* be « done « about 



dii* 

it. 



18* Nga bang oilaani mlsti do popoiloko di 
but if know must LK^tell^you NTM 

Miss, porotion i Miss sabap»nga 

Miss make^understand NTM Miss because 

4 

irlno kurlon auju, polio do tangar om 
that. Is work your tell NTM language and 

onuno kukurion* 
what work 



17 • One more thing 
(once again), if there 
is something that the 
Miss asks you to teach 
her such as our 
(inclusive) language 
(words), ^nd you don*t 
know it, then you must 
think first, and if 
you f still] don^t know 
it, nothing can be 
done about it* 



18% But if you know 
it, you must tell the 
Miss; make her 
understand i t', because 
that is your (plural) 
work to explain (tell) 
the language (words) 
and whatever other 
work there Is^ 
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19. Nga bang Irad 'dlka do tongondu bang 
then if like you NTM wonan If 

aupo aavi iri karaja ada alndada 
not .yet finished that work don't valt/stop 

do kadang-kadang do aasa aang«^aD» 

because soaie tines at tlae eat 

koopod mangakan oa suaianno tongoplnggan do 
£4ni8h eating and wash plates SUB 

maja dlalo nonusi. 

accompany them vash 

20e Jadl avl irl cm haru nogl tumldgkod do 20* So only then do 



19. Then if It is like 
you being a woman, if 
the vork is not yet 
finished » don^t stop, 
because sonetlmes when 
you eat and dishes are 
being vashed after 
eating » accompany them 
to do the washing up# 



80 finish that and then also stop 

kumaraja om modopno ongosantagal klra do 
work and sleep . for«awhile figure at 

satanga Jaam* 
half hour 



UC you stop working and 
sleep for a whlle^ 
about half an hour. 



21. Jadl tumungagno vagu om kumaraja vagu 
so get .up again and work again 



do muup dl MiS8< 

in. order. to help NTM Miss 

Paragraph 5: 



m 



22. Om oporlu bagl da ton tulun do Korlstlan^ 
and need for us people SUB Christian 

do koinsodu do minaganak au m^lo d^ 
SUB far.froip NTM give. birth not can.be SUB 

momusorou nopo do minaganak i tama 'ko 
think. about only NTM give. birth TH father or 

sulod ko morou-sorou do muli slno 
sibling or thinking. about LK return there 

kampung sabap nga sosoroonto nopo iri nga 
village because then remember .we only that then 

i karaja to nga au songkuro amaju om 1 . 
TM work. our then not very progress and TH 



21. So get up again, . 
and work again helping 
the Miss. 



22. And it is 
Important (necessary) 
for us (inclusive) 
Christians [when] we 
are far from our 
paj^nts It is not 
possible to ^think only 
4bout our mother, our 
father or siblings, or 
keep -thinking about 
returning home to the 
village, because when 
we just keep thinking 
about that, then our 
work dees not progress 
much, ahd jsur 
knowledge oecreases 
because It is choked 
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toilaan nga okurang sabap.nga " noaidungan 
knowledge then decreases because choked .out 

dlri^ tosorouto do morou^sorou klto di 

those thoughts « our because thinking we SUB 

mull si kampung • 
return there village 



Paragraph 6: 




23* Om oporlu do bagl da ton tulun d 
and need LK for us people SUB 

Korlstlan do tlap-^tiap ta<hiu do sumlmbayang 
Christians SUB every day UK pray 

"om I kosuraan do glnavo om sumlmbayang 
and TH worries of heart , and pray 

a 

pataakon do Tuhan do mokltulung do sioklulud ' 
give NTM Lord LK ask^help^^LK ask, peace 

ataupo aokltulung do onu i apatut do 
or ask. help SUB what TH right SUB 

vaalonto monlkid tadau om asaru mongol do 
do .we each day and always go SUB 

6aiBbayang« 

pray • . 



out {crowded out J by 
our (d^al) thoughts 
because we (dual) keep 
thinking about 
returning to the 
village* 




23* And it Is 
Important ( necessary) 
for us Christians to 
pray every day^ and 
when we pi:ay we give 
the troubles of. our 
hearts to the Lord to 
ask for His help and 
ask for peace » or to 
ask for help for 
whatever we ought to 
do each day> and 
always go to worship 
(pray). 



Paragraph 7: 

24^. Jadl korlkot slrl sambayangan om slrlno 
so arrive there worship. place aind there 

asaru do koplsamung do tongokawan-kawan do 
always Ut meet.vlth WTM friends SUB 

mantad sodu ko 1 sonok-somok do osillu 
from far. away or TM near SUB become 

do kawanto% 
NTM Inlands. our 

25* Angaipo dll loku dl tlmpuunkui rumlkot 
see DM. I SUB begin*! arrive 



24 • So when we arrive 
at the worship place^ 
there we will always 
meet with friends from 
far away^ or those 
nearby who have become 
friends. 



25 • Take a look at me, 
when I first arrived 
(there) in Nasull, I 
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s+lo Nasull nga okonko kivaro kavanku 
there Nasull then not there «vas friend *ny 

\ si^la kapo L Miss do totonudonku oi& Irl 
other than TH Miss SUB follov«I and those 

tulun dirl si valal nljononja do 
people that there house living. place ♦our SUB 

asaru do kumlkuyaug ko onu nopo 1 sorita 

y< alwys LK play or ^atever TM IM story 

dl aandal Horltawon. 
SUB good tell. story 

26 ♦ Nga ^ lald-lald om asaru oku dl aongol 
then long-time and alvays I IJC go 

sambayang do silo glrlja om slrlno dil 



pray In there church and there 

kosomunganku dlolo om slrlno dil 
met •I them and th^re DM 



DM 



opoltatangarahku 



dlolo om qa lama- lama 



talked.to%each*other .I^ them and then long*tlme 

oslllu do kavan, 
become NTM friends 



did not have any 
friends other than the 
Miss whom I 
accompanied » and the 
people in the house 
where we stayed who 
were always playing or 
telling good stories. 



26* But after a while ^ 
I always^ went to 
worship (pray) in the 
church, and it was 
there that I met them^ 
and it was there that 
I chatted with them^ 
and after a while we 
became friends. 



27. Jadl aupo vagu klnumaa oku sodl glrlja 27. So I had not yet 



so not .yet again went 



iso kampting^ 
one village 



28. 



Jadl 
so 



slrl 
there 

1 

nosomunganku jadl 
rfet.T so 



nga 
then 



pgumu 
many 



nog! 
also 



there church 



kawan do 
friends SUB 



au kuno dil ajangaan 
not I very lonely 



gone to the church In 
a certain village. 



28. So there also^ 
there were lots of 
friends that I met, so 
I was not lonely since 
I had lots of friends. 



do ogumu dl kawanku« 

because many NTM frlends.my 

^29. Nga bang majako do to ngokawan- kawan 
but If follow. you NTM friends 

do mlnsodu do mongol sol kampung 

In. order. to go. far SUB go there village 



29'» Then if you are 
going with friends far 
away to a village, you 
must ask the Miss 
first, and then you 
can go with them, and 
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mlstl do dumuatko dl Miss gulu on baru dp 
must LK ask. you NTM Miss first and then LK 

m« jako o« mlstl ^intangan kopi jo i tulun 
follov^you and must natch v€ry IM person 

dl vojoonnu andal dikau ko poingkuro 
SUB follov»you good you or how 

sahap^nga nung katanudko dl tulun taraat 
because If follov^you NTM person bad 

nga koplsasalako naaa do kavaja 
then do*vrong«you probably because follow 

dlsldo om okonko asaru do kumllrak-lrak do 
hia and not always IK laughing •with NTM 

kusal^ mlsti do okonlko do au aionglrak nga 
male must LK not Hi not laugh but 

Irlno kottoioh do 1 ' rama^-taiiia * kado Malayu^ 
that ^ la meaning SUB TM flirting says Malay 

30% Komolon nopo nga mlbagal«kol osuau klto 
meaning TM then like welcome we 

dl kawan do suvai* 
NTM friends LK other 

31* 4adl aul panantaman klto do tulun do 
so not think we by person SUB 

osuinbung « 
stuck.up 

32* Jadi alike nogi nga ogumu tongotulun do 
so ' better also then many people, SUB 

kumawan da ton « 
be •friends our 



you must look 
carefully at the 
person you* are going 
%rlth (accompany) to 
see %^ether (she] is 
^good to you or how 
(she behaves], becausa 
if you go with a bad 
person/ you probably 
will do wrong when 
accompanying hlm/herj 
and don^t always laugh 
with the boys; It 
Jsn't that you must 
not laugh I but that 
means 'flirting \ as 
they safxin Malay* 



30. As for the meaning 
of that It Is like ve 
welcome other friends. 



31. §0 people will not 
think we (dual) are 
stuck up. 



32. So it Is better If 
lots of people are 
friends with us. 



Paragraph 8: 

33:|jOm solra do mlbagal.ko kltoruolko, 

and when LK like have. Illness. you 

Inggalaanko tulu ka atau pun orualan nlpon 
dizzy. you head say or even pain tooth 



33. And if you are 
sick, or have a dizzy 
head or a toothache or a 
fever, then you must 
tell Miss; because 
take a look at 
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atau pun kangkagan om mlsti do popoiloko dl 
or even ^ever then must LK tell .you NTM 

Miss sabap.nga angal dl loku dl aasokupo 
Miss because see WW I at time. I. still 

silo Nasull nga orualan oku nlpon. 
there Nasull then pain tooth 

34. Jadi nilstl popollo oku dl Miss. 

so must tell I NTM Miss 
♦ 

35. Na koll.9 1 Miss turus do ovlton oku 
then knew TO Hiss at % once LK took me 

do kumaa silo Mautln Vieu 

in. order. to go there Mountain View 

do moklatag dl nlpon. 

^lir. order. to ask. for. repair NTM tootli 

3J^» Nga au okul nosobutan, nga laasll oruol. 
thprt not I pull. out then still sore 

37 • Jkdi lalaid ovito oku vagu di Miss 

3o after ♦a •while took me again NTM Miss 

do kumaa silo Malaibalai do 

ln^% order* to go there Malaybalay in • order • to 

moklsabut do nipon* 

ask. to •pull •out NTM tooth 

38 « Jadi kasabutl ausoho dli dogon toruol 
so pulled .out nothing DM my illness 

gia. 

(certainty) ^ 

39 • Om insanpo vagu kinangkagan oku* 
and once .yet also fever I 

40. Kangkagai oku dirl inggalaan oJcu tulu* 
- fever T that dizzy I head 



the time that I was 
in Nasull I <th«n) I 
had a toothache • 



34. So I must tell the 

35. Then when Ml^s 
knew at once^ I was 
taken to Mountain View 
to ask for the tooth 
to be fixed • 



36. Then I did not 
have it pulled » but it 
was still sore. 

37. So after a while 
Miss took me again to 
Malaybalay to ask for 
my tooth to be pulled. 



38 • So when it was 
pulled out I did not 
have any more paln« 



39. And once I also 
had a fever. 

40* When 1 had the 
fever » I had a dizzy 
head . 



Al. Na polio oku dl Miss, 
then tell I NTM Miss 



Al. Then I told the 
Miss. 
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42. Na onual oku dlolo do ubat paakano 
then gave I then NTM medicine ate 

oku andal gia. 

I good (certainty) 

A3. Nollngosl ^i dogon dA tulu on 1 dogon 
healed UK my KTH head and TM my 

kongkog nga auno dli oruol, au kuno dil 
fever then not DM pain not I DM 

SOgltOD. 

chill 

A4. Okonko do aootos do au popoHo do 
not SUB quiet SUB not tell NTM 

vokon . 
others 

45. Popollo dl Miss aa bap. nga ausono irad 
tell vnm Miss because no. one like 

8ulodiiu ko irad do tamanu do 

sibling «your oj: like NTM father •your because 

silo sodu sumalaekapo do 1 Mlsa vovojoonnu^ 
there far dther^than UK TM Ml as followeyou 

46 • Jadl ^i^g alndada ko aunu polloon 1 
ao If wit you not«you tell TM 

Miss jadl polngkuro gla dll 1 Hlaa 

Mlas ao how (certainty) that TM Miss 

kollo dl dlka toruol* 
know NTM your Illness 



A2e Then they gave me 
some medicine » which I 
took and was all 
right. 



Ity head and fever 
were healed^ then I 
did not have any pain 
or chills* 



44 • fYou] [must] not 
be quiet and not tell 
others* 



45* You tell the Mlas, 
because there Is no 
one like a relative » 
or^ like your father 
because they are far 
away, no one except 
the Miss that you are ^ 
With* 

46* So if you wait 
(and! you don't tell 
Mlsst then how would 
the Mls^ know about 
your Illness a 



Paragraph 9t 

47* Jadl ltlno*ltl dogon do pontudukan do 
so this* is my NTM advice SUB 

solrako do kavaja dl Miss toun do 
when*you LK follow NTM Miss year SUB 

sumuvoll sabap*nga okonko maja dl Miss 

take*place*of because not follow NTM Miss 



47* So these are my 
instructions (advice) 
(for you] when you go 
with the Miss next 
year because you are 
not to accompany the 
Miss thinking about 
taking It easy; on the 
other hand, whatever 
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om ingat nopo do mlslnsanang 
and remettfoer only SUB be • at « ease 

8uv«lko nombo iri karajavon Iri 

on. the. other .hand .you i^ere that Work that 

nangan kurlo om irlno sosoroon aunorou dl 
do vork and that. Is think think. of NTH 

karaja om 1 apatut dl vaalon, okonko 
work and W proper SUB 'do not 

ingat dl kumlkuyaug nopo dl 

remember SOB play .with. each. other only NTM 

kawan suvalko kivaro masa do mongol si 
friends otherwise there. is i;ime LK go there 

kawan am mongol kumiandamandam, 
friend and go visit. with. each. other 

kivaro masa do kumaraja. 
there. is time work 



work there Is to do, 
(do) work at lt» and 
think about it, think 
about the work and 
irtiatevar should be 
done; don't just think 
about playing wlth> 
your friands; on the 
other hand, there is a 
time to go to {your) 
friends and go to 
visit, {and! there Is 
a time to work. 



48. Isoon karaja om isoon do mongol 48. There is one time 

^ one. Is work and one. is In. order. to go for working, and one 

for going to visit 
mandaa do k&wan. friends, 
visit .NTM friends 



Paragraph 10: 

49, Om bang kivaro kogunaannu do slin do 
and if there. is use .your NTM money IX 

oindudukut bolijon nga mlstlno do duauatko dl 
whate^r buy then must IX ask •you NTM 

Miss do Qokianu ongoplro^plrono* 

^iBB In •order e to ask* to •get several 

50» Nga okonko do Itaan gagaavo i slin 

then not SOB throw* away freely TM money 

misti do oporlu kopl Jo 1 onuon om baru nogl 



mus^ 



'1 



need very TM get and then also 



do mltangarko di Miss 
LK speak. you NTM Miss 



49. And if you need 
(have use for) nmney 
to buy something, then 
you mus^ ask the Miss 
{to give you J a few 
[dollars] . 



50. But don't throw 
your money away 
freely, you must 
really hive a need, 
and only then speak to 
the Miss. 
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Paragraph 11: 



51. Ott bang nongolko monsu sol llvotung 
and If go .you bathe there lake 

do klvaro mol poponsuon sodt ogumu 

because there. Is maybe bathing t he r^ many 

tongotulun do nongol nonsu slrl. 
people SUB go bathe there , 

52. Nga adako aongoi suaosolso^ suvalko 
but don't.you go all. alone otherwise 

bang auso dlka do kawan majako dl Miss 
If none your NTM friend follow.you NTM Miss 

mongol monsu sabap.nga nung 
in. order. to go bathe because If 

sosongulunko mongol bang nolonodko isal dil 
one. person. you go If drown.you who DM 

nokollo do auso nokoontong dlka. 

knew because no. one saw you 



51, And If you. go to 
bathe In the pool, 
then there Is a place 
for bathing there, and 
lots of people go 
there to bathe. 



52. But don't (you) go 
alone J on the other 
hand, if you have no 
friend [to go with], 
(you) go with the Miss 
when you go to bathe, 
because If you go 
alone, and If you 
should drown, who 
would know about It, 
because, no one would 
have seen you. 



53. Klvaro motuu suvai koontong nga okonko^ 53. There are perhaps 
^ there. Is perhaps others see , but not others who would see 

you, but they would 
not explain to the 
Miss. 

54, So. that Is why you 
must tell the Miss or 
whoever your friend Is 
that you ask to 
accompany you to go 
bathing. 



papaaratl dl Miss, 
explain NTM Miss 

54. Jadl Irlno mostl popoiloko dl Miss atau 

so that. is must tell*you NTM Miss or 

pun isal nopo kawannu moklgajud 
even whoever TM friend .your ask. to. accompany 

<lo mongol monsu* 

In. order. to go bathe 



Paragraph 12: 

55. Jadl ausono ponudukanku dlka suvali 
so nothing advice. my you other 

56, Itlno.ltl mlstl tonudonnu. 
this. is must follow.you 



55, So I have no other 
advice for you, 

56. These are the 
things that you must 
follow. 
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1. Introduction m 

For most intentions that a speaker has» there seems to be a ' natural 
straightforward discourse type for carrying out the Intention. If one 
believes that intentions can be classified according to the strategies that 
are used to fulfill them, then there are many examples of discourse in 
whljfh the natural, straightforward strategy has not been chosen. Often, It 
is fairly easy to say why the straightforward strategy was not chosen. For 
example, one may get a narrative discourse when asking for a definition in 
which the narrative allows the hearer to construct his own definition from 
the evidence » and the skewed choice of strategy can be accounted for by the 
fact that a narrative can be more graphic and concrete than an abstract 
definition while achieving much the same intention. Similarly, if the 
intention of the speaker is to change the behavior of the hearer, and If 
the speaker has the status and authority, he will probably choose the 
straightforward strategy of direct commands. On the other hand. If the 
speaker does not have the authority, he will camouflage his* Intention by 
using a persuasive strategy rather than one involving direct c<^taiiand8. 

This, then, raises a theoretical questionxAt what 'point do we talk 
about the modification of a discourse type, such as^lh^ mitigated hortatory 
discourse, and at what point do we say that an entirely different discourse- 
structure, such ae predictive, or even descriptive expository discourse 
structure is substituted for the hortatory form? 
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This paperl Initially approaches that problem by examining tvo Cotabato 
Manobo^ texts* The first text^ is an unmitigated hortatory text in which 
the speaker as a Manobo chieftain has the status and authority to give 
direct commands* In the second text^ the speaker does not have the status 
and authority to order his heare^rs to do what he wishes, but he is forced 
instead to use persuasive means to achieve his purpose* The first text is 
presented primarily as a normative point of reference and provides a basis 
Jgfegjyj^ pa rison for the second text. This paper compares these two texts as 
tiBP'^re analyzed at , present, but it does not attempt to make 
generalizations about the language* as a whole* 



2* The backbone . , 

A central question for the study of discourse is that of characterizing 
the nature of backbone elements* Much fruitful work on narrative discourse 
has. Jbeen done on the assumption that the backbone of a narrative discourse 
conslsts^o*^ a string of events or actions played out over a sequence of 
times and places by an interacting cast of participants* 5 Developing this 
idea^ further > Longacre (1981) has invoked the metaphor of spectrum to 
de^cribe^ the^for eg rounding and backgrounding effect produced by the choice * 
of vej^b forms used to encode this kind of backbone: dynamic action verbs 
are at the top of the spectrum ('foregrounded^ In the sense of Hopper and' 
Thompsoii 1980) J and static equatijfes are at the bottom of the 8pectrui&» 
hljj^y backgrounded and thus at some distance from the line of action which 
jHt refer to as backbone > and in between is a cllne of forms ranked 
dynamic to static « Somewhere along this cllne is a threshhold, above 
lich have verb forms that qualify as backbone elements for t^e 
narrative^ and below which we have background elements » not directly 
included within the backbone* ^ 

Now, a central question for thfe study of hortatory discourse Is that of 
cliaracterlzing the nature^ M hortatory backbones* What is the hortatory 
analogue of the s patio-- temporal sequence of events in a narrative? ,Wiat Is 
it that provldej^ a hortatory^ , discourse i&ith a sense of progression or 
prdgi Lss toward fulfilment of the speaker's intentions? Whait is it that 
tips tl*e hearer , or reader off to the nature of this backbone early ^enough 
&nd in such a way as to allow him to adopt an effective st;rategy for 
following the progress of the text? 

Earlier answers to these questions (see, Brlchoux and Hale 1977) have 
been given to *the effect that Che command element of the hortatory 
discourse plays a role highly analogous to that of the action or event in 
narrative • The command element functloT|S not only as^a kind of conceptual 
nufsl^^us for the hortatory point, but also as the unit of {progression within 
the hortatory backbone* 
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For nonmltigated discourse, this view provides a kind of schema for 
understanding hortatory discourse, and since unmitigated hortatory 
discourse is relatively unskewed, it has also been used as an effective 
quasi-grammatical charting strategy for analysis. For mitigated discourse, 
however » the command' element is frequently camouflaged to such an extent 
that if one decides to chart such command elements seoantically by brute 
force, the column or forms that results is hard to accept as a 
grammatically characterliable backbone, yet It is equally difficult to 
. accept alternative chartlngs in which granmatical consistency is given 
priority, since such chartlngs fall to Isolate anything that qualifies as a 
semantical ly central thread or backbone which encodes the progress of the 
discourse in achieving the intent of the speaker or writer. 

One of the problems with our second text, the 'mitigated one,, then, la 
that of defining the nature of the backbone that propels the discourse 
forward. If one places highest priority on the granmatical imperative forms 
in defining a backbone, then jnit^gation could easily be viewed as having 
the effect of depleting the backbone. 6 To view mitigated - hortatory 
diecburse as having little or nothing in the backbone is to Say that there 
is little or nothing in the surface structure of the text that drives the 
discourse forward. We reject that alternative becausfe this text does have a 
strong line of development, in spite of the heavy mitigation which 
characterizes it. Another alternative is to place the ma jor. emphasis on the 
semantic function in defining a backbone, and from this point of view we 
would not have a depleted backbbne, but one that contains forms that 
resemble those of expository or some oth^r discourse type. The theory that 
mitigated hortatory masquerades in expository form Is an attractive one 
*^ich for this text, however, solvi^s fewer Twa^Sfems than it raises. 7 

The solution to the problem appears to require a careful distinction 
between the function of flles^ and the function of tree© in hortatory 
discourse. In unmitigated discourse, the function of files in Interpreting" 
coomiands Is simply that of reading the overt semantics of the trees. In 
mitigated discourse, the function of the files is laore complex. At certain 
points In the discourse ,. ml tigation banishes the content and polarity^ of 
the CQAmands . from the backbone main clause and scatters -them afeout in the 
conflict situation and motivation structures In the trees. The files 
reconstruct a backbone of commands by inference based on their camouflaged 
reprea^ntations in the trees, and In so doing the files penetrate the tree 
oriented camouflage. On the otfter, hand, although the tree ructure does ^ 
not give overt expression to all the . commands , it does provide the 
structual basis for .the inference of commands. The trees do provide the. 
necessary help in inference: they do not constitute malicldus camouflage, 
but rather benign camouflage.' One purpose of ^thfs papejr, then, is to « 
niust/ate the. relationship) of fll^s and tfp.es In terms of the texts under 
study. ' i^^A 

By ccttparlng a sample of unmitigated discourse with a sample of highly 
mitigated discourse, this paper suggests, that the notion of ibackbone as 
that element of a' discourse that, maVkfe linear progress dhroughout the 
discourse is better defined in terms of the strategies for \ccompll shing 
goals within the dl^courle than it Is In terms of nai^row semantic 
definitions for backbone units such as have b^n used by Hale. 10 
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In sequential discourses, the general form of the backbone Is that of 
events occurring in gequence. But» in nonsequential discourses, the 
parameters for the backbone nay be topically specified, and the backbone Is 
a topic line vhich is developed. Progress along the backbone Is achieved by 
developing the topic, and the unifying thread of the discourse is Its 
topics, which may change during the discourse. In general, then, the 
backbone is a topic line In which the topic Is i^^rtlvely built, and often 
built In layers. Although the idea of topic linens not fully developed m 
this paper, we did analyze the mitigated text In /t^s of a topic line 
(Section 5.3). This topic line analysis may form the basis of a future work 
on discourse. 

In the hortatory texts analysed In thl^ paper, we suggest that the peak 
of the text Is a central, generic portion to which the specifics or 
behavioral .commands are accreted. The listener expects the speaker to 
develop the generic topic by mefns of the specifics. In a sense, the 
specifics are hore vivid and more measurable, and they are Important in 
defining the behavior required. In Section 6 on maci\?-structure in 'this 
paper, we attempt to show the link between the generic topic and the 
specifics. *" 



Introduction to the charts of hortatory discourse 



In analyzing the two hortatory texLfs for this paper, we divided the 
clauses or sentences into thrfee columns. (1) Conflict Situation, 
(2) Command- ^Element, an^ (t) Motivation. .In our analfirsis of .the 
grammatical structure; we assul&ed. that the Conflict sltuationcwould contain 
the grammatle*! setting clauseis and conditional clauses, and that the 
command ele'ment would be a grammatical main clause, and that the motivation 
would be ^^immatlcal elaboration clauses, giving reasons, puAoses, 
consequences, and evaluations. H In the unmitigated text, therp is little 
skewing between the grammatical fonwynd the semantics. In /the mitigated 
discourse, however, the semantics and TO grammatical ^orms dlv^rAe. but we 
hSve retained a graWatical analysl^s. Therefore, we noted In tBe command 
element column where we felt" that a command was to be Inferred frbm one of 
the other columns. 




Conflict Situation Command Element / , Motivation 



0 Bagungen, I am 
sending my letter to you 
because I hfear that you 
are always doing bad. . 

h • 

2. This is what I am 
say I ng to you : 




Figure 1. Chart of unmitigated hortatory (cont. next page) 
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Conflict Situation 



S 



9» If you will always 
be doing the bad 
(thinga) 



10* Therefore 

11* Now^ if you will not 
obey what I am saying^ 
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Comiiian4^ Elemenft 

3. Don't always be fight- 
ing with our companions* 

4» And don*t always be 
womanizing* 

5* And don't flirt with 
the wife of your companion 
or the wife of another 
person* 



7* As for what you are 
doing, stop that* 

8* This [instead] Is^ 
what you ought to do" 
rimperatlvej namely just 
your working of the earth 



stop tnat* 




12* This instead^ Is 
wh^t you ought to show 
fimperativej to all pur 
companions » -namely the 
good(thlngs» and to all 
otheii^ieople also 



kotivatlon 



6* That is bad* 



so that you will 
live* 



you will perish » 
you will be stabbed 
by people* 



I who am your elder, 
you will be punished 
(by consequences), 
as if you are Just 
a child* 



so that their 
feelings towards you 
will be good also so 
that you also will 
not perish* 



Figure 1* Chart of unmitigated hortatory 
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Comments on Figure 1 



Figure 1 represents an unmitigated hortatory discourse » where t the 
author gives very direct commands to the addressee so as to influence the 
addressee to change his bad behavior and dQ good« The author gives certain 
consequences of obedience or disobedience as the activation for obeying^ 



Conflict Situation 

1» Now, as for alf of 
our number 



Conmand Element 



the word of our Father 
God^^o dwells in heaven 
will be heard « 



Motivation 



as for all of us 
who believe 

3* Even though (there 
are") some people who 
do not believe 



5, If that Is so we^who 
are his people on e^rth 

6* Tell me If you believe 
on Jes^s*. 

7« If Satan Is the one 
whom you be 11 eve /obey 

8« Because If we are 
f grouped] with Jesus 



we will Increase our 
faith in Jesus 



t:)^ And as for our hearts^ 
we will giv^ (them) to 
Jesus 



f COMMAND IMPLIED] 
fCOMMAND IMPLIED] 



2* Our hearts aire 
"good now 



so that we will 
r€jcelve our life 
without end*. 



fo that we will be 
able to receive his 
power « 



we have felloi^hlp 



we will be separated 



we will never be 
changed so that we 
will/do not have 
dlff Iculty^ 



Figure 2. Chart of mitigated hortatory (cont. nejtt page) 
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Conflict Situation 

9. 0 my companions > who 
have not yet heard the 
word of God when he aent 
his son Jesus to this 
• earth of ours; 



Command Element 



God's desire is that 

he will cause all kinds 
« 

of people on earth to 
believe 



Motivation 



f COMMAND IMPLIED] 



so that we will 
believe on hlsV^n 
Jesus « 



r COMMAND IMPLIED] 



15* If that is so 



16 ♦ If we won*t follow 
the word of Jesus 



(COMMAND IMPLIED] 



V 



10« Re Is the one 
who pays for the 

I sins of all people 

' on earth, 

II* Not only ours» 

12* fbutj all people 
on the face of the 
earth* 

w 

13* What he used in 
saving (us J of our 
sins was their 
killing Jesus 
because of his 
having paid for our 
sins against God« 

14 • That why so 
that we will follow 
Jesus* 

God will forgive out* 
sins against him* 



our sins will not be 
removed , 

17. That Is what 
will come to us, 
namely we will die 
of sickness and we 
will be stabbed. 



Figure 2* Chart of mitigated hortatory (cont* next page) 
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Conflict situation 



Comnand Elament 



Motivation 



IS* Many are the bad 
things that will * 
come to us* 



20. If ve will 
follow him 

21 • Many are the things 
he forbids us: 



[COMMAND IMPLIED] 



we will refuse to be angry > 
we will refuse to steals we 
will also refuse to steal 
our companion's spouse* 

22* We will refuse to tell 
Jlies and we will also 
refuse to play around with 
our companion's spouse* 



19 • That is why I am 
teaching you the law 
of God which makes 
hearts good* 



we will live* 



24^ This Is our 
right /correct 
believing: 



f COMMAND IMPLIED] 
first God> secondly 
JesuSt thirdly the 
Holy Spirit of God 
who dwells in us 



23* All of that is 
bad towards God, all 
of that Is sin 
against God* 



If our^ faith believing 
In him is true* 



25* Now, that's all 
of my words telling 
of the way of your 
be 1 1 ev 1 ng • 



1 



Figure 2. Chart of mitigated hortatory 
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3» Comparison of unmitigated and mitigated hortatory 

This section of the paper will compare the Unmitigated hortatory with 
the mitigated one, looking at them along the following parameters: 
^ !• command element, 2* conflict situation, 3. motivation, A. component 
peaks, 5. structure, and 6* macro-^structure* In each part, we will discuss 
the similarities and differences that occur, and focus primarily on the 
mitigated text. 



3*1 Command element 

Within the component we have chosen to call the command element, there 
are surprisingly few grammatical similarities between these two texts. 
Especially striking is the contrast between the overt main clause commands 
where commands are central to tt\e tree structure of the text in Figure 1 
and ^ the mitigated exhortations in the form of either grammatical future 
action verbs or implicit commands entirely absent from the trees, but 
clearly implied and to be inferred from the files in the text of Figure 2* 
The command element in the unmitigated Ukxt is expressed by main clause 
commands and Interpreted via the overt tree structure • The .trees are 
undlstorted grammatically and unskewed In respect to the files* On the 
other hand, the command element in the mitigated discourse is often 
expressed by the margins and interpreted .via the file strategies. The trees 
and files are skewed, and the tre^ are distorted to achieve mitigation^ 

An explanation for this discrepancy Is found in the differences In the 
relationship of the speaker to hearer. The unmitigated discourse was given 
by a Manobo datu or chieftain to a younger man whom he wanted to correct, 
so the frequent use of Imperatives is natural. But the mitigated discourse 
was given by a Manobo man in his late twenties, with a much lower social 
standing in the community » so his exhortations are highly mitigated* 

The unmitigated discourse uses both negative and positive commands* The 
nega*tive* commands occur in sentences 3, 4, and 5, namely, 'Don*t always be 
fighting with our companions. And don't always be womanizing* And don't 
flirt with the wife of y(»ur companion or the wife of another person*' The 
positive prohibitions occur In sentences 7 an^l 10, namely, 'stop that\ In 
both cases. Sentence 7 Is noteworthy because it contains a preposed topic 
as well as a shadow demonstrative pronoun (a redundant anaphoric 
demonstrative referring .back to the topic), thereby highlighting the 
generic noun phrase topic^as JPor what you are doing'* 

Sentences 8 and 12 in tils text are similar in that they both use j a 
cataphoric demonstrative prfcnoun to highlight the final noun phrase, nam^y 
*Thls which you ought to doVs your working of the earth* In sentence 8 /nd ^ 
*Thls which yoii ought to sh^w to all our companions is the good things' in 
sentence 12. Another unique similarity of these two sentences is the 
occurrence of an Imperative verb form in a beheaded noun phrase, which I 
have translated as 'what you ought to*.*' Also, these two sentences 
represent In a positive way wbat the author expects the addressee to do, 
namely, to work on the land in sentence 8 and to show/do good to people in 
sentence 12. 
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In the mitigated hortatory, thej exhortation Is semantlcaliy carried by 
the use of future action verbs ajftd equatlonal 'type clauses. There is one 
occurrence of a c^rcuaatantlal futujre verb In sentence 1, 'tbe ^rd of our 
Father God will be heard.* If this were an unnltlgated hortatory, the 
author would probably h«ve used an Imperative, such as *hear the word of 
God*. 

The nost frequent forms found in the command element of the mltlg^ated 
hortatory are the future action verbs that are used both positively and 
negatively, that is, for things that one shouJi?3^o and also for things that 
one should not do. The positive future actlonsVa^ in sentences 3 and 4; 
'we will increase our faith in Jesus' and 'We will give our hearts to 
Jesus' (respectively). The negative future actions are the list of things 
in sentences 21 and 22: 'we will refuse to be angry, we will refuse to 
steal, we will also refuse to steal our companion's spouse. We will refuse 
to tell lies, and we will also refljse to play (around) with our conpanion's 
spouse,' In all of these sentences, there is a skewing in the files in that 
the second person normal Imperative form shifts to a first person Inclusive 
form. 12 

At the peak of the command element (see Section A) the mitigated 

^^dlscourse, a pseudo-cleft sentence (or equatlonal clause) with a future 
•^^ion verb occurs In sentence 9: 'God's desire Is t>at he will cause all 
kinds of people on earth to believe.' In an unmitigated hortatory, the 
author might well have used a simple imperatlVe 'believe', but this 
pseudo-cleft sentence was used here.- This sentence also makes use of the 
files In reconstructing the ctwmand element. In the chart of this text, I 
have charted the grammatical purpose clause 'so that we will believe on his 
son Jesus' as motivation because of the surface conjunction 'so that'. But 
this purpose clause can be used to reconstruct the command ^l^be 11 eve on 
Jesus', which develops or'tompllfles the main clause of this sentence. 

One of the more highly mitigated forms In the comnand element occurs at . 
sentence 24, verbless clauses are used: first God, secondly Jesus, thirdly 
the Holy Spirit of God...' If the analysis of this sentence places the 
generic introductory clause, 'This Is our right ^ej ieving ' , as the conflict 
situation (parallel to sentence 21 in this text and sentence 2 in the 
unmitigated text), then the command 'believe* is to be reconstructed from 
the files. If this were an unmitigated hortatory, the author would probably 
have used straightforward .Imperatives, such as 'first believe on God, 
secondly belli eve on Jesus*. 

The most highly mitigated forms of all, however, are those which are 
not expressed as commands in the surface structure trees | but which are 
understood as commands primarily on the basis of Inference within the 
files. From a theoretical point of view, these are also the most 
Interesting because of the way that the files penetrate the camouflaging 
trees. In this text, the files reconstruct commands at sentences 7, 8, 9, 
H, 16, 20, and 24. 
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In sentence 7, t^e conflict situation, *If Satan is the one whom you 
believe^ -provides the content lof the implied command^ 'Don't believe in 
Satan^, which is constructed frbm the files. The polarity for this 
reconstructed conBuand is f<fun)f in the motivation, whicb could be 
paraphrased as 'so that ^Sfe will not be separated^ 

Similarly, in sentence 8> the content of \he implied coomand , 'Be 
(grouped) with Jesus', is constructed by the files from the conflict 
situation, *if t;re are (grouped) with Jesus', and the positive polarltyl3 of 
the command is found in the motivation, which could be paraphrased as 'so 
that we/you will not have dlf f iculty ' t 

We briefly commented on sentence 9 previously, but it is worthwhile to 

point out again that the files reconstruct the Implied command, 'believe oiV 

Jesus', from the grammatical purpose clause charted in the motivation 
colunm, 'so that we will believe on his son Jesus'* 

Sentence lA, 'That's why so that we will follow Jesus', is similar to 
sentence 9 in that there is a grammatical ^subordinate purpose clause from 
which the files reconstruct an implied coiim^and 'Follow Jesus '« This command 
is then anaphorlcally referred to by the> conflict situation clause In 
sentence 15, 'If that is so', and the positive force of this implied 
command is found in the motivation of sentence 15, which could be 
paraphrased as 'so that God will forgive your sins'* 

In senteace 16, the conflict situation, 'If we won't follow the word of 
Jesus', provides the content for the f iles-constructed implied command, 
'Don't make the mistake of not following Jesus,*' Again, the motivation 
provides the negative force or polarity for this command, which can be 
paraphrased as '(because if you do), ^our sins will not be forgiven '% 

Similarly, in sentence 20, the content of t he implied command 'Follow 

him', is reconstructed by thie files f^om the conditional clause in the 

conflict situationV>''^'Tl^ we will follow him'* Again, the positive force of 

the command comes from the motivation, which can be paraphrased as 'so that 
you will live'* / 

Sentence which was commented on earlier, is an example of how the 

implied commanc^ that the files reconstruct can be deeply embedded in the 
trees grammatically* Here, the sealant Ic command, ' believe '^, is embedded as 
a geriind head of a noun phrase in ^n equatlonal clause, thereby leaving the 
surface structure command element clauses as containing no action verb* - 

Finally, it may be argued by some that the conflict situation clause of 
sentences 21 and 24 should be considered as the backbone because of the 
content of these clau ses • That is, the words 'forbids* and 'believing' in 
these clauses are used by the files to construct an implied command, for 
example, 'don't do these things' In sentence 21, and 'believe this' in 
sentence 24. Howver, In my analysis, these clauses are generic and are 
used to Introduce the specific actions that make up the command element pf 
these sentences; and because they are generic, they act as setting and are 
not on the backbone • 
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3.2 Conflict situation 
— »* 

That element that we are calling conflict situation has two primary 
functions. First, it gives the setting or situation to which the command 
applies* and secondly it comprises or reinforces the content of the 
command, especially in the mitigated text. The conflict situation of both 
the straightforward and the mitigated texts Is similar in that they both 
use equational clauses and conditional plauses. 

An equational clause is used in sentence 2 of, the unmitigated 
hortatory, . 'This Is what I am saying to you:' as an introducer to the list 
of prohibitions that occur in the following three sentences. Similarly, in 
the mitigated hortatory, the equational clause, 'Many are the things he 
forbids us', is used in sentence 21 to introduce thej future action verbs. 
LUTewlse, in sentence 24 the equational clause 'This is our right 
believing', is used to Introduce the followingi^ist. The cataphoric pronoun 
'This' In sentence 24 and the predicate 'Mapy'^ln sentence 21 are used to 
highlight the clauses that follow. 

♦ 

Conditional clauses are very common in hortatory discourse. In the 
first text> sentences 9 and 11 contain th^se conditional clauses *If you 
will always be doing the bad things*, and 'If you will not obey what I am 
saying \ that are used to introduce the consequences of obedience or 
disobedience (respectively). Alternatively, these could be viewed a* 
Implicit commands rather than as conflict situation, as was frequently done 
In our analysis of the mitigated text. 

In the mitigated hortatory text, the conflict situation is most 
frequently expressed by means of a conditional clause. The conditional 
clauses are often paired together as negative-positive, such as in 
sentences 7 and 8: *If Satan Is the one whom you believe' and 'if we are 
with Je^s' (respectively). It is Important to note here that sentence 7 
expresses a real condition, not a concession as Is found In I John 2:1 'If 
we sin, we have an advocate...' Also, In sentences 16 and 20t 'If we won't 
follow the word of Jesus', and 'If we. will follow him' (respectively)* 
There are two occurrences of anaphoric conditional clauses, 'If that is 
so', in this text at sentences 5 and 15. The one in sentence 5 refers back 
to the command element In sentences 3 and 4^ and the one In sentence 15 
refers back to what I have charted as motivation In sentence lA, Since 
these two anaphorically ref^r to the commands In the preceding sentences, 
we consider them to be not on the backbone. 

The conflict situation Is expressed In several different ways in these 
two texts* We will comment briefly. on each in turn. 

The opening sentence 1 in the unmitigated discourse quickly Introduces 
the eonf Uct situation by giving the author's puri>ose in writing the 
letter, namely^ that he has heard that the addressee is doing bad things 
and His desire is to correct the situation. 
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The conflict situation in the mitigated hortatory centers around 
Identification* rather than action or situation. In this type of confllrt 
situation, the addressee may make the mistake of being one who does not 
believe, rather than doing the wrong thing. This would suggest that be is a 
mitigated form of do, and If so, then one effect of mitigation is thi^t of 
ooving down the spectrum from dynamic to static forms. This is developed 
by using a noun phrase sentence topic, as in sentence 2, and by an 
equational identification clause, as in sentence 5. In sentence 2 the 
phrase, as for all of us who believe' , introduces the identification 
confWct between those who believe and those who don't. The author's use of 
an inclusive pronoun here is probably due to mitigation, because of his 
showlhg respect to his audience. The equational clause in sentence 5 'we 
who are his people on earth', tends to highlight the identification 
conflict of being a Jesus person or not. Although the conflict situation is 
encoded m addressee forms, It is again the function of the files to 
reinterpret It as a conflict situation. 

The conflict situatj^gn Id the mitigated hortatory is also expressed it 
use of a rhetorical command^ in sentence 6, 'Tell me If ^you believe on 
Jesus.' This clause is significant because,.**<has the first occurrence of a 
second person pronoun in the dlsco«i<e. >t also highlights the 
identification conflict by allowing the option/that the ad^rissee might not 
be identified with those who believe, that t*^ clause contains the one and 
only occurrence of a grama tic ally over/ command form In this hortatory 
discourse and that it is simply a rhetorical command in the conflict 
setting is quite significant. Therefore, I believe that this clause is the 
conflict situation peak in this discourse (refer to Section A). 

The conflict situation is also expressed by the use of a vocative plus 
a relative clause in sentence 9: '0 my companions who have not yet heaYd 
the word of God...' Here the author identifies his audience as the group 
thAt has not yet heard God's word, thereby Implying that they are 
identified as the group that does not believe. 

The conflict situation in the mitigated hortatory is also expressed by 
means of a concession clause in sentence 3: *Even though there are some 
people who do not believe.' This clause represents the complication or 
inciting Incident In the text, In that the author Is conceding that it is 
possible for people to be Identified with unbelievers, 

3.3 Motivation 



or 



The element that we refer to as motivation typically carries 
reinforces the positive or negative for^e of the command, and only rarely 
embodies the content of the command. The motivation element of these two 
texts Is similar in that they both present evaluatlye material, future 
results, and future consequences. The mitigated hortatory, being the longer 
text, has more variation in the motivation element and does contain an 
embedded expository paragraph. > 
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One of the ways that motivation is presented in both texts Is by the 
author's evaluation of the actions done by the addressee « This Is found in 
sentence 6 in the first text, *That is bad*' Also, sentence 23 of the 
second text gives an evaluation of the actions that are to be rejected in 
the preceding sentences, by saying that *A11 of that Is bad tovards God, 
all of that is our sin against God*' 



Motivation as a future result presents what a person will achieve If he 
obeys the author's request* In sentence 8 of the first text, the result of 
working the land is 'so that you ^11 live'* Also, in sentence 12, the 
result of doing good to others Is 'so that their feelings tovards you will 
be good and so that you also will not perl>^h'* Note that this future result 
In 12 is the opposite of the future consequence in sentence 9. In the 
fliltigated hortatory text, the future result clauses occur In sentences 3, 
A, and 20» These are 'so that we will receive our life without end', and 
'so that we will be able to receive his power', and 'we will live (have 
longevity)' (respectively)* " ^ 

In the mitigated hortatory, there are things that I have charted as 
motivation because of the surface structure form 'so that', but they form 
the content of the implied commands that the files construct* These occur 
in sentences 9 and 14, 'so tbat we will believe on his son Jesus', ^nd 'so 
that we Mil follow Jestis'* These were discussed earlier whqgn we considered 
Implied commands* 

One of the main ways that motivation is expressed in hortatory 
discourse Is by presenting the consequences of obedience or disobedience, 
that is, by presenting what will happen to the person if he obeys or 
disobeys the author'^s request* In the straightforward hortatory, the future 
consequences of disobedience occur in sentences 9 and 11, namely, 'yow will 
perish, you will be stabbed by people' and 'you will be punished by 
consequences' (respectively)* It is significant, perhaps, that sentence 9 
has an unusual low level grammatical feature that is used for added 
emphasis* In this sentence there is a passivelike construction where an 
object focused verb relates to a focused actor pronoun, rather than the 
more frequent construction of a focused object pronoun* 15 That Is^ we have 
(see list of abbreviations in Appendices): 




*«*dlleken ka etaw wa* 
stab* OF you*AF people PT 
'***you will be stabbed by people*' 



rather than 



.dll^ken etaw kuna ya. 
stab*OF people you* OF PT 
•people will stab you*' 
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In the mitigated text, motivation is presented by the consequences of 
obedience in sentences 8 and 15, namely, *we will never be changed so that 
we will not have difficulty', and *God will forgive our sins against him' 
(respectively). The consequences of disobedience, or being an unbeliever, 
occur In sentences 7 and 16, namely^ 'we will be separated ' ,^ and 'our sins 
will not be removed' (respectively)* 

The mitigated hortatory employs some different w«ys of presenting 
motivation* The two ways presented in this paragraph are qulte^ closely 
related to the preceding paragraphs, in that we will look at a present 
result clause and equational clauses with future consequence* Motivation as 
a present result clause occurs in sentence 5 '^e have fellowship'* The' 
equational clauses with future consequence occur in sentences 17 and 18: 
'That is what will come to us, namely, we will die of sickness and we will 
be stabbed' and 'Many are the bad things that will come -to us-' 

Motivation is presented in the mitigated text by means of a state 
description In sentence 2 and by means of a conditional equational clause 
in sentence 24* In sentence 2 we have 'our hearts are good now% and in 
sentence 24, 'if our faith in him is true'* ^ 

An embedded expository paragraph expresses motivation In thla text at 
sentences 10 to 14 • This expository paragraph could be analyzed as follows: 



Topic: 

(sentence 10) He is the^one who pays for the sins of all people on 
earth* 

Comment : 

Identification: 

(sentence 11) Not only ours. 

(sentence 12) But all people on the face of the earth* 
Past means: 

(sentence 13) What he used In saving (us.) of our sins was 

their killing Jesus because of his having paid for our sins 
against God* 

Purpose: 

(sentence 14) That's why so that we will follow Jesus* 

Briefly, ther^ the motivation expressed In the preceding paragraph Is ' that 
our sins have been paid for by Jesus' death, so we ought. to believe. 

Finally, the particular type of motivation which I Thave termed 
'author's clout* Is expressed differently in the two texts. These occur at 
the peak of the motivation profile and are used to highlight or give added 
emphasis to the reason why the audience should obey. In the first text in 
sentence 11, there are two examples of what I've labeled 'author's clout'. 
These are 'I who am your elder' and 'you are just a child'. Those two 
clauses function by giving an underlying reason why the addressee must obey 
the author In order .to show proper respect to his elder, and secondly by 
overtly indicating the soclollngulst Ic relationship of the author to the 
addressee. In the mitigated hortatory, an 'author's comment' occurs in 
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seatf*nce I^, 'That* is why I atn teac|)ing you the law of God which makes 
hearts good*' Ttiis editorial underlining shows the author's desire that /he 
atidiencewfqllow his. request to believe. 



3,4 Companent peaks 



Conflict Situatfon 

1 . T hear .t>>at as for you> 
you are always doing bad ^ 



Command El*»ment 



Mot i vat ioQ 
• 




7, As f»>r ^what you ar'e^ 
doing , «5tt>p th^t^ V 



1 1, • • . 1 who am your 
e 1 de r • * • * • 



^%tgure }. Component peafes in the unmi t legated hortatory 



■ \ / 



Xonf Met .Situat ion 

6 v Tf^.l 1 *mo ! F ygAf'be 1 i eve 
Jesus. ,/ 




ConuBrind. Element 

f 

9. God 'desire 

causi^ al l k i nds 
of people /to .bel leve so 
that we wy 1 befiejilStr* 



Mot i vat ion 



19 • That Vs why I, am 
teaching you the law 
of God which makes 
''hearts good , 



Figure 4» Component p!&aks^ in ^t he mitigated hortatory 
DisCyssion 

In hortatory di scqjursp , the peak of a component is that point at which 
the '"author in«^<.es the mofct complete or clearest statement of the content of 
e component V Tf the listening strategy for hortatory "tonslsts of thre? 
lest f on{?; *nanieJ y: . . " 
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(1) What are the situations or choice points- In which one could ,go 
w^ong? Or^ ^mder what circumstances or to what situations and 
Individuals do the coouaands apply? ; * 

(2) What fflust one do? * , ' 

(3) Uhy ahould one do it? 

then a peak occurs at the p61nt where a particular question^ Ts answered to 
the satisfaction of* the speaker* Where there may be several candidates for 
peak in a component of the hortaxory text, we are considering the generic 
statement to outweigh the speclflc8«16 Ju^t as there is a linear order of 
conflict situationX command element^ and motivation at the sentence level 
in the two texts under study (as in sentence 3): *Even though (th^re are) 
some' people who do not believe (CONFLICT SITUATION], we wj^ll Increase our 
faith in Jesus [COMMAND ELEMENT] so that we will receive eternal life^ 
[MOTIVATION]', so also this linear pattern (CONFLICT SITUATION > COMMAND 

ELEMENT ^ > MOTIVATION) is reflected in the sequence of peaks^in the 

41scourse «is a whole* * 

Following Longacre (1976), peak^s marked by things such as rhetorical 
underlining, heightened vividness^ change of pace or o-f vantage point, and 
orientation* We* find such things occurring at the peaks »of hortatory 
discour.se, at each, point^^^where one of the three questions is answered * We 
will look^t each 5)eak in tUrn, V 

In the unmitigated text, the conflict situation peaks at the point 
where the SvUthor answers t;he first question concerning the ifrong situation 
in sentence !• Heightened vividness is employed at this point by the 
author *s repetition of the pronoun 'you*, *I hear that as for yo\^, you dre 
always doing bad%* . * " 

In the disqus^lon on bAckBone^ we . noted that, there is a central, 
generic pqrtlon which Is the pfeak, and to ^Ich the specifics are accretted. 
The command element In the unmitigated text peaks at sentence 7, and this 
peak is marked by rhetorical underlining so that the listener will not miss 
the point* The rhetorical underlining used here >is a prepoeed -topic plus^ a 
.demortstratlw pr.onoun: *As for what you are doing, stop that.' At tKis 
peak, there is also a shift in orientation, that Is, what is encoded lb 
surface structure subject shifts from actor to object, literally from 'you' 
to 'what you do'* . , * 

The motivation peaks in the unmitigated text 'a If the place where the 

third question Is answered, at sentence 41 '•.♦! who am.. your elder ,*•' Here 

there Is a heightened vividness , that is, the author is expressly showi«ig 

his authority* • ^ ^ 

Now, as for the mitigated text;, the conf lict"sl*tuat ion has a peak where 

the author answers the fir« question regarding the situation Iti which one 

could go wrong* This occurs in sentence 6: 'Tell me if you believe on 

Jesjus.' In Longacre's (1976) discussion of peak, he says that rhetorical 

questions may be used at peak« Slmirarly, I, am 8ugg€^st Ing here that a 

rhet.orlcal command serves the same function of marking peak in a • hortatory 
di scotirse ♦ " ^ \ ^ 
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Just as we noted In the unmitigated text, so also tn this text, the 
command element peaks at the central generic portion which answers the 
question of what one must do,- and to which the specifics are accreted, and 
which Is marked by rhetorical underlining. In sentence 9, the main clause 
coonnand is followed by a paraphrase or amplification In a, pufpose clause, 
*God*s desire is that he will cause all kinds of people to believe so that 
we will believe on bis ^n Jesus*' The rhetorical ynderllnlng is marked h% 
me^ns of the paraphrase* Additional support for considering rhls to be the 
peak i» that it matches the theme statem<?nt that the author gives tn 
sentenoe (refer to Section 6). - 

Motivation, which answers thi^ third question, is mifked for peak where 
there is a change *in vantage point, t'hat Is, through whose eyes we view ti^ 
story* This occurs in sentence 19, where there is a shift to looking at the 
t^xt through the author's eyes, which I referred to previously as 'author*s 
comment', *Tha/*s why j[ am teaching you the law of God**.' 

Tn' comparing the peaks of these two texts, we find agg ravati on the 
peaks of the unmitigated text in contrast to the mitigation that occurs in 
the second text* The conflict si tuatlon' 1 n -the first text Is ^directly and 
overtly stated, '1 hear that you are always doing bad', as contrasted with 
the * rHetorical command, which is the only grammatically oveijt imperative 
fonii in the whole text,* at the conflict situatl<^ft p^^ak in the* mitigated 
text* fhe command element peak In the unmitigated text is a straightforward 
imperative with a preposed topJLc so that the hearer will not miss it, and 
this con^r/^sts with the equatlonal clause command element peak In the 
mitigated tejct* Tn the unmitigated text, the matlvatlOTi peaks where the 
author shows ^ his authority, 'I who am your elder', as contrasted with the 
avifhor's comment In tfie second text* 



5 



3*S Structure 

■» 

.5*1 (Iraimntlcal versus concept\ia 



In the firsts, text, the — sMrt^tic conflict situations are mainly 
expressed by grafmnatical settings, th^ command e I ement ||)y main clauses 
which are Imperatives or contain moda^l Imperatives, and the motivation b^ 
main. clauses of other sorts (that is, evaluations and consequences) or post 
miclear subordinate clauses. The first text has minor J^rrSTia nce s of skew 
(for example, the' conditionals of sentences ^ and Jr^fcoul^^^ 
commands), bit the skewing is relatively mlnoc)and vdoe^Xnot include any 
skewing not present In th^ s^<0nd text* ^'or ' tTis rewson, we pass on 
immediately to discussion of^the mitigated text* . . 

Near the beginning of the conflict situation setting In this text ,j In^ 
sentences ,2 and 3, there is a contrast between those who believe and those 
who do not believe* This positive and negative^ contrast Is echoed 
tliroughout the discourse /i!fn9 forms the basis^of the paragraph structure* 
This cY)nt rast of ^ood versus evil also provides cpheilon to the discourse 
as a whole* V • . Vt^ \ 
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The paragraphs In the body of the discourse all have the negative 
element in the beginning or middle, and end with the positive* That is, the 
negative occurs in sentences 3, 7, 9, 16, and 21; vhereas tlie positive 
aspect occurs in sentences 5, 8, 15, 20, and 24, 

On the* other hand. If we were to analyze this text in-terms of theme 
Jeveloptnent , the first theme would be ' believe ' and is developed in 
sentences 1 to 15, and the second fheme is 'follow him'* and is developed in 
sentences W to 23. Sentences and ^5 return again to the first theme* 
Within each pat^graph or unit of theme developmejit , we can have a peak in 
each of the three^areas, which are semantical ly analogous to the sentence 
structure of conflict situation, command element, and motivation. Thus, the 
triple peaks for e^h unit wouJd occur at the place where the three 
questions (see Section A) are answered In the development of that 
particular theme. For the theme of 'believe', the conflict situation peaks 
In ' sentence 6, *Tell me If you believe on Jesus', and the command element 
peaks la sentence 9, 'God's desire is that he will cause all kinds ' of 
people to w believe so that we will believe on his son Jesus', and t^ 
motivation peaks l,n sentence 15 'God will forgive otir sins against / him' ♦ 
^hen, for the theme of 'follow him', the conflict situation or jbettlng 
peaks in sentence 20, 'If we will follow hlm'^ and the command eleteent 
peaks in sentences 21 and 22 wfth the list of things, that are forbidden, 
and the motivation peaks in sentence 23, *A11 bf -that is bad • towards 
God • . * ' • • ^ ^ 

With the analysis of theme development, ^he shift to a new thelne Is 
signalled ^flrst in^^t^ setting. In narrative, there is a time- and plac^ 
shift in the setting, but in this hortatory, the conflict ^ situation shifts 
from 'believe' or 'not believe* to 'follow* or /not follow'* Thi^ , shift 
could also- be conHdered t<i be one of generlc^fto specific, or theological 

to pract leal • ^ ^ , . 

<« 

If we ahaly2)& this texh as having the two themes, we find a skewing of 
the semantic peaks with respect to* the graimailcal units* That is^ the text 
may have^ two themes. But* the grammatical ^paragraphs do not ll^e up with it. 
The paragraph 8tructur€>*, as we noted* In^irthe first part oi& this section, is 
based on positive and negative contrasts, but the semantics consist of » do 
believe^ and don* t sin (or, don't do the forbiddep things). There Is a 
skewing between ^ the conceptual structure ^ndr the tree structure. A% 
rationale fqr, this skew seems tO be that many people can easily say '1 
believe' but they are quite unwilling to stop sinning, and the author wants 
tfS make sur^ that they understand the Implications of believing, 

* 

Although thii? Idea of a double theme development seemed attractive at 
first, I am rejecting It at present because * following \ is' implici t In or 
nearly synonymous wlthi. "Relieving' , and because the theme development is 
not reflected In the surface structure tree but /seems rather forced, and 
because the macro-^structure (see S^^ct ion 3*6) better aCcdunts for what* 
o^cxirn In. the backbone >i:>f tMs text. Thus, the analysis presented In this* 
paper Is preferred. 
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3. 5.2 Negative-positive pronlntence , 

There la a ehiastic relation Between the relative prominence of the 
positive and negative .element a in the tvo texts analysed In this paper. 17 
As one progresses through the text, the one eleaent becomes more prominent 
and the other becomes less prominent* In comparing the two texts, we find a 
reverse J of what Is prominent. That Is, the unmitigated text starts 
negative,^ and the negative decreases and the positive Increase* as one 
progresses through the text. But t^e altidated text starts positive, apd 
the positive decreases the negative increases as ofee progress«rs through 
it. In diagraamlng the pAi^tlve and negative prominence we have a chlastlc 
relationship In proffi>^nce, as shown in Figure 7. 



POSITIVE INCREASE- 



8." This t instead jsjis what you Ought 
to do, namely. Just your working of 
the earth so that you will live. 



NEGATIVE DECREASE 

1» 0 Bagungen^ I am sending my 
let tier to you becauae I hear 
th^ you are ^lymyn doing bad« 
/ 2e This Is what I an saying to 

3e Don't always be flighting with 

our companions* ' 

4» And don*t always^be \^ 

woman^zlng.e x 

5** And don*t flirt vlth the wife 

of your c<mpanlon or the, wife of 
\ anbther person* 

6» That Is bade 

7« As for what you are doings 
^ stop that e 



9*. If you will always be doing 
bad. you will perish^ you will 
be stabbed by people/ 
10% Therefore stop that, 
lie Now, If you will not obey 
what I as saying, I who an your 
elder, you will be punished as 
if you are just a child* 



12 V Thl^ is what yoy ought to show to 
^all our companions^ namely, the good 
things, aj^d to all other people also 
so that their feelings towards you 
wil I be good also so. that you wll 1 
not also perish* 

Figure 5. d^paVlson of positive and negative In unsil tlga ted .text 
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POSITtVE-^bECRBASE 

1. As for all of us,, the word of God 
vlll he heard. 

2. As for us who believe, our heac|^8 
are good now. ' * . 



3b. we will increase our faith 

4. we will give our hearts to Jesu*, 

5. We who are his people have 
fellowship. 

6. Tell me If ydu believe on Jesus. 



8. If we arewith Jesus, we will not 
have'<Jlfflculty. 



NEGATIVE INCREASE 



3a. Even though soae do not 
bel i eve 



7. If Satan is the one you 
follow, we will be separated. \ 



EXPOSITION 10 to j2 
*14. ...so we will follow Jesus. 
15. God will forgive our sins. 



19. That's why I an teaching you God'.s 
law. 

20. If .we follow him, we will live. 



9. 0 my companions who have not 
yet heard God's Word... God wants 
all people to believe. 



\ 

16. If we do nVt follow Jesus,' 
our sins will^ot'be removed. 

17. Ve wlH/<ne of ' sickness. . . 
^18. Many hfkd things will come to us. 



24. This Is what to believe: God, Jesus. 
Holy Spirit vUo ^Iwells 

with us... 

25. That's^ my words i:elllng of 
your way to believe. * 



21. Maflk are the things he 
forbid* \i8, we will refuse to 1, 

2, 3, 

22 ^e will refuse to A, 5. 

That is bad, ...that is sin 
against God. . 



Figure 6, Comparison of positive and negative in mitigated text 
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high 



low 




high 



low 

positive negative negative positive 

Unmitigated text Mitigated text 




FlgtTpyB 7. Chlastlc relationship in prominence 



3,5.3 Topic line and paragraph structure , 

One of the problems encountered In analyzing the mitigated text was 
that of shoving its grammatical hierar^chical structure, and how the topic 
line related to that structure. The- analysis presented here'l« a slightly 
modified version of Longacre's (IfBO) apparatus for paragraph types, in 
that this analysis Is a bottom-up analysis, whereas Longacre presents^ a 
top-down anaaysis. We also found th«t; the primary topic line fairly closely 
matched the text of the text of the textl^ clauses In the paragraph 
hierarchical structure. A secondary topic 11 he can cut across paragraph 
structure to highlight a clause or sentence that is sjlgrtlf leant tp the 
developinent of the text but is subordinate to the innedlate paragraph 
constituents. This seems to be equivalent to what Beekaan and colleagues 
have referred to as 'marked proml?ience\ in. that something that normally 
would be subordinate is given added prominence" becauae of the significance 
it has to the overall. text . Sentence 19. Jn this text 1« «« example of a 
prominent secondary topic. ' ' . . 

Figure 8 presents the current state of oui analysis of thV mitigated 
text, with the realization . th*tt the analysis may cbartge at some future 
time. In Figure 8 the sentence num&ers of i:he text are at the left margin, 
and the construction-role relationship of the labels are marked with a 
vertical line (for example, construction-role me^ns that^the higher level 
role is filled by the lower level construction). . • ' 
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1. 


ITEMi 


2 . 




3. 


ITEM3 


4, 


ITEMA 


5. 




6, 




7. 


THESIS 


8. 


ANTITH 


9. 




10. 


TEXT 


11 . 


AMPLl 


;2. 




13. ■ 


AMPL2 


lA. 




15. 




\ ' 




16. 




17. 


SPBCIFI 


18. 




19. 




20. 




21. 


TEXT 


22. 


ITEMS 


23. 




2A. 




•25. 





} 



COORDlCOND 
PARA 

TEXT 

TEXT 
ANTlTlRSN 
PARA 



AMPLl TEXT 
PARA. 

RSLT 



COND 
PARAGR 



RSN PARAGR 



TEXT 



► RSLT I TEXT 

PARA^ ^RSLTlEVID 
RSLT PARA 



TEXT 

ELAbIrSLT [ RSLTll^XT^ 
PARA PARA " 

RSLT 



' RSLT I THESIS 
PARA ' 

ANTITH 



OOORD I TEXT 
PARA 

COMMENT 



OOMMllTMl 1 
PARA y COORD 

ITEM2 PiOUGR 



ATTES 
PARAGR 



ANTITH 
PARAGR 



CLOSURE 



COORD 

COND * 

PARA 

PARAGR 

ANTIt 

RSN 

AMPL 



Coordinate 

Conditional 

Babedded paragraphs 

ParagS^phs 

Antithesis 

Reason 

Amplification 



ATTES • Attestation 

RSLT - Reault 

BVID - Evidence 

£LA^ - Elaboration 

OOMM » Comnent 

ITM » Item 



F'igure 8. Mitigated text paragraph structure 



The topic line can be constructed from the text of the text of the text 
of the paragraph structure. So, for this mitigated hortatory. Figure 9 is « 
tentative topic line development of this text. In Figure 9 coordinate and 
antithetical terxts are both listed because they are of equal weight, the 
primary topic believe is underlined in 4t8 various occurrences. We assume 
that 'foUov* is equivalent to 'believe'. Because of the anaphoric 'if so* 
clause of sentence 5 we are listing here %^at is referred to by that 
clause. It seems fair to assume that 'believe' is the main topic Ifne here 
because of the author's closing theme statement. 
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we hear the word 

'we hearts are good 

we increase our faith 

we give hearts to Jesus 

5, If so ^ we have fellowship 

6* Tell me if you believe ^ 

9* God's desire is that •••we believe on Jesus 

16* If we won* t follow / our sins will not be reiaoved 
20, If we f ollow ^ we will live ^ \^ 

21* Many are the things forbidden 
2A, Our right believing is*^* 

i 

Figure 9* Mitigated t«t topic line 



3.6 Macro^structure ^ 

By means of the macro-structure » t;he speakefl iskdrlvlng at a change of 
/ behavior. In this analysis of these hortator}^ texts, 1 consider the 
macro-structure to consist of the central generic portion of the backbone 
<peak)» plus~r%>tivatlon statement of the intended ffesult. The hearer can 
achieve the macro-structure goal by fulfilling the specific backbone 
elements that are accreted to the peak. Schematically^ my concept of 
macro- structure is represented by the diagr^ in Figure 10 which ebows that ^ 
the specifics are accreted to, or support, the peak. 

In the unmitigated text the macro-structure is based o« .sentences -7 and 
8 and their Implied antonyms, namely, 'Stop the bad that you are doing so 
that you will live (implying: do good so that you will not perish),' This 
goal can be achieved by fulfilling the specifics, namely the three don'ts 
^ of sentences 3, 4, and 5, and working the land (sentence 8), and doing good 
to others (sentence 12), • , 

^ In the mitigated hortatory, the macro-structure occurs in paragraph 3, 

where the command element peaks in sentence 9, A simple statemeiM: of the 
macro-structure for this text would be: 'God wants all people to believe on 
Jesus so that our sins will be forgiven,' The hearer can achieve this goal 
by doing the things in ^he backbone, namely by Increasing his faith In 
' Jesus (sentence 3), giving his heart to Jesus (sentence 4), and by refusing 
to do the bad things listed (sentences 21,22). . 

I 
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speci 



specifics 



PEAK + INTENDED RESULT 



Figure 10* Specifics support the peak 



4. Coticluslon 

* 

In this paper, ve have noted three primary effects of mitigation in 
hortatory discourse. These are: / 

(1) a shift in person from second person to first person inclusive forms 

(2) a shift from doing to being wrong 

(3) a shift from overt tree commands to commands that are implied by the 
files from conditional sentences, vhere the 'if clause provides the 
content of the commiand and the *then* clause provides the negative or 
positive force of the command* * 

Although not found in these Manobo texts, it is also possible to have 
commands implied by the files from: 

(a) evaluations, i4iere the content ^comes from the predicate or subject and 
the polarity comes from the subject or predicate^ 

(b) sentences such as good American does X,' 

This study of the ways in which hortatory discourse in Manobo can be 
mitigated has implications for the Manobo ti'anslation of scripture, 
especially* where mitigated hortatory occurs such as in I John. 
Consequently, It also has ii^llcatlons for other linguists and translators 
to examine hortatory discourse in the languages with whlcb they are 
working. 
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NOTES 



iThls study of hortatory text and this paper is the result of a 
linguistic workshop on discourse analysis conducted by Dr. Robert E. 
Longacre from June lA until August 13, 1982 at the study center of the 
Sumner Institute of Linguistics, Nasull, Malaybalay, Bukldnon, Philippines. 
I am very much indebted to Dr. Austin Hale of the Sunmer Institute of. 
Linguistics, ^o provided much of the theoretical material found in thljB 
paper, and who gave much valuable help in the, preparation of this paper. 

^Cotabato Manobo Is a Philippine, language spoken by some ten to 
fifteen thousand Manobo people living in the province of Sultan Kudarat on 
the island of Mindanao. The language area extends along the coast and 
inland about 15 miles with the Tran River as its approximate northern 
boundary and the town of Milbuk as its approximate southern boundary. The 
author began field work In Llmulan, Kalamansig In 1976 under the auspices 
of the Sumner Institute of Linguistics. 

^The author is Indebted to^ Mr. Pld'al Utub for the unmitigated 
hortatory text which was written in 1976, Mr. Utub, who was about 50 years 
of age at that time. Is a Manobo datu or chieftain. This text was elicited 
by E. Clay Johnston of the Sumner Institute of Linguistics who did field 
work among the Manobo people intermittently between 196A and 1978. 

^The author is indebted to Mr. Dasul Ganslng for this second text that 
was written In 1975. Mr* Ganslng, who was about 30 years of age at that 
time, has achieved a fifth grade education In the public school and Is one 
of the most literate Manobos in the area. This text was elicited by E. 
Clay Johnston of the Sumner Institute of Linguistics, prior to the author's 
beginning his fleldwork In 1976. 

SBackbone Is a generalization of Grimes' narrative-based concept of 
eventline (Grimes 1975:82-100). 

6An alternative analysis would 'be to have a cllne of .grammatical forms 
ranging from most dynamic to static. At the top of this cllne would be 
imperative forms (being the most dynamic), followed by first person plural 
future action verbs, equatlonal clauses, conditional and purposfe clauses. 

7 In my attempt to analyse this text as a descriptive expository 
discourse ^pe, I encountered problems in trying to chart it as topic and 
comment. Things that did not fit into the charting include the rhetorical 
command In sentence 6, the future action verbs of sentences 3, A, 21, and 
22 that seem to be more like semantic Imperatives than description, the 
evaluative copnents in sentence 23, and the triple layering that Is found, 
as in sentence 3. Also, I attempted to classify this as a persuasive 
di scourse. with a hortatory intent, but encountered the problem of not 
having a straightforward persuasive text Irt the corpus of Manobo texts to 
use as a point of reference in comparing this text, as well as the problem 
of the distinction between persuasion with hortatory intent dlscoMrse type 
and mitigated hortatdry type not being clearly defined. Thus, It seemed 
simplest at present to consider this text as a mitigated hortatory. 
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^The term 'files' originated with Curtis McFarland, and was further 
described in 'A Discourse Pecking Order' (Hale, in press). The files 
constitute ^he system whereby information accretes to a given concept or 
referential entity as a discourse progresses. In hortatory discourse, 
commands are instances of this kind of fXle entity, just as -participants 
and events are file entities in narratives. 

< 

The trees v comprise the hierarchical surface struc'ture of a discourse, 
including not only the clearly granmatical structures of sentences, but 
also the higher level interrelations ^between sentences within paragraphs 
and between paragraphs within higher level structures. Since a paragraph 
may be said to have a tree structure and a sentence also has a. tree, we 
speak of the trees of a discourse in the plural and not simply as 'the 
tree' in the singular. ^ 

From this point of y|ew, then, we can say that fi'les are a system by 
which commands are Inferred by the -heprer where the commands are 
camouflaged in the trees. The files have other functions as w^ll, 
especially those Involved in linking new information to old duripg the 
process of speaking or hearing. In hortatory discourse, the iltaplied 
commands are reconstructed from the files, because there ^s a backbone 
which, among other things, Is also a topic line. If the discourse has 
significance, k^t the end of the discourse the speaker has answered the 
question, 'What have I told you?* At that point, If the listener has 
understood the discourse, he must access the if-then clauses and retrieve 
the commands that the files have formed from the If-then clauses. The files 
are organized topically, so that information regarding a prop, participant, 
command, etc. is accessible. , 

^Polarity is the negative or positive force that is applied, to the 
cojntent of the command.. 

'V ' ' ♦ . 

lONarratlve definitions of events along semantic lines are c'onsicLered ' 
as the backbone*"element of narrative discourse.- Bxamples that led to this 
conclusion Include the clause 'the dove did not return' being considered an 
event in the Flood Story narrative, even though by the narrow definition of 
event, this should not be ^an event because the action did not actually 
occur. This negative statement does constitute a step forward within the 
Fl^od narrative slnie it was the positive outcome of a t^st as to the 
feasibility of disembarking from the ark. ^ J- 

llAn alternative analysis would have given added weight to the 
semantics and would have included the clauses with Implied commands In the 
command element column. That analysis would perhaps result in a cline of - 
command' forms ranging from roost dynamic to static, that is, from 
Imperatives to future action verbs to equatlonal clauses to conditional 
and/or*purpose clauses. 

12The shift from second person to first \perfon Is found in other 
languages as well, such as in Western Bukldnfon Manobo, where according to 
Elklns, a Manobo chieftain would use 'we wom^' when addressing a group of 
women. 
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\ 

13By positive polarity, we mean that the command whose content Is to be 
found in the if^ clause Is to be inter^ted positively, e.g. for the 
condition '...if we are grouped with Jesus' ^a^pcSlt I ve interpretation as a 
command is 'Be grouped with Jesus* and a negative Interpretation would be 
'Don't be grouped with Jesus.' The fact that the then clause contains a 
negative is irrelevant. The fact that the then. clause is a positively 
valued consequence. One to be desired, however. Is quite relevant to 'the 
claim that It requires a positive interpretation of the if clautf^ as a 
command, rather than a negative one. 

l^We take this to be a rhetorical coorinand since it does 'not expect a 
response from the audience, and so is distinguished from a real command 
wh^c^i does require a behavioral response. 

iJFocused object pronouns are different in form from focused actor 
pronouns* The focused item in a clause is not only .marke<i by means of 
affixes on the verb, but also by the focused pronoun used.^ The normal 
pairing is for an object focused verb to focus on a focused object pronoun, 
but In .this sentence an object focused verb focuses on a focused actor 
pronoun^ 

l^Thls assumption is based on Beekman and Callow's prominence being 
given to the generic element in a generic-specific relationship, and our 
that the peak Is the generic ^ topic to \^ich the specifics are 



•I 



belief 
accreted* 



l^A similar relative prominence of positive and negative elements va^s 
found In another hortatory text not specif Icall^ analyzed^ in this paper • 



Richard 
Pacoh . 




dtog: to Longacre In personal communication ^ this Is alsV> what 
on claimed in his dissertation on expository discourse in 
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The following are the abbreviations used In thf gtiimn^'^^ 
interlinear texts: 

general ; * ^ 



Bg. singular 

pK plural 

ex • exclusive 

inc. Inclusive 



with verbs: 



wi th pronouns : 



CPA circumstantial, future, actor focus FA 
CFG circumstantial, future, goal focus PO 
CFI circumstantial, future, Instrument focus FP 



focused actor 
focused object 
focused possessor 
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with verbs (cont.) 



vlth pronouna (cont.) 



r 



CFO 

CNA 

CNG 

CNl 

CNO 

CPA 

CPG 

CPI 

CFO 

FA 

FG 

PO 

GF 

KA 

NG 

NI 

NO 

OF 

PA 

PG 

PI 

to 

RCF 

RCN 

RCP 

RF 

RN 

RP 



circumstantial, future, object focus 
circumstantial, neutral, actor focus 
circumstantial, neutral, ^al focus 
circumstantial, neutral, instrument focus 
circumstantial, neutral, object focus 
circumstantial, past, actor focus 
circumstantial, past, goal focus 
circumstantial, past, instrument focus 
circumstantial, past, object focus 
future^ actor focus 
future, goal focus 
future, object f%cus 
goal focus 

neutral, actor focus 

neutral, goal focus 

neutral /future, instrument focus 

neutral, object focus 

object focus 

past, actor focus "* ^ 
past, goal focus 
past, instrument focus 
past, object focus 
.reciprocal , ' future 
reciprocal, neutral' 
reciprocal, past 
repetitive, future 
repe 1 1 1 i v? , neut ral 
repetitive, past 



FT 
NA 
NO 

NP 



topic 

nonfocused actor 
nonfocused object 
nonfocused possessor 




other (not affixes): 



altetnative particle 
^etermiher 

demonstrative particle 
locative particle 
negative particle 
mi sc el la neoua " pa r t Ic le 
miscellaneous particle 
reason partflcle 



other affixes ; . 

AD J adjective 

CA c&usative 

DIS distributive 

GR gerund 

HAB habitual 

IMP imperative 

PGR past gerund 

RC reciprocal 

SRC search for 



Appendix A: Unmitigated Hortatory Text 
By Pldal Utub 



1. 0 Bagungen, ig.pe.uwit ku sa stilat 
oh Bagungen PI.CA.take 1,NA DET write 

ku diya keniko enu ka eg.dineg.en 
my,NP to/at you.sg.NO because RP NO. hear. OF 

ku kuna taka ka eg.bael 

I.NA you.sg.FT repeatedly you.sg.PA NA.do 

me.rfijet, 2. lya sa eg-lkagl.yen ku diya 
ADJ. bad that DET HO. speak. OF I.NA to/at 

♦ * 

keniko. \. Yaka taka ya eg.ginalu sa 

you;.sg.NO don't repeatedly NP KA. fight DET 



!• Dear Bagungen, I 
have sent my *letter to 
you because I hear 
that you are always 
doing bad. 2. This la 
what I am saying to 
you: 3. Don't always 
be fighting with Our 
companions. 4. And 
don't always be 
looking for wcmen* 
5. And don/t flirt 
with the wife of your 
companion or the wife 
of another^ person. 
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!ne »doo dunia ts. 4» Owoy yaka 

ABJ^many companion our«lnc»NP and don*t 

takj • y«U^»plg^bayl. 5* .Owoy yaka 
repe^jkLly Hl^ NA« SRC « woman , and don't 



eg*pemiggd ya sa sawa dunia ko 
NA*/fllr^ NP DBT ^spouaa companion your«8g*MP 

owoy sa sawa ataw 'ma. 6* Me.daet lya w€. 
and DET spouse person also AlXJ^bad that DP 

# * 
7. Sa ag«bael«an ko sabuh.i ko 

pET NG«do.6F you*sg«NA cea'se«IHP you*sg«NA 

lya w^* 8* lya daa sa bael.l ko sa 
that DP that only DET do.IMP you»sg*NA DET 

ke.galebak ko daa tand ani 

^GR.work your.sg.NP only earth so .that 



me^hagtay yu« 



9* Amuk taka.an 
CFO.live you*pl*FA If repeatedly.FG 

ko m^ael sa Bie«doo tSe^daet, 

you*sg»NA FA* do DET ADJ.many ADJ. bad 

i 

meke.sugsug ka dilak*en ka etaw 

CFA.perish you.sg^FA stab.FO you*sg*FA person 

wa* 10. Hue nan dl , sabuh«l ko lya 
PT therefore RP cease •IMP you^sg.NA that 

w€« 11 • Na» amuk endi plgtuu«wen ko duu 
DP now if not obey.FO you*sg*NA NP 

sa egxlkagl.yen ku aken 1 lukes 

DET NO.speak^OF I*NA I ♦FT DET old .person 



6. That Is bad*. 7. As 
for what you are 
doing, ptop that. 
»8. This (Instead*) Is * 
what you ought to do» 
namely just your 
working of the earth 
so that you will live. 

9. If you will always 
be doing bad things^ 
you will perish by 

^dlsaster^ you will be 
stabbed by people. 

10. Therefore^ stop 
that. 11. Now, if you 
will not obey what I 
am saying » I who am 
your elder J you will 
be punished ^ as if you 
are only a child. 

12. This instead Is 
what you ought to show 
to all our companions » 
namely the good 
things » and to all 
other people also so 
that their feelings 
towards you will be 
good also so that you 
also will not perish. 



ko> 



me « tepu 



ka 



kuna 



ya 



your.sg.NP CFO.af flic ted you.sg.FA you.sg.FT PT 

beta daa. 12« lya polo sa pe.hau.wl 
child only that instead DET CA.see.IMP 

ko diyi sa langun duma ta, ^ 

*you.sg.NA to/at DET all companion our^inc.I^ 

sa me. pi on, owoy sa me.doo etaw ma 
DET ADJ«good and DET ADJ. many person also 
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\ > ' 

ani me « pi on ma aa pedu da 
so^that ^.good also DET gallbladder th€lr%NP 

dlya kenlko ani enda meke^sugsug 
to/at Vou^sg^NO so^that not CFA* perish 

ka ^ ma* ^ 

you*sg%FA also ^ 

Appendix B: Mitigated Hortatory Text ' 

Title: Your Way to Believe 
By Dasul Gansing 
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L* Na^ sa langun ke^doo ta 

now DET all GR«iiiany our«lnc,NP 

♦ 

me^dlneg sa kagi sa emd ta si 
* CPO.hear DET word DET father our^lnc.NP DET 

Nemula eg-ugpa langit dd» 2* Me* pi on inl 
God HA«stay sky LP ADJ«good this 

egoh dl sa pedu ta langun 

occasion PT DET gallbladder our»i&CwNP all 

ta eg«plgtuu« 3* Aplya sa etaw 

we^lnc^NA NA« believe < even*though DET *person 

ehdii eg*pigCuu uinan%an ta sa 
\iot NA* believe increase .PG ve^inc.KA XSKT « 

ke.plgtu^- ta diyi-. si R^sus ani 

6R.beli«v« our. Inc. NP to/at MKT Jesus so. that 

s%um*akeai ki sa lalu ta endd 

^ PA* receive we* inc^PA DET life our*inc.NP not 

^me.elut di * 4» Owoy sa pe<iUj 

CPO.end he/she *NA and DET gallbladder 

ta l*begay ta dlyd si H^sus 

our»inc*NP Nl^give we«inc«NA to/at DET Jesus 

ani meke^sakem ki sa tunung 

so* that CPA. receive we«lnc*PA DET power 

dl * 5* AMuk hediya, 9g«8e*a&ut •ay 

his/her *HP if that NA*RC.ml»i.RC 



1* Now^ as for all 
of our number » the 
word of our Pather God 
who dwells in theaven 
will be heard* 1. Our) 
hearts are good now» 
as for all of us who J 
believe* 3* Even 
though (there are) 
some people who do not 
believe I we will ' 
increase our faith in 
Jesus so that we will 
receive our life 
without end* 4« And as 
for our hearts } we 
will give (the»X to y 
Jesus so ^ that we will 
be able to receive his 
power* 5* If that is 
so 9 we have 
fellowship^ we who are 
his people on earths 
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.4 



ki kit a 1 hadl 

we,lnc»FA we. inc. FT DBT younger. sibling 

di diyd tana, 

his/her .NP to/at earth 

,6. Ikagl yu . ma diya kenak 

speak. IMP you. pi. NA also to/at me.KD 

aauk eg'.plgtuu yu diyi si H^sus. 

if NA. believe you.pl.FA to/at DBT Jesus 

7. Amuk si Siyteti sa keni yu * 

If DET Satan DET place your. pi .NP 

eg^plgtuu mese^palak idi\ 8» lya 

NAe believe RCF^aeparate we*inc*PA that 

©aen dl ya amuk dlyi kl si 
reason RP PT If ^o/at wfeanc^FA already DET 

H€su8, enda d€ h*um*alt kl anl 

Jesus not already FA» change we^lnCeFA so •that 

enda duen sa ke*llkut»an ta% 

not exist DET GRedlff icult ePG our^nCeHP 

9^0 needoo duma ku end I pa 

oh ADJ^Biany companion my*NP not still 

eg*dlneg sa kagl 1 Heittula sa egoh dl 
NAthear DET word DET God DBT when he/she^WtA 

eg*pe*angay sa anak di si Hisus 

NA.CA.go CET child his/her. HP DBT Jesus 

diya siini tana ta» sa ungaya 1 

to/at this earth our. Inc. HP DET desire DET 

Nentula pe .pigtuu.wen dr sa l«:^un • 

God CA. believe. FO he/she. NA DET all 

balangan etaw diya tana ani pigtuu.wen 
variety person to/at earth so. that believe. FO 

ta sa *inak di si H€sus. 

we.lnc.HA DET child his/her. NP DET Jesus 

10. Kagdl sa eg.bayad sa^ . sali sa langun 

he /she. FT DET N^,pay DET sin DET all 



6. Tell me if you 
believe on Jesus. 
^. If Satan is the one 
whoa you obey» we will 
be separated . 
8. Because if we are 
(grouped) with Jesus » 
we will never be 
chang'ed so that we- 
Mil not have 
difficulty. 



9. 0 ny companions 
who have no.t ye*t heard 
the word of God of 
when he sent his son 
Jesus to this earth of 
ours, God* 8 desire is 
that he will cause all 
kinds of people on 
earth to believe so 
that we will believe 
on his son Jesus. 

10. He is the one who 
pays for the sins of 
all people on earth. 

11. Not only ours. 

12. (Bvt) all people 
on the face of the 
earth. 13. What he 
used in saving (us) of 
our sins was their 
killing Jesus because 
of his having paid for 
our sins against God. 
14. That's why so that 
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etaw diya tani. 11. Beken klta daa. we will follow Jesus, 

person to/at earth not m*inc,rr o^ly 15. If that Is so» God 

* IPr will forgive our sins 

12. Sa langun etaw dlysi s.ln.ukub langit. against him. 
DET all person to/at PO. cover sky ^ 

13. "iya sa ig-aluk di sa sali 

that DBT Pl.aAve he/she. NA DET sin 

ta ^ sa egoh di In.lmatay.an da si ' 

our. inc. NP DBT when PT PG.klll.GF ^hej^.NA DET 

Hesus dana dl mig.bayad sal a 

Jesus result he/she. FA PA. pay sin 

ta diyk - si Nemula^* lA. lya maen 6if 

our»inc»NP to/at DET God that reason RP 

. ya ani m.^ngunut ki dlya si H4sus, 

PT so. that FA^ follow *W€anc*FA to /at DET Jesus 

15^ Amuk hediya, pe,lanlh*en i Nemula sa ^ 
if that \ CA. smooth. FO DET God DET 

P^du di diya sa me.doo sala v 

gallbladder Kls/her.NP to/at DET ADJ. many sin 

ta diya kagdi. 

our. inc. NP to/at' him/her •FO ^ . * 

16.^ If we won't 
follow the word of 
Jesus » our sins will 
not be removed. 
17* That Is what ^illl 
cone to us« tiamely we 
will die of sickness 
and we will be 
stabbed. 18. Many are 
the bad things that 
will come to us. 
19. That is why t am 
teaching you the law 
of God which makes 
hearts good. 20. If we 
will follow him, we 
will live.i 

eg.tulu.en - ku klyu sa uledin i 

NO. teach. OF I*NA you.pl.FO DET law IfiT 



16. Amuk endi m*angunut ki sa kagi 

If not FA. follow we .inc. FA DET word 

1 Hisus, endd me.kedah sa me.doo sala 
DET Jesus not CFO.reiiK>ve KET ADJ.many sin 

ta* 17. lya sa t.um.ebow dlyi 

oujr.inc.NP that DET FA% arrive to/at 

kenita me.matay kl llnadu owoy 

us. inc. MO CPO.die we. inc. FA sick and 

dllek.en ki , 18. Me.doo me^daet- 

stab.FO we. inc. FA ADJ^many ADJ. bad 

t.um.ebow dlya kenita. 19* lya maen dl ya 
FA. arrive to /at us. Inc. NO that reason RP PT 
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Nemula meke.plon pedu* 20* Anuk m*aii|||tK>ut 

God CFA.good gallbladder ' if PA. follow 

ki diyi kagdi, k.um.e.lalOi 

we. inc. FA to/at him/her. FO FA. GR. life 

kl . 

we .inc. FA 



21. Me.doo sa eg.hawid.an di 

ADJ.many DET NG. comma nd.GF he/sJie.NA 

« 

dlya kenl ta > m» eked ki m^ull 
to/at u8»lnc*N0 FA* refuse we^inc^PA FA* angry 

m«eked ki m^enakav, m*eked 

FA% refuse we%lnc%FA FA. steal FA# refuse 

ki ma um^agav sa sava duma 

ve«inc*FA also FA* steal DET spouse companion 

ta* 22 « M«eked kl \ eg* but but 

our*inc;NP FA. refuse we.lilc.FA NA^lle 



, ovoy m.eked kl ma eg*selapan sa 

and FA% refuse we.lnc.FA al^o NA.play DET 



sava 



duma 



ta* 



spouse companion our.lnc^NP 



23* Anan end^ 
al 1 not 



me.plpn lya w€ dlyi si Nemula, anan salj 
ADJ.good that DP to/at I«T God all 



ta f lya wi dlya si Nemula* 24* lya 

our.inc*NP that DP to/at DET God that 



21. Many are the 
thlngSi he forbids us: 
we vilfl. refuse to be 
angry, we will refuse 
to steal, we will also 
refuse to steal our 
companion's spouse. 
22* We will refuse to 
tell lies and we will 
also refuse to play 
around with our 
companion's spouse % 
23* All of that Is 
towards God, all of 
that Is sin against 
God. 24. This is our 
right/correct 
believing: first God, 
secondly Jesus, 
thirdly the Holy 
Spirit of God who 
dwells in us If our 
faith in him Is true* 



sa ne * suga t ke . pi gtuu ta sa muna 

DET CPO*>target GR* believe our. inc. NP M5T first 

si Nemula, sa ke«duwa di si H^sus, 

DET God DET GR.two his/her ^NP' DET Jesus 

sa ke.telu di sa Me.tiengaw Suguy 

DET GR* three his /her. NP DET ADJ .clear spirit 

1 Nemula eg-ugpa dlya kenlta amuk tuu 
DET God NA.stay to/at us*lnc^ If true 

sa ke*plgtuu ta ^dlya kagdi * 

DET GR*belleve our.inc*OT> to/afc him/her*FO 
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25. Na, lya daa sa kagl ku eg.tulon 25. Now, that is all 

now that only DET word my.NP NA.tell of ay words telling of 

C the way of your 

sa -uklt ke.pigtuu -yu., believing. 
DET way GR. believe your. pi. NP 
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ed. by ^Robert E. Longacre. 1971. Pacific Linguistics Series C, No. 22. 
Australian National Library. 366 pp. (OP) 

• 

PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES: DISCOURSE, PARAGRAPH AND SENTENCE- STRUCTURE, Robert 
E. Longacre. 1968. SIL Publications in Linguistics and Related Fields 
No. 21. 454 pp. pb(a,d) mf 74-0029 (a) 



General . ' ' 

« 

LANGUAGES OF THE SOUTHERN GATEWAY: CHAVACANO, SINAMA, TAUSUG, YAKAN, and 
including English and Filipino. 1979. Manila. A joint project of the 
Ministry of Education and Culture and the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
117 pp. (c,d) 

LINGUISTICS ACROSS CONTINENTS: Studies in honor of Richard S. Pittman, ed . 
by Andrew B. Gonzalez, FSC and pavid Thomas. l98l. Linguistic Society of 
the Philippines* Monograph Series No.ll. Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines and the Sumner Institute of Lingxiistics . 234 pp. (c,d) 

PAPERS IN PHILIPPINE LINGUISTICS. 1964. Oceanic Linguistics Vol.1. No. 3. 
Honolulu; HI. COP) 



Graomars 

AN ACTA GRAMMAR, by Phy-llip M. Healey. i960. Manila: Institute of National 
Language and Summer Institute of Linguistics. 103 pp. (OP) 

A DESCRIPTION OF HILIGAYNON SYNTAX, by Elmer Wolfenden. 1975. SIL 
Publications in Linguistics ' and Related Fields No. 46. Norman, OK: 
University of O^clahoma, Suaner Institute of Linguistics. 170 pp. pb(a) mf 
78-0058 

A GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF BOTOLAN SAMBAL, by E^an L. -Antworth. 1979. 
Philippine Journal of Linguistics Special Monograph Issue No, 8. Manila: 
Linguistic Society of the Philippines. 136 pp. (c,d) 

AN IVATAN SYNTAX, by Lawxence A. Reld. 1966. Oceanic Litigulstlcs Special 
Publication No. 2. Honolulu, HI: University of Hawaii Press. 160 pp. (e) 

MAJOR GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS OF WESTERN ^BUKIDNON MANOBO, by Richard B. 
Elk^ns. 1970. SIL Publications In Linguistics and Related Fields No. 26. 76 
pp. pb (OP) mf 78-0023 * 
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MAMANWA GRAMMAR, by Jeanne and Helen Miller. '1976. Language Data, 
Asian-Pacific Series No. 8. Huntington Beach, CA: Sumner Institute 6f 
Linguistics. 194 pp. (OP) mf 78-0009 ISBN 0-:i883 12-308-8 (a) 

NOTES ON BALANGAO GRAMMAR,! by Joanne Shetler. 1976. Language Data, 
Asian-Pacific "Series No. 9.) Huntington Beach, CA: Sumner Institute of 
Linguistics, ^A8 pp. (OP) mf 78-0037 ISBN 0-88312-209-X (a) 

NOTES ON MANSAKA GRAMMAR, by Gordon and Thelma Sveltnoey. 1974. Language 
Data, Asian-Pacific' Series iSfo.6. Huntington Beach, CA: Sunmer Institute of 
linguistics. 141 pp. (OP) mf 74-0018 ISBN^ 0-883 12-306-1 > (k) ^ ^ 

SARANGANI HANOBO: AN INTRODOCrORY GUIDE,' by Carl D. DuBols. 1976. 
Philippine Journal of Linguistics Special Monograph Issue No. 6. Manila: 
Linguistic Society of the Philippines. 169 pp. (c,d) 

* . ' 

A TBOLI GRAMMAR, by Doris Porter. 1977. Philippine Journal of Linguistics 
Special Monograph Issue No. 7. Manila: Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines, 354 pp. /c,d) 

. ^ ■ • |. . 

Initial 

MORE ON THE DEEP AND SURFACE GJlAMMAR OF INTERCLAUSAL RELATIONS., by D. Lee 
Ballard, Robert J. Conrad and Robert E, Longacre. 1971. Language Data, 
Asian-Paclf^lc Series No.l. Huntington Beach, CA: Sumner Institute of 
Linguistics. ^59 pp. (a,c,d) mf 74-0013 ISBN 0-88312-301-0 (a) 

PAPERS ON PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES No^l, 1963* Manila: Institute for Language 
Teaching and Sumner Institute of Linguist ics» <d) 

Language Learning 

INTENSIVE ILOCANO COURSE, by Howard McKaughan and Jahnette Forster. 1971. 
Manila: Sunmer Institute of Linguistics. (OP) 

INTENSIVE TAGALQG CONVERSATION COURSE, ed. by Elmer Wolfenden Jr. and 
Ruflno Alejandro. 1966. Sutmer Institute of Linguistics and Institute of 
National Language, 3rd ed . (OP) " , 



Texts 

STUDIES ^ IN PHILIPPINE LINGUISICS, Vol.2, No. 2. ed. by Casilda 
fid<*lal-Luzares and Austin Hale, 1978. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines and the Sunmer institute of Linguistics. 295 pp. (OP) mf 
81-0090 (a) 
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Word lists 



PHILIPPINE MINOR^ LANGUAGES: w6RD LiSTSf AND PHOHDLOGIES, ed . by Lawrence A.- 
Reld, 1971, Oc^nic Linguistics Special Publications No. 8. Honolulu, HI: 
University of Hawaii Pres^. » 241* pp. .(e) 

Workpapers ^ * ^ 

STUDIES IN PHILIPPINE , LitolSTICS, Vol.1. * No.l, ed. by" Casllda 
Edrial-Luzares and Austin Hale. 1977. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines and the Sunaier Institute of Linguistics. 172 pp. (OP) mf 
81-0088 (a^) 

» ■■ 

STUDIES IN . PHILIPPINE LINGUISTICS, Vol.1. No. 2, ed. by Casllda 
Edrial-Luzares and Austin Hale. 1977. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the' 
Philippines and the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 203 pp. (d). mf 
81-0089 (a) 

-STUDIES IN PHILIPPINE LINGUISTICS, Vol.2. No.l, ed. by Casllda 
Edrial-Luzares and Austin Hale. 1978. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the 
PhfMpplnes and th'^ 'Suflner Institute of Linguistics. 203 pp. (d), mf 
81-0087 (aj 

STUDIES IN PHILIPPINE LIIWUISTICS. Vol.3. No.l, ed. by Casllda 
Edrlal-Luzares and Austin Hale. 1979. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines and the Sunmer Institute of Linguistics. 231 pp. (d), mf 
81-0091 (a) ' ^ 

STUDIES IN PHILIPPINE LINGUISTICS, Vol.3, No.2, ed. by Casllda 
Edrial-Luzares and Austin Hale. 1979. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines and the Suaoer Institute of Linguistics, 222 pp. (d), mf 
81-0092 (a) 

STUDIES IN PHILIPPINE LINGUISTICS. Vol.4. No.l, ed, by Casllda 
Edrial-Luzares and Austin Hale. 1980. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the 
Philippines and the Sunmer Institute of Linguistics. 1A3 pp. (d), mf 
81-0093 (a) 



STUDIES IN PHILIPPINE LINGUISTICS. Vol.4, No.2, ed, by Fe T. Otanes" and 
Austin Hale. 1983. Manila: The Linguistic Society of the Philippines aAd 
the Sumner Institute of Linguistics. 167pp. (d) 



